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PREFATORY NOTE 


Tuts little volume is a sequel to the manual entitled 
Christianity and the Roman Empire, by the Rev. W. Addis, 
M.A. (1893). Assuming the relations to the State described 
in that book, it endeavours to delineate in simple terms the 
complicated phases of the internal growth and organization 
of the Church. 

The different types of ecclesiastical fellowship and govern- 
ment exhibited at the present day in Churches founded on 
the Congregational, Presbyterian, and Catholic conceptions, 
all have their roots in the first two centuries of Christian 
history after the ‘ Prophet of Nazareth’ had proclaimed the 
coming of the Kingdom and had passed away. The great 
change which the disciples had expected in their own life- 
time, receded more and more into the distance, and at length 
the Church had to accommodate itself to the permanent 
conditions of the society in the midst of which it had been 
planted. In doing so it was natural that it should be deeply 
influenced by the beliefs, the usages, the ritual forms surround- 
ing it. The Empire had established peace over a vast area 
from East to West. Free communication made the labours 
of missionaries of various faiths easier than at any previous 
period. The limitations of traditional cults began to break 
down under the wider teachings ot philosophy; and the 
new ideas embodied in the Oriental religions which sought 
. to obtain a footing in Rome, provided a kind of ferment 
out of which fresh varieties of thought and life might grow. 

To sketch the process by which the Christian Church 
gradually acquired a particular kind of government, and 
embodied its faith and hope in special rites, which ultimately 
secured its predominance over all rivals, is the object of this 
book. Within its narrow limits much is inevitably left unsaid. 
But to those who desire some acquaintance with the origin 
of the claims and practices of historic Christianity, it is 
commended as a useful guide. 

J. EstLiIn CARPENTER, 

OxFoRD, August, 1907. 
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PREFACE 


In the following pages I have made large use of Dr. J. 
Estlin Carpenter’s articles in The Christian Reformer, Vols. 
III. and IV., and of Prof. Lindsay’s book, The Church and 
Ministry in the Early Centuries, especially in the chapters 
on the Prophetic Ministry and the Episcopate. Among other 
works which I have found helpful, and which students are 
advised to read, are: Réville’s Episcopate, Harnack’s What 
ts Christianity ? Expansion of Christianity, History of Dogma, 
Wernle’s Beginnings of Christianity, Hatch’s Hibbert Lectures, 
Anrich’s The Influence of the Mysteries on Christianity, 
Cumont’s The Mysteries of Mithras, and Baur’s Church History. 
The English books are easily accessible, and several of the 
foreign works are translated. 

I am indebted to Dr. J. E. Carpenter for valuable advice 
in the selection of materials, and to Mr. Philip Green for help 
in correcting the proofs. 

Nee § feed Pe 


LEICESTER, August, 1907. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE CHURCH IN THE FIRST CENTURY 


I. JESUS AND THE CHURCH 


(1) The Mission of Jesus. It is now generally 
agreed that the Gospels which relate the life of Jesus, 
with the possible exception of the Fourth, are not 
first-hand evidence; they are compilations of earlier 
material, written or oral, made at a time when 
Christianity had already passed beyond the confines 
of Palestine; they give by no means a connected 
or similar account. But in all of them Jesus is 
represented as teaching a lesson rather than as 
founding a society. As early as his twelfth year+ 
he seems to have come to the conviction of the 
Fatherhood of God, which was to form so large a 
part of his preaching. At the same time, no doubt, 
he was becoming familiar with the religious ideas 
and hopes of his countrymen. For many years the 
Jewish nation, passing from under one foreign yoke 
to another, had been expecting the dawn of a brighter 
age, and the coming of a great Liberator. It was 
only natural that Jesus should wish to be enrolled 
by the baptism of John among those who were 

1 Luke ii. 42 sq. 
B 
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prepared for the coming crisis. But in the course 
of this Baptism! he is represented as having received 
a revelation of his own Messiahship, while the Tempta- 
tion in the Wilderness suggests a mental conflict, 
through which he found himself called, not to lead 
his nation in a career of earthly domination, but 
into the blessedness of a spiritual kingdom. Thus 
the mission of Jesus was to preach a new conception 
of God, to introduce fresh principles of life, and in 
so doing he felt the consciousness of a task entrusted 
to him from above. That he contemplated both a 
change in the heart, and an outward change of 
circumstances cannot be doubted. The Kingdom 
was already in existence for those whose souls were 
ready for it, but at the same time, Jesus thought of 
it as a future reality,? in the midst of a new environ- 
ment, when this present world should be at an end. 
These considerations will explain his attitude 
towards the Jewish Law and the Synagogue. Speak- 
ing of the former, he declared that he had come not 
to destroy but to fulfil. He preached in the synagogues 
and showed no desire to withdraw his disciples from 
them. Sacerdotal ritual he condemns only when it 
tends to the substitution of punctilious observance 
in place of moral feeling in the believer. His aims 


1 The account of the Baptism and Temptation are probably 
church pictures of the endowment of Jesus with the Holy 
‘Spirit. But they may also contain some memory of his 
spiritual experiences. 

2 Matt. vii. 21, 22. 
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are entirely spiritual. The Kingdom of Heaven was 
to be founded not on new organization but on a new 
spiritual morality; nor is any institution needed 
for the success of his teaching: Jesus sows, and 
leaves the Father to make the seed grow. 
Accordingly the silence of the Gospel writers as 
to the foundation of a church, is due to the absence 
of any teaching of Jesus on the point. Why create 
a church, when the Synagogue already exists? Of 
what use would it be to set up an institution, intended 
for permanence, when the Kingdom isso near at hand ? 
(2) The Apostles. All the Gospels attest that 
Jesus chose certain persons from his hearers in the 
quality of ‘apostles.’ An ‘apostle’ is one who is 
sent, a messenger. Evidently they composed a little 
circle of personal friends to whom he felt he could on 
occasion entrust the duty of preaching to the people. 
The first three Gospels give their number as twelve, 
though Luke speaks in addition of a larger body 
of seventy teachers.1 How far these numbers are 
correct we cannot clearly determine. ‘Twelve’ and 
“seventy ’’ seem to have been symbolical in common 
usage and may have been attributed to the apostles 
and disciples, by analogy with the Twelve Tribes of 
Israel, the totality of the Jewish nation, or with the 
Gentile nations.2, However, it was generally believed 


1 Luke x. 1. 

2 Genesis x.; Numbers xi. 16 sqq. If the number seventy 
is to be taken as describing the Gentiles, we have here an 
attempt to father the Gentile mission upon Jesus. 
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in very early times that the inner circle of apostles 
was twelve in number. Paul, writing between 
twenty and thirty years after the death of Jesus 
on the subject of the Resurrection, says that Jesus 
appeared ‘first to Cephas, then to the twelve.’+ 
There is a little obscurity also as to the names of the 
apostles, the lists given in the first two Gospels 
differing from that in the Third. 

Had the apostles any ecclesiastical function ? 
There is no trace of it. They are not the servants 
of a church, but the friends of a teacher, who help 
to further his work. The theories that have been 
advanced in later times concerning the official position 
of the apostles, as heads of the infant church, and. 
depositaries of the faith, find no warrant in the 
Gospel accounts. So far are they from having any 
importance of this nature, that even their names 
were not clearly remembered, and no trustworthy 
details can be gathered as to the subsequent life 
of the majority of them. We see them in the 
Gospels sent forth to announce that the kingdom 
of God is at hand, to cure the sick and to cast out 
demons, in accordance with the common belief that 
the power of healing was a natural possession of holy 
men. Their mission appears to have been only for 
a short time, and they soon return to their Master. 

There is little need to discuss the words which 
close the first Gospel: ‘Go ye therefore, and make 
disciples of all the nations, baptizing them into the 


1T Cor. xv. 5. 
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name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit: teaching them to observe all things I 
commanded you ....’ This passage is admitted 
to be a late addition to the Gospel. The baptismal 
formula ‘of the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Spirit,’ did not supplant the simpler phrase ‘in 
the name of Jesus,’ until more than sixty years after 
the Crucifixion. 

(3) The Supposed Foundation of the Church in Peter. 
Similar signs of a desire to manipulate the Gospel 
account may be found in the well-known verses, 
Matthew xvi. 13-20, which have been regarded by 
the Roman Church as the charter of its primacy. 

Now when Jesus came into the parts of Cesarea Philippi, 
he asked his disciples, saying, Who do men say that the Son 
of man is? And they said, Some say John the Baptist ; 
some, Elijah: and others, Jeremiah, or one of the prophets. 
He saith unto them, But who say ye that lam? And Simon 
Peter answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God. And Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed 
art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah: for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven. 
And I also say unto thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this 
rock I will build my church; and the gates of Hades shall 
not prevail against it. I will give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven: and whatsoever thou shalt 
loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. Then charged he the 
disciples that they should tell no man that he was the Christ. 


At first sight there are four elements in this passage : 
(x) Peter attributes the Messianic dignity to Jesus, 
(2) Jesus founds the Church upon the person of Peter, 
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(3) He promises to give to Peter the keys of the 
kingdom’ of heaven and the power of binding and 
loosing, (4) He charges the disciples not to publish 
abroad the news of his Messiahship. We must 
remember that the Gospels are compilations of earlier 
materials. The corresponding passages of Mark and 
Luke contain (1) immediately followed in a natural 
manner by (4). The writer of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
inserts the story of the foundation of the church, 
and in so doing breaks the flow of the narrative. 
Again, neither of the other Gospels mentions the 
story at all; apparently this little piece of informa- 
tion is only known to him, like some other Peter- 
stories—e.g., walking on the water, shekel in fish’s 
mouth. Thus three verses, out of all the Gospel 
accounts, clumsily welded into a narrative where they 
are obviously out of place, are the slender testimony 
on which the Roman Church has based her claims. 
But what likelihood is there that they reflect truly 
the actual words of Jesus? On the one hand, it 
is true that Peter enjoyed a position of pre-eminence 
among the disciples, owing to the priority of his 
adherence to Jesus. All three Gospel writers represent 
him as discovering the Messiahship of Jesus, and in 
such a sense he might be the corner-stone of Christ- 
lanity. It is possible that the Aramean surname 
of Peter, Cephas, meaning rock, suggested to Jesus 
‘a declaration of this kind. He would use the word 
‘church,’ in its Jewish sense of assembly or congrega- 
tion, of a reunion of his disciples. If these words were 
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a genuine tradition they need imply no more than that 
Peter was to have the leading rank in the coming King- 
dom. But on the other hand, there are strong reasons 
for doubting that the words were actually spoken by 
Jesus. They seem to arise from a later time, when 
the claims of Peter and Paul as apostles were con- 
trasted in the minds of Christians—a controversy to 
which the Epistles and Acts bear witness. Moreover, 
the passage is followed shortly afterwards by contra- 
dictory sayings. A few verses later the writer tells 
how Jesus turned upon Peter with the rebuke, ‘ Get 
thee behind me, Satan: thou art a stumbling-block 
unto me: for thou mindest not the things of God, but 
the things of men.”! To the disciples who asked of him 
who should be greatest in the Kingdom of heaven he 
answers,2 ‘ Whosoever therefore shall humble him- 
self as this little child, the same is the greatest in the 
kingdom of heaven.’ He promises to the whole body 
of disciples the power of loosing and binding, without 
mentioning that this was the special privilege of 
Peter. When the mother of the two sons of Zebedee 
asks for places of honour for them in the kingdom of 
heaven, he replies that it does not depend upon him 
but upon his Father; and further, when the other 
ten show their jealousy of this attempt to secure 
authority, Jesus speaks the beautiful words, ‘ Ye 
know that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them. 
Not so shall it be among you: but whosoever would 
become great among you shall be your minister ; and 


1 Matt. xvi. 23. 2 Ibid. xviii. 4. 3 Ibid. xviii. 18. 
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whosoever would be first among you shall be your 
servant.’ 

Matthew’s Gospel! also contains the only other 
reference to the ‘church.’ Ifa dispute arises between 
two brethren, the matter must be referred to the 
church, or congregation, and settled there by general 
agreement. All these passages give an air of unreality 
to the verses we have considered, and accord neither 
with the superior authority of any one disciple, nor 
with the ranks and orders of an organized institution. 
The conclusion must be that Jesus did not directly 
found the Christian church. His life’s work was to 
influence souls and to regenerate society at large, 
not to withdraw himself with like-minded friends 
into a sectarian association. 


2. EARLY CHRISTIANITY IN PALESTINE 


(1) The Day of Pentecost. The first effect of the 
crucifixion was the dispersion of the disciples. In 
spite of the endeavours of Jesus to prepare them 
for his death the catastrophe came upon them 
with crushing force. But three days afterwards 
the conviction began gradually to spread that 
their Master still lived, and that the expectation 
of the kingdom was not terminated by his death. 
With renewed hope, they gather again in Jerusa- 
lem, where we find them in the opening chapter 
of the Acts. This book, like the Gospels, is a 
compilation, showing traces of several groups of 


1 Matt. xviii. 17. 
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documents, out of which a somewhat contradictory 
and halting narrative has been extracted. Yet it 
is clear that the tradition used by the writer, does 
not mention any church organization among the 
disciples. They meet together, first in an upper room 
and then in a larger place, from a sense of comrade- 
ship, and in the common belief in the approaching end 
of the present order of things. In their assemblies 
they praise God, listen to addresses, and break 
bread together, but they join with their fellow- 
countrymen in the ordinary worship in the Temple. 
Lots are cast in order to find a successor to Judas 
Iscariot. Peter, it is true, appears as the guiding 
spirit of their deliberations, but his authority is 
purely moral: he is not an officer of the church. 
So far the only government of the little society is 
the will of God. 

The day of Pentecost is often described as the 
birthday of the Christian church, through the descent 
of the Spirit upon the assembled disciples, manifesting 
itself in the gift of tongues. What the gift was is 
indicated by the fourteenth chapter of Paul’s First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. It was the utterance of 
a man who was so carried away by his emotions 
that he could no longer speak connectedly, but gave 
vent to broken sounds, sobs, and ejaculations. From 
various passages of the New Testament we learn 
that the gift was greatly esteemed, as showing 
that the person possessing it was in the closest 
communion with the. Spirit of God. The account in 
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the Acts seems to be composed of three strands— 
the fact that in one of their meetings the disciples 
were kindled into a frenzy of enthusiasm—the explana- 
tion, that it was due to the inbreathing of the Spirit 
accompanied by the usual signs of wind and fire— 
and a prophecy after the event : it was this enthusiasm 
which ensured that the Gospel would spread through- 
out the world, among the Parthians, Medes, and 
Elamites, from Rome to Mesopotamia. But in these 
early days the community of Jerusalem could have 
had no conception of the extension of their Gospel 
beyond the limits of Palestine. The experience meant 
to them a quickening of their zeal to enrol converts 
while yet there was time. It is significant that Peter’s - 
Pentecostal discourse is entirely concerned with the 
Messiahship of Jesus: the need of the hour is to let 
men know the importance of the time in which they 
are living. He adduces the exaltation of his fellow- 
believers as a proof, ‘This is that which hath been 
spoken by the prophet Joel: and it shall be in the 
last days, saith God, I will pour forth of my Spirit 
upon all flesh ....’ The day of Pentecost “is 
illustrative of the expectations and purposes of the 
disciples: it has no reference to the creation of a 
church. 

(2) The Preaching of the Apostles and the Entrance of 
Converts. The result of the new impulse received is 
shown in the conversion of large numbers of the peo- 
ple, including, we are told, even priests. The apostles 
give themselves so entirely to the ministry of the word, 
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that they have no time for administrative functions. 
Jerusalem was at this time a busy and populous place. 
In addition to the ordinary residents, there was a 
colony of Greek-speaking Jews, known as Hellenists, 
who had returned to settle down in the Holy City 
of their ancestors. A large number of visitors also 
were attracted by the Temple services not only from 
the surrounding country but also from distant lands. 
Amid this large population the apostles found a 
fruitful field for their work. There seems to have 
been no definite place of assembly ; wherever a crowd 
could be drawn together, in Solomon’s porch in the 
Temple precincts, in the streets and squares, the 
preachers spoke in the name of Jesus. The fact 
that no fewer than seven men! were appointed, on 
a complaint of the Hellenists, to oversee the charitable 
distributions, is testimony to the success gained 
in this section of the people. Nor is there any reason 
to doubt that the visitors carried to their homes in 
the country a knowledge of the Gospel, for when the 
first persecution dispersed the disciples of Jerusalem, 
we hear of communities in every direction. In so 
great a work of evangelization many preachers would 
be needed. Others than the apostles added their 
labours. Every Christian doubtless felt himself called 
to give of that which he had received. 

The position of the apostles, accordingly, rested on 
general esteem and on the fact that, with the exception 
of Matthias, all had been eyewitnesses of the life of 
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Jesus. They had no distinctive rank or privilege. 
The Acts mention only two or three of them by name 
while describing at some length the missionary work 
_of Philip and Stephen, neither of whom were apostles. 
Though tradition in later times filled in the picture 
and represented the various members of the Twelve 
as the founders of great churches, there is no trust- 
worthy testimony of an early date. We may conclude 
that they took their place among the rank and file, 
doing much good work, of which no memorial exists. 

In what manner the converts were admitted to 
association with the believers is difficult to determine. 
Baptism and the laying on of hands appear to have 
been equally used to confer the Holy Spirit, though ~ 
Peter and John go down to Samaria to lay hands 
on those who had already been baptized, ‘ that they 
might receive the Holy Spirit.’ It is probable that 
baptism was the usual token of entrance into the 
state of preparedness for the Messianic kingdom, 
as it had been in the time of John the Baptist, and 
that it carried with it the idea of the transmission 
of the Spirit. The laying on of hands was generally 
employed to introduce persons to a duty of trust, 
as for instance when the seven men were chosen 
for the distribution of alms, and when Paul and 
Barnabas were despatched upon their missionary 
journey. However the usage is not invariable, as 
it signifies sometimes the simple communication of 
the Spirit. 

In both these customs we are in contact with the 
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idea, which will be described later, that certain 
observances will enlist angelic powers in aid of those 
on whose behalf they are performed. Subsequent 
times have seen in the laying on of hands a definite 
ceremonial of ordination which links the priest of 
to-day with the apostles and through them with 
Jesus. But the action was not confined to the 
apostles: Ananias,! a disciple of Damascus, both 
baptizes and lays hands on Paul, and unknown mem- 
bers of the church of Antioch at a later time lay 
hands on Paul and Barnabas, in each case as a 
preparation for the work of preaching. Though on 
these and other points our sources leave much 
unexplained, the impression produced is one of 
equality among the disciples, undisturbed as yet 
by the presence of sacerdotal claims. 

(3) The ‘Deacons’ and the Poor. The appointment 
of the so-called ‘seven deacons’ throws an inter- 
esting sidelight upon the charitable practices of 
the community. Whether all goods were held in 
common or not, practically the same effect was 
produced by the great generosity of the brethren 
towards each other. "A complaint had arisen 
among the Hellenistic Jews that their necessitous 
widows were being overlooked in the daily distri- 
bution, and immediately steps were taken to remedy 
the defect. In the course of a meeting convened 
for the discussion of the subject, the apostles after 
confessing that their missionary duties allowed them 

1 Acts ix. 57. 2 Ibid. xiii. 3. 
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no time to deal with the matter, recommended that 
seven persons should be appointed for the duty. | 
The assembly thereupon nominated the required 
number, and the meeting ends in prayer and the 
laying on of hands. These persons have bee 

deacons! since the second century. {That name is 
not given to them in the account before us. ‘They 
were merely temporary officials. BES the cee 
of Philip, who is mentioned as ‘one of the seven,’ 
they fall out of sight in the later chapters of Acts, 
and no more is heard of them. ‘Very shortly after 
their appointment came the persecution which broke 
up the society at Jerusalem, so that the need for their 
services disappeared.s Later} when the Christians - 
reassembled there, the contribution which Paul and 
Barnabas brought from Antioch in aid of their 
necessities was handed over to the ‘elders.’ Prob- 
ably by this time such of the seven as "survived were 
engaged in_other work. Stephen had pteached the 


word until his martyrdom, and Philip is seen making 


~/converts immediately after the days of persecution. 


Thus there was no clear dividing line as yet between 
the various kinds of helpful service. 

(4) James and the ‘Elders. Whereas, before the 
persecution, the lead in affairs was taken by the 
upostlesy we find that afterwards certain persons 
named elders or presbuterot come into prominence. 
Another development is the gradual withdrawal of 

1 Deacon means literally _ Servant or minister. Cf. Mark 
x43: 
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Peter from notice, accompanied by the rise ees) 
the brother_of Jesus. Thus the noteworthy figures 

in the later period are James, the apos I 

the elders. Clement of Alexandria, writing in the 
later part of the second century, says that James 
was the first bishop of Jerusalem, being appointed 

to that office by the apostles. But this state- 
ment was only one of similar traditions which were 
reported of all the greater churches of that time, 
and no reliance can be placed upon any of them. 
Neither the Book of the Acts nor the Epistles of Paul, 
though frequently mentioning James, call him bishop. } = 
It may be concluded from their testimony that he} 
held_no_official position ; his leadership was due to * 
the fact that he was the ‘ brother of the Lord,’ and Dare : 
therefore was regarded with peculiar respect. In “ : 
the same way, the ee would rally come to, | 
the front, as the numbers of the disciples increased, hd. RPA eA 
and questions arose needing solution, because their | i» ¢)*5¢ 4 
age would ensure respect for their opinions. It is 
true that the Jewish synagogues were ruled under 
a consulting board of elders, who were actually 
church officers, but the name in this connexion did 
not necessarily imply old age in its possessors— 
young men might be elders, and we even hear of a 
child being appointed an elder—while, on the other 
hand, the Christian elders are expressly designated 
‘the elder! brethren.’ Evidently there is no similarity 
between the two classes. In course of time the leading 
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men among the Christians in Palestine might indeed 
become the rulers of a church, but in these early days 
there was no desire to set up a rival organization. 
The Christians of Jerusalem were intensely loyal 
to the national = and worship. 


from Antioch g yy 

was delivered into their h 
But soon other and more serious duties engaged (ein 
attention. Were the promises of the kingdom to 
be extended to the Gentiles, and on what terms ? 
Paul, since his conversion on the road to Damascus, 
had preached in that city as long as it was safe for 
him to do so. Then, after a visit to Jerusalem, 
where he ‘was acknowledged as a fellow-believer, 
he had spent some time in his native city of Tarsus, 
proceeding thence to the newly founded Gentile 
church at Antioch, from which he had been sent on 
his first missionary journey. From the beginning of 
his career as a Christian he regarded himself as having 
a mission to convert the Gentiles, so strong being his 
conviction of the world-wide importance of the Gospel, 
that he placed Jew and Gentile on a level of spiritual 
equality. This was a bold step to take. The Jewish 
mind, accustomed to the notion of Israel as the 
chosen people of God, was not quite prepared for 
the change. Certain men from Judea had even 
made their way into the Galatian churches founded 
by Paul, and insisted that no one could become a 
Christian, unless he had embraced Judaism first. 
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The result was that the apostle felt himself bound to 
go to Jerusalem to justify his work and principles 
before the brethren there. Of this momentous 
meeting there are two conflicting accounts. Paul in 
his letter to the Galatians! tells how, with Barnabas 
and Titus, he met ‘those who were of repute,’ and 
although there were intrigues to be overcome, it was 
recognized that the Gentile mission belonged to him, 
just as the Jewish was entrusted to Peter, the upshot 
being that Barnabas and he received the right hand 
of fellowship from James, Peter, and John. The 
story in the Acts? gives another version of the events. 


Paul and Bar abas _are received by‘ the..church, 
the apostles, and elders.” ‘Although the Pharisees 


are urgent for the Law of Moses, Peter, who by the 
way claims to have initiated the Gentile mission, 
pleads for tolerance. In the end, James effects a 
compromise, granting on the one hand freedom from 
interference, while suggesting on the other that a 
letter should be written to warn the converts not to 
eat food sacrificed to idols, nor to give way to Gentile 
vices. In judging between these two accounts, we 
must give the preference to Paul, who was present 
himself, and whose letter is the earlier in date. 
However, there are several significant points 
common to both accounts. Asense of unity is coming 
into existence. It is felt that there must be some 
agreement, not on matters of faith but of practice. 
The church of Jerusalem assumes a position of 


1 Gal. ii. 2 Acts xv. 
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authority which Paul, by his presence there, tacitly 
admits. The poverty of the Jewish community is 
considered to constitute a claim on the sympathies 
of all Christians. Though Paul speaks somewhat 
contemptuously of those ‘who were of repute,’ the 
apostles and_elders do in a sense represent their 
fellow-believers. In fact the forces are already at 
work which were to change the mass of disorganized 
believers into a definitely constituted society, though 
they are only as yet faint beginnings. 

(5) Was the Jewish Community a Church? In the 
foregoing pages an attempt has been made to 
deal with the main events in the early history of 
the Christian community, in so far as they were 
likely to show us what bond kept the believers to- 
gether. The picture we have is, not of a carefully 
organized society standing apart from the national 
life, but of a loose, formless association of men and 
women animated by a great hope. They are living, 
as they believe, in the last days of the present order ; 
at any moment the Messiah may return and call them 
to the blessedness of his kingdom. There is no need 
for a complex machinery of administration. As 
soon as a necessity arises simple means are found for 
coping with it. Meanwhile a zealous spirit is shown 
to convince their fellow-countrymen that Jesus is the 
long-expected deliverer of the nation. Although 
active opposition is called forth, the Gospel wins its 
way and numbers are attracted to their fellowship. 
At last a critical moment comes. Can they admit 
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the possibility of foreigners sharing the glorious 
future together with their own favoured race? In 
spite of some misgivings they meet the occasion 
nobly, and give Godspeed to the work of evangeliza- 
tion abroad. 

In view of the developments of later times, it is 
interesting to note the names by which these early 
followers of Jesus were described. It was not until 
some years had passed that the word Christian 
came into existence, being first used in Antioch,! 
where it was probably invented by the Gentiles. 
Paul and the writer of the Acts always employ the 
term ‘brethren,’ which bears witness to the kindly 
feeling existing among the members. A gathering 
of brethren in any town was known as ‘ the church.’ 
So far this word has only a local application, and 
does not cover the whole body of churches regarded 
as a unity. 

One of our greatest difficulties in forming a clear 
idea of primitive conditions, lies in the tendency to 
import into the simple words in use there the meanings 
which they have in our own day. We think of a 
church as being either a building, or a congregation 
definitely organized under a ministry or clergy, or, 
in the wider sense, an association of many congrega- 
tions. None of these significances can be attached 
to the ecclesia of the Acts. It was merely an 
assembly of the Christians, which had no fixed home, 
but met in the houses of various individuals, now 
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here, now there. Prayers were no doubt offered, 
addresses. given, and the brethren met for common 
meals, but there was no service as generally under- 
stood. Worship took place in the national Temple 
and synagogues. Nor again was there any ministry 
or clergy. On the other hand, the membership was 
only open to those who had received the Holy Spirit, 
and the bond between them was sufficiently strong 
to give them a claim upon each other for support 
in time of necessity. Add to these traits, that every 
member believed himself to be a chosen servant of 
the Messiah, whose kingdom was on the point of 
arrival. Such was ‘the church’ of Jerusalem. It 
has no parallel ‘with an any modern institution, secular. 
or religious. The church of later times has its origins, 

not in Palestine, but in the communities founded by 
the Apostle to the Gentiles. 


3. THE WORK OF PAUL 


(I) The Character of the Apostigt Paul was born 
of Jewish parents in Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia 
in Asia Minor, a city famous for its educational ad- 
vantages and literary culture. As might be expected 
such an environment left traces upon his mind and 
character. He always retained an affection for his 
native place, and there are distinct signs in his Epistles 
of an acquaintance with Greek thought and ideals. 
That he received a complete Greek education may well 
be doubted, as it was not the custom for strict Jews 
to send their sons to the Gentile schools. But the im- 
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pressions of early years are not easily effaced, and to 
these may be ascribed the sympathetic insight into 
Gentile nature, which he afterwards displayed in his 
missionary work. The greater part of his education 
seems to have been gained in Jerusalem, where he 
was a disciple of the famous Gamaliel. As regards 
social position he was the son of a Roman citizen, 
by no means a common distinction at that time. 
Combined with these advantages he possessed a 
great power of enthusiasm, and a rare beauty of moral 
character. No man, therefore, could have been 
more fitted than he, by education and temperament, 
to bridge the gap between Jewish Christianity and 
the Roman Empire. It is not perhaps too much to 
say, with Matthew Arnold, that Christianity would 
have ‘ dried up in Judean sands,’ if it had not merged 
in the stream of world-wide activity. And the hero 
of this process was Paul. 

Only gradually did the knowledge of his life’s 
work come to him; at least five years and probably 
more passed after his conversion before he set out 
in company with Barnabas on his first missionary 
journey to Galatia.1 Henceforth he was continually 

1The exact date cannot of course be determined, any 
more than the dates of the birth and crucifixion of Jesus. 
Dr. Ramsay considers that Paul’s first missionary journey 
began in a.D. 48 or 49, but the matter is quite conjectural. 

Notre.—In the following pages the Epistles to the Romans, 
Galatians, Corinthians, Thessalonians, Philippians, and 


Philemon are assumed to be genuine writings of Paul. 
Those to the Ephesians and Colossians are later, though 
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busy, preaching the gospel from place to place, 
keeping in touch with the churches he had founded, 
exercising a constant supervision over their most 
intimate affairs, and writing letters to encourage, 
censure, or praise them. Nothing was too small 
for notice, if it affected the moral well-being of his 
people, and even when in prison in Rome, he finds 
time to send an affectionate, earnest letter about a 
runaway slave.1_ Every line of his Epistles reveals to 
us a man all on fire with the zeal for winning souls. 

(2) Preaching in: the Synagogues. To some extent 
Paul found the way prepared for him. Already in 
many of the Greek cities there were synagogues of 
the Jews ‘of the Dispersion, in which an active pro-- 
paganda was carried on, so that it might be said of 
them that they ‘compassed heaven and earth to 
make one proselyte.’ A teaching of monotheism was 
very welcome to the more cultivated spirits among 
the Gentiles, and no doubt considerable numbers 
were attracted to the synagogues. The Jewish 
historian Josephus boasted that there was no city 
or people where the Jewish Sabbath and festivals 
were not celebrated. Augustine reports some words 
of Seneca to the effect that ‘the practices of this 


obviously they reflect much of Paul’s thought. The Pastoral 
Epistles appear from indications contained in them to belong 
to the last years of the first or opening years of the second 


century. But in all the Epistles there is evidence of insertions 
by later hands. 


1 Philemon. 
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cursed race are spread to such an extent that 
they are allowed to-day over the whole earth: 
the conquered have dictated their laws to the 
conquerors.’ Whatever be the truth of these asser- 
tions, it is certain that Judaism made a considerable 
advance in the first century of our era. There was, 
however, one great drawback. The Jew could never 
divorce from himself his national pride. Though 
willing to make adherence easier for the convert, 
he would not allow him a total immunity from Jewish 
observances, and to the last regarded him as an 
inferior creature. The convert, on the other hand, 
while admiring the monotheism of Israel, no doubt 
found the harshness of the Law oppressive. It can 
be understood, then, how gladly they accepted the 
alternative offered by Paul, together with the humaner 
aspects of Christianity. In the beginning, the apostle 
seems to have followed the example of Jesus in 
utilizing the synagogue service for his preaching. 
There was an opportunity after the reading of the 
Law and the Prophets for any person present to rise 
and address the congregation. This was the means 
chosen by Paul for opening his mission at Antioch 
in Pisidia, at Iconium, at Thessalonica, and elsewhere. 
Generally he and his friends were expelled as soon as 
the audience grasped the purport of his words, and 
on one occasion at Corinth the president of the 
synagogue was beaten for having tolerated his presence 
there, but the words had already sunk into the minds 
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of his Gentile hearers. The foundations of a future 
community were laid.. The efforts of the new disciples, 
aided by the apostle’s custom of seizing every chance 
for speaking the word, would soon bring fresh recruits. 
In some cases, even Jews were won over, and it is 
probable that they constituted a small part in every 
church. 


As time went on the synagogues would naturally- 


be closed to him, yet it is characteristic of the apostle, 
that he should persevere, in spite of the violent 
treatment accorded to him, in making use of them, 
so long as they afforded him scope for his work. 


| (3) House-churches. The parties which followed 


thas, 


the apostlé in these conflicts would need a new home. ” 
There is no record of their having built a church. 


/ They assembled in the house of one of their own 


puralaace 
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number, who was probably richer than the rest, 
since he had a room large enough for the purpose. 
Thus at Ephesus Aquila and Priscilla had a church 
in their house, and at Corinth the proselyte Justus, 
a Gentile by birth, who lived hard by the synagogue, 
received Paul and his friends. A parallel in later 
times may be found in the house-conventicles in the 
Covenanting times in Scotland, | or-in-the meeting of 


__friends»for service-in-a house, which preceded- the 


| building-of-many~of.our..old. Presbyterian Chapels. 


If the community were too large for one house, several 
might be used, and the church of Corinth seems to 
have included three or four such assemblies.; * The 


Set 
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ground plan of the earliest Roman church, discovered q m shnth 
in the Forum at Rome in 1900, is modelled not on the fee geen 
basilica or public hall, but on the audience hall of mr ? 
the wealthy Roman burgher; and the recollections ~ 

of the familiar surroundings at the meetings of the 

_ house-churches probably guided the pencil of the 
architect who first planned the earliest public buildings 
dedicated to Christian worship.’? Ah It was not till the 

end of the second century that “the custom arose of 
erecting churches solely intended for worship, and 

then only in the larger towns. The house-church 

still survived in the rural districts. \ 

(4) @ The Jewish and Pagan Models of the First 
Churches. It has been suggested that these little 
communities were organized on the model of the 
synagogues, from which many of the members had 
been drawn. But it is unlikely that this occurred. 

The new churches marked a complete revolt from the 
. synagogue, and the preponderating Gentile element 
would be unfavourable to a continuance of Jewish 
rules. In the synagogues there were officers bearing 
Greek designations which may be translated as 
follows :—Presidents of the synagogue, leading men, 
elders, presidents of the elders, scribes or secretaries, 
servants, and the ‘fathers’ and ‘mothers.’ We 
find none of these names in the Pauline churches. 
The apostle was more concerned with sowing ideas 
than in creating institutions, and any reference to 





1 Lindsay: ‘The Church and the Ministry in the Early 
Centuries,’ p. 42. 
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organization falls only casually from his pen. Such 
organization as there was doubtless grew up as the 
need for it was felt, by which time the old association 
with the synagogue had faded into the past. Certain 
customs, however, were immediately taken over. 
Teaching, exhortation, prayer, the use of the Old 
Testament, the singing of Psalms, the frequency of 
meetings, and the liberty of preaching are all Jewish 
in origin. These matters concerned the spiritual 
life of the church, which was of importance from the 
beginning. 

To correspond with this Jewish element, it would 
be natural to expect new elements introduced by the 
Gentile converts. Certainly customs foreign to the - 
synagogues appear at once. The social life is demo- 
cratic without distinction of persons, and the church 
is open to men of every rank and nationality ; women 
are allowed to take a leading position; love-feasts 
followed by the Lord’s Supper are held; Sunday 
takes the place of the Jewish Sabbath. Some of these 
changes are the logical outcome of Paul’s views, but 
others seem to have been introduced from without. 
The love-feast may well have been the festival- 
dinner of the Greek associations in another dress. 

During the first century of our era there were 
innumerable small private clubs in the Roman Empire, 
which sprang up in every class of society and existed 
for various objects. Craftsmen combined, in the 
manner of a modern Friendly Society, for mutual 


1I Cor. xvi. 2. 
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aid and an occasional feast. There were associations 
of freedmen, burial societies, trade guilds, and boards 
of trustees fulfilling the terms of pious bequests. 
Originally the purely secular clubs wete called Evanoi, 
while those for religious purposes were Tiiasoi. But 
in our period the cult of some deity was attached 
to practically every association, just as the guilds in 
English medieval towns generally supported a chapel 
dedicated to some saint who was regarded as their 
patron. The worship was purely ceremonial, con- 
sisting of sacrifices, liturgical rites, and festivals. 
The administration of the societies was in the hands 
of presidents, secretaries, priests and priestesses, 
overseers, etc. How far did the existence of such 
societies influence the Christian churches ? Probably 
not at all directly ; there was no attempt to organize 
the house-churches under officers similar to those 
in the list just given. And yet the converts, some of 
whom must have been familiar with the Evanoz, 
would carry with them into their new sphere many 
ideas gained in the past. As time went on the 
development of the church was profoundly influenced 
by its pagan environment—an influence which 
displayed itself at every point, ranging from the 
creation of the bishop to the sacramental modifi- 
cations of the Lord’s Supper. But at the time of 
Paul’s first missionary successes, the process was only 
in germ. Everything is still in a formless and fluid 
state. In the first flush of religious enthusiasm very 
little attention is directed to practical considerations ; 
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the believers are conscious only of the new hopes 
awakened, and do not wish either to examine or 
fortify them. 

b. The Legal Position of Religious Associations. 
One point more should be noticed in connexion 
with the synagogues, clubs, and churches. The 
Roman masters of the world regarded all three as 
being of the same nature, i.e., collegia or private 
societies. Theoretically such associations, with the 
exception of a few favoured ones, were forbidden by 
law because of the fear that they might become 
centres of political intrigue. Actually there was 
almost universal toleration, due to the fact that it 
lay within,the power of local magistrates to enforce - 
the law or not. The Jewish synagogues, however, 
were exempt, being collegia licita or authorized 
societies. Whether then the churches were looked 
upon as Jewish or Gentile assemblies, they enjoyed 
immunity for many years. On one occasion Gallio, 
proconsul of Achaia, refused to proceed against Paul 
and his companions, probably because he thought 
that the tumult was. only a quarrel between two 
Jewish associations. No doubt this character of a 
collegium licitum clung to the Christians for a time 
and ensured them freedom from molestation. 

4. CHURCH MEETINGS ~ 

Is it possible for us to picture for ourselves the 
Christian congregation and service of nearly two 
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thousand years ago? Though no account of an 
actual meeting in apostolic times has been pre- 
served, there are scattered details in Paul’s writings, 
notably in the fourteenth chapter of his first Epistle 
to the Corinthians, from which a fairly trustworthy 
idea can be obtained. 

(I) The Nationality of the Members. In such 
a city as Corinth, there must have been a great 
diversity in the rank, education, and even nationality 
of the worshippers. Dissenters from the synagogues, 
Jewish converts, citizens of Roman origin, freedmen 
and slaves, Greeks who had not yet rid themselves 
entirely of the associations of their paganism, Asiatics, 
merchants, humble workmen, women of good birth 
and of the lowest classes, such were the heterogeneous 
elements out of which the congregation might be 
composed. Yet all distinctions are forgotten in the 
consciousness of a new birth in Christ, and a bond of 
affectionate feeling unites one and all. 

There appear to have been two or three different 
kinds of meetings, one for worship and mutual 
edification, another for the love-feast and the Lord’s 
Supper, and a third for deliberation on matters 
affecting the society. But all these various purposes 
may have been combined in one continuous assembly. 
There is no need to think that any fixed usage had 
been adopted. 

(2) a. The Meeting for Worship. In the body of 
the room the congregation is seated, the women prob- 
ably on one side, and the men on the other. Further 
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back are those who are not yet brethren, and beyond 
is a fringe of the unbelievers, whom curiosity has 
brought into the building. We hear of no officials 
appointed to lead the services; all is left to the 
Spirit, or in our modern speech, to the enthusiasm 
of the moment. Prayer after prayer is given by the 
brethren, the congregation joining in a united Amen 
after each. Psalms selected at home, are sung either 
by individuals or by all present. Then a member 
would give an address in which he had embodied his 
private reflections. In order that there may be no 
interruptions, it is understood that the women must 
not whisper or ask for explanations. Thus the 
service proceeds. Meanwhile the emotional natures 
of the pedple are being roused. The prophets stand — 
up to testify to the voice of God in their hearts with 
such eagerness that sometimes two or three are 
speaking at the same time, or one rises before another 
has finished. Carried away by their feelings, first one 
and then another of the audience begin passionate 
ejaculatory prayers, in which the words and sentences 
are so broken and rugged that few can understand 
them. Others attempt to explain these utterances. 
Often in the course of the services, especially when 
the prophets were speaking, some stranger from the 
back of the hall would fling himself down upon his 
knees in prayer, pour out a confession of his sins, 
and bear witness to the presence of God in their 
midst. Finally, a benediction would be said and 
the meeting dispersed. 
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The impression we receive in this picture is one of 
entire freedom : the worship is the natural expression 
of many hearts and is not bound to any fixed order 
of proceedings. So spontaneous was the whole, that 
there was a danger of disorder. Those who spoke 
with tongues might forget that their part of the 
worship was more likely to edify themselves than to 
instruct others, and the eagerness of the prophets 
to deliver their message might result in two or three 
persons addressing the meeting at the same time. 
The passage in Paul’s letter from which we have 
largely drawn our account was in the nature of a 
friendly warning to the church. Though not depre- 
cating the gift of tongues, he points out that it is 
better to speak, pray, and sing intelligibly that all 
may understand. One prophet ought to wait till 
another has finished. They must keep in mind that 
all things should ‘be done decently and in order.’ 
Yet beyond these few broad principles Paul does 
not prescribe any definite rules for public worship : 
evidently the congregation may be trusted to carry 
on their services in a manner at once reverent and 
helpful to themselves. 

b. Baptism. It seems probable that in the course 
of the meetings for worship just described, occasions 
would arise for setting the seal of the association 
upon new members. Baptism, still at this time 
confined to adults, was the recognized and only means 
of entrance into the church. By it the new-comer 
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was made a member of ‘the body of Christ,’ and 
certain spiritual benefits were communicated to him. 
These latter we shall consider more at length in a 
later chapter. Originally, important as the rite 
was, it had been conferred upon converts directly 
and without preparation. The apostle, during his 
missionary journeys, takes the nearest water at hand 
and baptizes those who had been won by his preach- 
ing. It was only to be expected, however, as the 
church grew into distinctness, that baptism should 
become more than a chance occurrence. It is true 
that Paul does not speak of an officer charged to 
baptize, nor of a fixed occasion for baptism. But 
it may be conjectured from the reference to ‘ teaching ’ 
in his list‘of gifts, that some instruction was given 
to converts, before their formal entrance into the 
church. Then doubtless the rite might be performed 
at any ordinary meeting for worship, by any person 
whose character and age gave him a standing in the 
congregation. 

(3) The Lord’s Supper. When dealing with the 
Lord’s Supper, in a subsequent chapter, we shall 
examine more fully the second type of meetings 
common in the Pauline churches. It is enough to 
say now that a common meal was taken by the 
brethren, in the course of which bread was broken 
and wine drunk, both as a commemoration of the 
last supper which Jesus took with his disciples in 
the upper room in Jerusalem, and as a symbol of 
the unity of the church in its Master. Unfortunately 
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there had crept in abuses, which the apostle condemns 
in unsparing terms. The feast was being celebrated 
as a feast only, while its religious significance was 
dropping into the background. Accordingly he 
reminds them that the preliminary meal, if it is eaten 
in a selfish or disorderly manner, is not a fitting intro- 
duction to the Lord’s Supper. 

(4) The Business-Meeting. In addition to the 
two gatherings for worship, one would expect to 
find occasions when the brethren came together to 
discuss matters affecting the common life of the 
Church. At Corinth, where there was more than 
one house-church, it appears that all the brethren 
assembled at a general meeting if occasion required. 
Letters were sent from it asking for the apostle’s 
advice on questions of practical morality which 
affected the whole community.1 The travelling 
Christian was furnished with recommendations to 
other churches.2 There is evidence also that the 
necessities of other Christians, and especially those 
of Jerusalem, were brought before such a meeting, 
and money supplies dispatched,* or an authorized 
collector appointed. Other matters perhaps would 
not call for so large a meeting, and might be settled 
in a single church, such as disciplinary measures in 
case of evil conduct in any member. Expulsions took 
place sometimes,5 which were revoked when due 
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signs of repentance were shown.!. We may conclude 
from the sixth verse of the second chapter of the 
second Epistle to the Corinthians that a vote was 
taken, and the opinion of the majority (Greek: more) 
was decisive. 

It must not be forgotten that the members of the 
church were ordinarily engaged in the busy com- 
mercial life of their town, trading and supplying 
goods not only to their Gentile fellow-citizens but 
also to each other. Disputes were sure to arise, in 
which one party would complain of being dishonestly 
overreached by the other. The importance of the 
church meeting is shown by Paul’s strong advice 
that such matters should be amicably settled there, 
and not in the pagan law courts. The spirit of Christ- 
lanity is to rule all the dealings, and touch every point 
in the lives of its professors. 

(5) The Democratic Character of the Meetings. Such 
is a picture of the Corinthian Church as revealed 
in Paul’s own letter. Probably there were great 
differences in detail in other churches, owing to the 
_ fact that there was no uniform organization, but it is 
likely that the main outlines are true for all the 
communities founded by the apostle. What are 
these salient features ? We can hardly fail to be 
struck by the absence of any reference to persons 
of authority, either clergy or laity, or to a controlling 
committee. All the members are equally called to 
be sons of God. Accordingly every one has a 
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share in the government of the church, which is a 
free democratic institution. Paul did not write his 
Epistles to presiding officers, distinct from the con- 
gregation, but to the ‘ Church of God,’ the ‘ saints,’ 
who are in Rome or in Galatia as the case may be. 
Occasionally he sends greetings to persons, men and 
women, by name, yet there is no sign that they are 
office-bearers.} 

However, merit was sure to come to the front, 
and it was only right that it should be respected. 
One excelled in teaching, another in practical delibera- 
tions, a third in prophecy. These aptitudes were 
looked upon as a gift of God for the service of all. 
Though we hear of no one being elected to an office, 
beyond that of a messenger, nevertheless certain 
men had a personal weight and standing in the 
community, which ensured concurrence with their 
opinions. The Corinthian Christians are told to be 
“in subjection unto’ Stephanas,? the first convert, 
as well as to others who, like him, had done faithful 
work. It is a general injunction—‘that ye also 
be in subjection to such and to every one that helpeth 
in the work and laboureth.’ Again in the Churches 
of Rome and Thessalonica, reference is made to 
men who were over the rest. 


1 Notre.—lIt is true that he addresses the bishops (overseers) 
and deacons (assistants) of the Philippians. But, as we shall 
see later, these terms were used in quite a general sense, 
and not of definitely elected officers. 
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Out of this natural pre-eminence were to arise 
two ministries, the prophetic and the administrative, 
the former destined for but a short career, the latter 
to develop by slow stages into the Christian priesthood. 


5. THE CONCEPTION OF UNITY 


(I) The Messianic Hope: a Binding Force. The feeling 
among the Christians that they were members of one 
body, greater than their local centre, may be said 
to have existed from the first days. One can readily 
understand that enrolment among the followers of a 
Messiah, who was shortly to appear, would give a 
sense of general unity. The Messianic hope was still 
vivid during the lifetime of Paul, and constituted an’ 
integral part of his thinking. A later time is reflected 
in the Pastoral Epistles, where discouragement and 
impatience are beginning to descend upon the waiting 
believers. But it was probably not till far on in the 
second century that the Church settled down to her 
réle of an earthly institution. While such were the 
ideas in which the Christians lived, it was natural 
for them to consider that they were attached to 
their fellow-believers by a peculiarly close bond of 
sympathy. This unity was ideal—it dwelt only 
in the thought of Christians, but had no visible or 
outward expression. Thus there was no council 
of all the churches, in which delegates might meet 
to discuss common affairs, nor was there even any 
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exact uniformity of creed. Some people held to Paul, 
others quoted Peter as an authority, others regarded 
themselves as belonging to Apollos.1 To these 
varieties of opinion, the questions of asceticism and 
of eating food sacrificed to idols added diversities of 
_ practice. And yet, transcending the innumerable 
points of difference which must have shown themselves 
in churches, founded by different persons and often 
geographically distant, was the great unifying con- 
viction of a special relation to God and his purposes. 
This not only drew all Christians together, but also 
marked their separation from the surrounding 
paganism. The outward world was perishing and 
temporal, except such part of it as they could win 
over to Christ, in whom they themselves were set 
apart for eternity. 

(2) Paul’s Doctrine of the Body of Christ. It was 
one of Paul’s main objects. to strengthen this 
feeling of unity both between churches and indi- 
viduals. Though the word ‘church’ is never used 
in a comprehensive sense in the genuine Epistles,? 
the underlying sense was never absent from the 
apostle’s mind. He tells one church of the doings of 
another: the Corinthians are informed ofthe generosity 
of the churches of Macedonia ; * he praises the Thes- 
salonians* because they had been ‘imitators of the 
churches of God which are in Judea,’ in the noble 
constancy with which they had met persecution, and 
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refers to both these groups of churches as being ‘in 
Christ Jesus.’ But he desires further to link all the 
churches in a bond of sympathy with the mother- 
church in Jerusalem, which is as it were ‘ the root,’ 
the Gentiles being the ‘a wild olive’ which is grafted 
on the tree.2 It was with the aim of demonstrating 
this unity that he threw himself so heartily into the 
work of the collection for the poor saints of Jerusalem.* 
Even more explicitly he points out that Christ is the 
centre in which everything meets. In the beautiful 
metaphor of the body, with its members each fitted 
for particular offices, he pictures the relation of the 
brethren to each other and to their common ideal. 
‘ For in one Spirit were we all baptized into one body, 
whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free, and 
were all made to drink of one Spirit. . . . Now we 
are the body of Christ and severally members thereof.* 
The principle of unity lies in the fact that those who 
are united to Christ live by the same pattern, are in 
the same relation to God, and enjoy the same hope 
ofimmortality. Therefore there must be mutual love, 
forbearance, and forgiveness among Christians. It 
is a noble conception, all the finer because it is entirely 
spiritual, and is not used to justify an existing 
organization. Many years passed before the unity 
of the church was crystallized in forms, losing as might 
be expected much of its strength in the process. 
When at last creeds were necessary to safeguard the 


1] Thess. i. 1; I Cor. i. 2. 2 Romans xi. 16, 17. 
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faith, and officers to enforce them, it is a sign that the 
Church is trembling on the verge of disunion. 

(3) Messages between the Churches. There were 
many activities in the Church which were at once 
a contributory cause and the result of this idea 
of unity. Messengers passed from one church to 
another along the busy Roman highroads, carrying 
charitable contributions! or letters, and Christian 
travellers? no doubt were entrusted with friendly 
communications. Only in this way could Paul’s 
own letters be delivered to the many churches in a 
province to which they were addressed. Thus the 
arrival of his Epistle to the Christians of Galatia, 
which was a large tract of country, would necessitate 
the service of messengers from church to church. 
Occasionally, if unable to visit a society, the apostle 
sent a representative, and his converts repaid the 
interest he showed in them by referring to him their 
doubts and problems. In the writings which succeed 
Paul’s time the references to intercommunication 
grow more numerous. So it is not surprising that 
the virtue of hospitality is repeatedly enjoined. 
Such constant passing to and fro between the com- 
munities tended to keep alive and increase the sense 
of unity of which it was the expression. 

The same result was promoted by the itinerant 
apostles. Whether any of the Twelve, beyond Peter 
and perhaps John, were Gentile missionaries we do 
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not know, but there were many unknown men, bearing 
the name of apostle, at work in evangelizing the 
Roman world. It was largely through them that the 
communities in widely different provinces developed 
on uniform lines and retained the sense of connexion 
with kindred churches. They were the visible links 
which made the Church one. In the following pages 
we shall attempt to define more clearly what place 
they held in early church life, and in what sense they 
may be said to have constituted a ministry. 


CHAPTER II 
THE PROPHETIC MINISTRY 


I.°. THE APOSTLES 


(I) Spiritual Gifts. Writing to his friends in 
Rome and Corinth the apostle Paul speaks of various 
abilities for service which distinguish the members 
of the ‘ body of Christ,’ and pleads that there should 
be no friction between those who may be equally 
useful, though in different ways, to the Church, for 
“there are diversities of gifts.’1 In the two lists, 
however, he places the gifts that tend to spiritual 
edification first : apostleship, prophecy, teaching, ex- 
hortation ; afterwards the more practical qualities : 
government and ruling, almsgiving and mercy. The 
latter are referred to again in the beginning of the 
Epistle to the Philippians, where he wishes grace 
and peace to all the saints in Christ Jesus, with the 
bishops (overseers) and deacons (assistants). 

The history of the creation of the clergy is the 
inversion of the above order: the prophetic ministry 
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sinks into the background to give place to a permanent 
order of officials whose functions had originally been 
merely administrative. As the first freshness of 
enthusiasm spent itself, the promoters of order 
naturally gained increasing weight. In the Didaché, 
or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, a little church 
manual compiled about the turn of the first century, 
we see the process at work. The prophet or apostle 
is not always a genuine spiritual leader, nor always 
available, in which case the bishop or overseer of the 
church is to act in his stead. Later there is revival 
of prophecy, with its doctrine of constant inspiration 
from above, but it is unsuccessful, and the bishop 
is now considered to be the guardian of a trustworthy 
tradition of revelation. 

Yet, as we saw in our first chapter, the apostles 
and prophets did inestimable service for Christianity : 
the apostle carried the gospel abroad; the prophet 
won new adherents to the churches. No picture of 
church life is complete without them. They were 
the natural successors of Jesus and his companions 
in the work of preaching. What then were their 
distinctive functions? Why did they pass out of 
sight and leave the field to persons whose work was 
originally regarded as of a lower order ? : 

(2) The Wider Apostolate. In dealing with the 
life of Jesus and the early days of the Church in 
Jerusalem, we noticed that twelve of the intimate 
friends of Jesus were known as the apostles, but 
in the Pauline churches a far larger number of men 
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were referred to by that name. Thus in the Acts 
Paul and Barnabas are appointed apostles.1 Paul 
claims the title for himself, Silvanus, and Timothy 
in one passage,? and in another asserts that the 
success of his mission sets a seal upon his apostleship.® 
Still more clearly does he distinguish the wider 
apostolate from the band of the Master’s followers 
in his record of the manifestations of the Risen 
Christ. ‘ He appeared to Cephas ; then to the twelve ; 
then he appeared to above five hundred brethren 
at once . .. then he appeared to James; then to all 
the apostles.’ It is plain that the apostles of the 
time immediately after the crucifixion are a smaller 
body than the five hundred, but larger than the 
twelve. Evidently as time went on, fresh recruits 
to the ranks were gained, for the salutations at the 
end of the Epistle to the Romans® include greetings 
to ‘Andronicus and Junias, my kinsmen.... 
who are of note among the apostles.’ It is interesting 
to observe that the sex of the second name is doubtful ; 
the margin of the Revised Version gives it as Junia ; 
Origen alters it to Julia; Junia is commemorated 
in the Greek martyrologies as the female companion 
of Andronicus. If this conjecture is correct, then 
we have to believe there were women as well as men 
among the apostles. Support is lent to this view by a 
book known as the Acts of Paul and Thekla, belonging 
to the later part of the second century, which calls 
1 Acts xiii. 1-4. 2T Thess. i. 1; ii. 6. 3 I Cor. ix. 1-6. 
4T Cor. xv. 5-7. 5 Rom. xvi. 7. 
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the maiden Thekla the ‘holy apostle.’ Moreover, 
Paul speaks of Euodia and Syntyche as women who 
had laboured with him in the gospel. 

Though in after-times the apostleship became 
restricted to the Twelve, it did not escape the notice 
of many writers that many more had originally borne 
that name. The writer of the Shepherd of Hermas, 
a second century work, puts the number at forty ; 
Eusebius was of opinion that the five hundred were 
apostles; Tertullian did not hesitate to include 
the seventy disciples, and it was debated whether 
Philip the Evangelist might not more properly be 
described as an apostle. All these instances show 
that the apostolate in early days was a large class,. 
the membership of which, in spite of attempts at 
definition, was never accurately computed. 

(3) Recruiting of Apostles. On what conditions, 
by what methods, believers were called to enter it 
we do not know. But from the story of the mission 
of Paul and Barnabas, we may conclude that any local 
church, in the act of sending a messenger forth to 
_ carry the gospel elsewhere, or to represent the com- 
munity, created an apostle. The name means ‘ one 
who is sent.’ So Epaphroditus was the apostle of 
the Philippian Church to Paul; and in more general 
terms Paul speaks of ‘his brethren, the apostles of 
the churches, the glory of Christ,’ in connexion with 
the contributions collected for the poor in Jerusalem. 
We have no proof, however, that a direct commission 
from a church was always necessary. Doubtless any 
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man who felt himself called to visit the churches 
or to carry the good tidings among the Gentiles was 
regarded as an apostle. The rapid spread of Christ- 
ianity can only be explained on the supposition that 
there was a large number of these self-appointed 
preachers. Of the churches existing during Paul’s 
lifetime probably only a small part had been actually 
founded by him; the rest had sprung up from the 
sowing of others. We learn from the Epistles that 
they were honourably welcomed and entertained 
by their fellow-believers whenever they went among 
them, and received from them the material support 
which was needed to set them free for their ministry. 
Thus we may picture them passing from town to town 
in their missionary labours, alighting for a moment 
amid some circle of believers whom they encouraged 
and cheered by their presence, and then speeding 
forth to win fresh souls for their Master. 
Nevertheless, though there seems to have been no 
uniform method of appointment, the apostles would 
naturally be expected to show signs that they were 
fitted for their work. Paul considers apostleship 
to be a divine gift, of which the tokens were powerful 
and spiritual preaching,! patient endurance, and 
success,2 and speaks of would-be apostles who had 
failed to make their position good. The need for such 
a standard became more pronounced in later times, 
when the generous treatment accorded by the believers 
led unworthy and insincere persons to traffic in 
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religion. Moreover, new elements foreign to the 
original .faith were showing themselves in Church 
teaching, and the apostle might be seducing souls 
to a dangerous doctrine. So believers must be on 
their watch, both against the idle impostor and the 
heretical preacher. In the Teaching! the following 
rules are given :— 

Whosoever then, comes and teaches you all these things 
aforesaid, receive him. But if the teacher himself being 
perverted teach any other teaching so as to undo them, hear 
him not: but if it be to the increase of righteousness and the 
knowledge of the Lord, receive him as the Lord. 

But concerning the apostles and prophets, according to 
the ordinance of the gospel, so do ye. Let every apostle 
that cometh to you be received as the Lord. But he shall 
not remain more than one day, and if need be, another also: 
but if he remain three he is a false prophet. And when the 
apostle goes away let him take nothing more than bread 
enough till he reach his night quarters. If he ask for money 
he is a false prophet. 

Thus the evidences of moral character and of a 
divine mission precede the recognition of any man as 
an apostle. Here we touch upon the difference be- 
tween the early ministry and the episcopacy and 
priesthood which succeeded it. The bishop had 
spiritual authority because of his office, because he 
was a bishop. The apostle was an apostle because he 
had spiritual worth and authority. 

We touch also upon the causes which led to the 
decay of the apostolate. It can no longer command 
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the same confidence as of old. The danger of heresy 
and imposture is working in favour of the duly 
appointed local official. In addition, the work of 
evangelization round the Mediterranean is nearing 
completion. And so the apostolate fades away, and 
the fame of the Twelve rises into higher eminence 
above the unknown crowd who had shared their name, 
until finally the Church almost forgets that any but 
they were called apostles. 


2. THE PROPHETS 


(I) Origins of Prophecy. In the passage just 
cited the missionary apostolate seems to blend with 
the prophetic function, for the apostle who fails to 
demonstrate his sincerity is to be considered a false 
prophet. What was the distinction between the two ? 
The answer to this question is that the apostle was 
always a prophet, but the prophet was not always 
an apostle. Both prophesy, yet in common usage 
the itinerant prophet is known as an ‘ apostle,’ while 
the stationary prophet bears that name alone. When 
the former, after visiting a church, had departed for 
fresh fields of labour, the latter carried on the task 
of edification among the faithful. 

In order to understand the nature of prophecy, 
we must refer back to Old Testament times. Its 
earliest form seems to have been a state of religious 
ecstasy or emotional frenzy. There is the figure of 
Saul as he meets a wandering band of minstrels, and 
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yielding to their enthusiasm prophesies among them. 
Ancient thought attributed such excitement to some 
compelling external power or inspiration. It was 
supposed that God revealed to the prophets not only 
his will, but the course of the future also. So Saul 
on the eve of a battle seeks from dreams and prophets 
a forecast of the result. When, however, the Hebrew 
conception of religion became more spiritual, the 
prophet rose from the position of a mere soothsayer 
to that of a national adviser who guided the policy 
and purified the morals of his countrymen in accord- 
ance with the instructions of God. A further change 
took place in the interval between the Babylonian 
captivity and the birth of Jesus. All eyes were now 
turned to the future in expectation of the coming of 
the Messiah, and the prophet’s main function was 
to describe the glories of his kingdom. Among 
other predictions, it was foretold that prophecy itself 
would become a common possession. 

And it shall come to pass afterward, that I will pour out 
my spirit upon all flesh; and your sons and your daughters 
shall prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, your 


young men shall see visions: and also upon the servants and 
upon the handmaids in those days will I pour out my spirit.2 


In these three forms of prophecy, different as they 
are, the underlying idea is the same—that the prophet 
is one to whom the Spirit has revealed secret things. 

_He is in constant communion with God, and stands 
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before his nation as the interpreter of the divine 
purposes. 

(2) Prophecy in the Church of Jerusalem. The fact 
that Jesus came as the Messiah in the thought of 
his followers, will explain the immediate appearance 
_of prophecy in the Church. According to Matthew’s 
Gospel, he himself was a prophet, and as such he was 
recognized by the multitude who escorted him to 
Jerusalem and answered the questions of the citizens 
with the cry, ‘This is the prophet, Jesus, from 
Nazareth of Galilee.’ Even his birth was said to 
have been accompanied by signs of prophecy, as was 
also that of John, his forerunner; Zacharias, when 
at last his tongue was loosed, was filled with ‘the 
Holy Spirit’ and prophesies; and the aged widow 
Anna, who gives thanks to God during the purification 
of the infant Jesus in the Temple, is designated a 
prophetess. Accordingly the picture of the early 
Church drawn for us in the Book of the Acts displays 
the prophetic spirit in full vigour. Barnabas, whose 
very name, ‘son of prophecy,’ implies his eminence in 
this character, is ‘ full of the Holy Spirit.’ Prophets 
go down from Jerusalem to Antioch, and one of them, 
Agabus, successfully predicts a famine. At Antioch 
indeed there is a little group of ‘ prophets and teachers ’ 
whose spiritual energy is heightened by fasting and 
prayer, and it is in obedience to the prompting of the 
Holy Spirit that they dedicate Paul and Barnabas 
to the missionary apostolate. That prophecy implied, 
to a certain extent, foreknowledge of the future is 
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shown by the story of Agabus.1 He had come to 
meet Paul at Caesarea when he was on his last journey 
to Jerusalem, in order to dissuade him from proceed- 
ing, but in vain. With a last effort he takes the 
apostle’s girdle, binds his own feet and hands with it 
in symbolic fashion, and in the name of the Spirit 
declares that ‘So shall the Jews at Jerusalem bind 
the man that owneth this girdle.’ 

(3) Prophets in the Pauline Churches. The rela- 
tively late date of the Book of the Acts, together 
with the fact that it is obviously a compilation of 
conflicting materials, does not allow us to accept all 
its details as trustworthy. But the Epistles of Paul 
amply corroborate its testimony as to the existence 
of prophecy. The first preachers of Christianity 
felt that they were possessed by a spirit not their 
own; they were conscious of powers within them 
which they had not known before; they were so 
convinced of the Messiahship of Jesus that the events 
of the coming transformation seemed to be actually 
before their eyes, and thus their office among the 
believers would be to strengthen their faith and 
quicken their hopes. Naturally, not all the members 
of a church were capable of such enthusiastic vision, 
nor of communicating to others the power of their 
own convictions. Prophecy is a ‘gift’ in the list of 
functions drawn up by Paul, and those who possessed 
it took the lead in the meetings for worship. Paul 
_ himself claims that he is a prophet, and closes his first 
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letter to the Corinthians with the words Maran atha 
“our Lord is coming.’! We may perhaps see in the 
beautiful passage in his letter to the Thessalonians 
a type of the prophetic utterance.2 The apostle is 
anxious to console the believers concerning those 
that have fallen asleep. He speaks indeed not ‘in 
the Spirit,’ but with a more august sanction, ‘ by 
the word of the Lord.’ The fear that at the Last Day 
the living would miss their departed friends was 
groundless. The Lord himself would ‘ descend from 
heaven, with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, 
and with the trump of God; the dead in Christ would 
rise first, then the living would be caught up into the 
clouds to meet him; so they would all be ever with 
the Lord.’ Doubtless these and similar hopes formed 
the substance of many an address, and lent additional 
weight to moral teaching. Coming into such an 
atmosphere the Gentile was profoundly stirred by 
the passionate earnestness of the believers, and in 
some cases threw himself down in the midst in an 
agony of contrition, declaring that God was among 
them indeed. Though the outlook of these early 
days is so foreign to that of our own, but little imagina- 
tion is needed to appreciate the power of the prophet 
and the moral appeal of his teaching. 

(4) The Appointment of Prophets. The customs 
which regulated the acceptance of apostles applied 
to prophets also. They must give evidence that 
their gift is genuine. In the process of sifting, some 

1 Or ‘May our Lord come.’ 2] Thess. iv. 13. 
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were found to be unworthy of the duties they exercised. 
An epistle by an unknown author in the last years 
of the first century contains the advice,! ‘ Beloved, 
believe not every spirit, but prove the spirits, whether 
they are of God: because many false prophets are gone 
out into the world. Hereby know ye the Spirit of 
God : every spirit which confesseth that Jesus Christ 
is come in the flesh is of God: and every spirit which 
confesseth not Jesus is not of God.’ So again the 
Teaching? says : 

Not every one that speaketh in the spirit is a prophet, 
but only if he have the ways of the Lord. By their ways then 
the false prophet shall be known and the real prophet. .... 
Every prophet who teaches the truth, if he da not what he 
teacheth, ,is a false prophet..... But whosoever says 
in spirit ‘Give me money, or any other things,’ ye shall not 
hearken unto him. But if he bid you give concerning others 
that are in need, let no one judge him. 


If a prophet satisfied these tests of character and 
teaching he was allowed to labour at the work of 
edification. There is no sign that the test was made 
at a public meeting : it was to be the private criterion 
of each individual member. The prophets, though 
a ministry, are not an official class ordained by an 
apostle or chosen by a show of hands at a church 
meeting. They represent the liberty of primitive 
Christian impulse and stand for the spontaneity of 
early faith in contradistinction to the uniformities 
and discipline which were to succeed them. They 


1] John iv. 1-3. 2 Didaché xi. 
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have no claim to a fixed salary, yet it is the duty of 
the congregation to provide generously for them. 


But every true prophet who settles among you is worthy 
of his food. Likewise a true teacher is himself also worthy, 
like the labourer, of his food. All the first-fruits, then, of 

_the produce of the winepress and the thrashing-floor, and 
of oxen and sheep shalt thou take and give to the prophets, 
for they are your chief-priests. But if ye have no prophet, 
give it to the poor. If thou preparest a batch of bread, 
take the first-fruits and give according to the commandment. 
Likewise when thou openest a jar of wine or oil, take the 
first-fruits and give to the prophets. Of silver, too, and rai- 
ment, and every possession, take the first-fruits, as seemeth 
good to thee, and give according to the commandment. 


Thus, in the beginning of the second century, the 
genuine prophet is still at the height of his useful- 
ness, and is regarded with honour and esteem. 

(5) The Decay of Prophecy. What were the 
reasons which led to the decay of the prophetic 
ministry in the second century? One group of 
causes will be more fully dealt with in a later 
chapter on the bishops. Developments in thought 
had brought in strange doctrines which puzzled the 
minds of believers, and it was felt that greater reliance 
must be placed on tradition, and less on prophetic 
utterance, and of the traditional faith the bishops 
became the guardians. Another great cause was the 
decline of enthusiasm. Impatience with the delay 
in the coming of the Messiah had long ago shown 


1 Didaché xiii. 
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itself, and was now becoming calmed into acquiescence 
with the present order of things. As a result the 
austere ideal of unworldliness which glows in the 
apostolic writings had been moderated. There were 
many steadfast, but many also wavered. Instead of 
primitive poverty the rich clung to their wealth, 
and were unwilling to part with it for the servants 
of God. When persecution came, whole churches, 
according to the bitter complaint of Tertullian, bought 
themselves off by lavish bribes. It is true that the 
believers did not cease to pray for the ‘coming of 
the kingdom,’ but there was no longer any yearning 
forit. In answer to the accusation that the Christians, 
by their.doctrine of the approaching end of the world, 
were constituting themselves enemies of society, 
Tertullian answers indignantly, ‘We pray for the 
delay of the final consummation.’ When such was 
the prevailing temper of the churches, the prophets, 
even if sincere, could kindle no enthusiasm by their 
preaching, and came to be looked upon as idle 
visionaries. 

On the other hand, prophecy itself had degenerated. 
The passages in second century writings, in which 
it is described, speak more and more of its less credit- 
able developments. Believers, recruited from pagan- 
ism, were not entirely able to cut off from themselves 
their early ideas, and in moments of doubt, longed 
- for the help which heathen soothsaying had afforded 
them. The prophets lent themselves to this desire, 
in spite of the protest of the higher members of their 
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own body. They are thus depicted by the prophetic 
author of the Shepherd, about the year 140.1 

He (the Shepherd) pointed out to me (Hermas) some 
men sitting on a seat and another man sitting on a chair. 
And he said to me, ‘ Seest thou the men sitting on the seat ?’ 
‘I do, sir,’ said I. ‘These,’ said he, ‘are the faithful and 

he who sits on the chair is a false prophet, ruining the 
minds of the servants of God. It is the double-minded not 
the faithful that he ruins, These then come to him as a 
soothsayer, and inquire of him what will happen to them, 
and he, having no power of a divine spirit in him, speaks to 
them according to their inquiries and their wicked desires, 
and stuffs their souls just as they desire.’ 

Side by side with these impostors there were no 
doubt many prophets, who fulfilled the requirements 
of the Shepherd, ‘being meek and peaceable and 
lowly-minded, and abstaining from all wickedness 
and desire of this world.’ We see them, as the 
pagan philosopher Celsus scornfully describes them 
standing outside the temples or even venturing in, 
and there in the very precincts of deity assuming the 
motions and gestures of inspired persons. But their 
fanaticism was an easy matter for charlatans to 
imitate, and in the pages of Lucian of Samosata, the 
friend of Celsus, there is the picture of a rogue, who 
may have been a type of a large class. Lucian tells 
the story of one Peregrinus, who, after committing 
various crimes—among others, having strangled his 
father, joins the Christians. He gained among them 
the repute of a prophet; he wrote, he interpreted, he 


1 Herm., Comm. xi. 
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taught, until at last he was arrested as a witness of 
the faith.+ 


When he was thrown into prison, the Christians moved 
heaven and earth to set him free. But since this proved 
impossible they tended him with the greatest zeal. Early in 
the morning you might see a number of widows and orphan 
children standing beside the prison door. Those in authority 
amongst them used to bribe the gaoler and sleep inside with 
him, and then they used to have fine suppers brought in, 
and their sacred books were read, and the most excellent 
Peregrinus was thought quite a new Socrates..... And 
so, there came in reality to Peregrinus large sums of money 
from them on occasion of his bonds, and he made out of it 
no small income. For these miserable spirited men had 
persuaded themselves that they would be immortal for all 
time hereafter, and would live for ever, for which reason 
they despise death and willingly give themselves up in large 
numbers to be slain. And besides their first lawgiver made 
them believe that they were all brethren one of another, as 
soon as they had denied the Greek gods and worshipped that 
crucified sophist of theirs and lived according to his laws. 
They, therefore, despise all gods alike, and think them 
common, having accepted such ideas without any adequate 
ground of faith. If there comes to them any impostor or 
cunning fellow who knows how to use his opportunities, 
straightway he can get rich and laugh at these simple folk. 


One may read through the lines an unintended 
tribute to many noble Christian virtues. There is 
the fearless personal devotion to the imprisoned 
prophet, the deep sense of brotherhood, the abounding 
generosity. But a repetition of such experiences of 
imposture gradually discredited the whole prophetic 


1Lucian. De morte Peregrini, 13. 
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order and chilled the faith of the congregations. 
The church advanced beyond its first period of 
enthusiastic expectation and took up the réle of an 
earthly institution. Nevertheless prophecy did not 
disappear without a struggle; it made one last 
ineffectual attempt to contend against the forces 
which were leading to the Catholic Church. This 
revival is known as Montanism. 


3. MONTANISM—A PROPHETIC REVIVAL 


(I) The Rise of Montanism. Unfortunately our 
knowledge of the movement, which its supporters 
called the ‘new prophecy,’ is largely drawn from the 
attacks of opponents. Unfair attention is directed 
to its extravagances, and it is represented as an 
innovation upon primitive Christian life and usage. 
When viewed, however, in the calmer spirit of modern 
knowledge, it appears in its true light as a conservative 
reaction, an attempt to reintroduce the spiritual 
liberty of apostolic times. Its distinctive notes were, 
the substitution of the influence of the spirit in place 
of church organization, a revival of expectation 
concerning the immediateness of the coming of the 
second Advent, and a more stringent demand for 
personal purity. These tenets were branded with 
the name of heresy by the Church, which, in so doing, 
only marked her own drifting from the old anchorages 
of thought. 

In the pages of Eusebius there is preserved an 
account, written.by an unknown author, of the rise 
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of the movement. As the narrative shows, it is the 
testimony of a contemporary.! 


A very considerable time ago, beloved Avicius Marcellus, 

I was enjoined by you to write a work against the heresy 
after Miltiades. But until the present time I have been 
checked, not by inability to confute the falsehood and bear 
witness to the truth, but by the fear that I might seem to 
some to write or enjoin anything in addition to the word of 
the Gospel of the New Covenant, to which nothing can be 
added, and from which nothing can be taken away, by one 
who has resolved to live according to the Gospel itself... .. 
The rise of these people, and this fresh rent in the Church 
came from the following cause. There is said to be a certain 
village of Mysia, adjoining Phrygia, called Ardabav. Here, 
one of the recent converts, Montanus by name, during the 
proconsulate of Gratus in Asia, through his boundless ambition 
gave the ‘Adversary occasion against him. He was carried 
away in spirit, and suddenly became wrapt in inspiration and 
ecstasy. He began to speak and utter strange sounds, 
prophesying in a manner contrary to the usage transmitted 
in succession by the Church from the beginning. Some of 
those who heard these spurious utterances, regarded him as 
possessed by a spirit of error ; distressed that he should disturb 
the people, they rebuked him and forbade him to speak, 
mindful of the Lord’s warning that they should guard watch- 
fully against the coming of false prophets. But others were 
elated as if with the holy spirit and a prophetic gift. They 
were not a little puffed up, and, forgetful of the Lord’s 
distinction, they challenged this insidious spirit, and being 
flattered and misled by him, they no longer compelled 
him to keep silence. .... The few who were deceived 
were Phrygians. And they were taught by the same 
_Spirit to revile the Catholic Church, because the false 
prophetic spirit received neither honour from it, nor 
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entrance into it. For when the faithful throughout Asia 
had come together on numerous occasions and in various 
places about the matter, and examined the new teachings and 
declared them profane, and rejected the sect, they were 
thrust out of the Church and deprived of communion. 


(2) The Doctrines of Montanism. The scene of 

these events was in the remoter districts of Asia 
Minor, where the simple village folk of the hills had 
as yet been uninfluenced by the philosophic teaching 
of the towns, and still kept their superstitious beliefs. 
Probably the date of the first movement was about 
A.D. 172. Montanus felt that he was commissioned 
by God to gather all true Christians into a community, 
which would be ready, by an implicit obedience to 
the claims of higher Christianity, to meet the Lord 
in his millennial kingdom. The token of his coming 
should be the presence of the Spirit, according to 
the promise of Jesus reported in the Gospel of John. 
Their prophetic gifts were a sign that the Father and 
the Son had taken up their abode in all true believers, 
and that the Spirit was abiding with them. Hence 
when they spoke prophetically, it was not they who 
uttered the words, but the Spirit. ‘Behold,’ so ran 
one of the Montanist oracles, ‘ Behold, man is a lyre, 
and I sweep over him likea plectrum. The man sleeps 
and I wake. Behold, it is the Lord who enters 
men’s hearts and gives men hearts.’ Montanus is 
even reported by his enemies to have said, ‘I am the 
Lord, the Lord God, the Almighty, who dwells in man ; 
I am neither angel nor messenger, I am come as the 
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Lord himself.’ Prisca and Maximilla, the two 
prophetesses who shared his work, used language of 
the same character, and the oracles they uttered 
are in the first person, and in masculine forms of 
speech, as though not they but the Spirit himself 
were speaking. 

(3) The Relations of Montanism to the Church. 
These doctrines soon spread far and wide, resulting 
in a great revolt and separation from the Church. 
The centre of the movement remained in Phrygia 
at Pepuza and Tymium, which Montanus was alleged 
to have selected as the New Jerusalem. A regular 
staff of preachers was organized, with salaries, and 
missionaries sent forth to convert the churches. 
In spite of calumnies to the effect that the prophets 
gambled, practised usury, and had been recruited from 
the criminal ranks, the main ideas of Montanism 
took deep root in many minds. In Carthage their 
success was immediate, and Tertullian himself, the 
most celebrated preacher and brightest intelligence of 
his time, became an adherent. Even in Rome the 
_ bishop for the time being acknowledged the prophetic 
gifts of Montanus, Prisca, and Maximilla, and gave 
his ‘peace’ to the churches of Phrygia, though he 
was afterwards induced to recall the letters he had 
dispatched to them. The death of Montanus before 
the final consummation did not lessen the ardour 
of the revivalists. It was in vain that their opponents 
circulated slanderous reports about his end, asserting 
that he and his female companions had hanged 
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themselves, and that Theodotus, a prominent disciple, 
when being lifted into heaven in an ecstasy, was 
caught by the Holy Spirit and thrown down upon the 
earth like a quoit. The principles of the revival held 
their ground for at least two hundred years in the 
_ Phrygian churches, which separated from the Catholic 
Church under the name of the Kataphrygian Church. 
When the Emperor Constantine recognized Christ- 
ianity, Montanism did not share in the general peace. 
Penal laws of increasing severity were directed 
against them by Christian Emperors. Their churches 
were confiscated, their sacred writings destroyed, 
their Catholic relatives were allowed to seize their 
property after their death, in spite of any testamentary 
dispositions which they might make. But still they 
remained true to their principles. At last in the 
sixth century the Emperor Justinian resolved to 
stamp them out. We are told by the historian 
Procopius that the Montanists in despair gathered 
themselves together, with their wives and children, 
into the churches, to which they set fire, preferring to 
die there rather than submit to the episcopal Church. 
And thus, amid persecution, Montanism disappeared, 
and with it, the last effort to preserve the prophetic 
liberty of the primitive Christian communities. 

It may perhaps appear from the foregoing account 
that the Montanists were purely conservative, while 
the Church at large maintained the right to depart 
from apostolic precedent. In a sense Montanism 
was conservative, in that it represented the desire 
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to retain unchanged the free, spiritual atmosphere of 
the first.churches. But in a wider sense, the move- 
ment was essentially progressive. The fundamental 
conception contained in it was that God still revealed 
himself to the ardent worshipper; the living action 
of the spirit had not ceased. The devil, at any rate, 
said Tertullian, was constantly at work; why should 
God’s revelation be arrested and debarred from further 
advance? To those who would tie down the Church 
to ancient observance and belief, he replies with a 
noble breadth of vision, ‘Our Lord Christ has sur- 
named himself Truth, not Custom; they who have 
received him set Truth before Custom.’! It was a 
sign that faith was dependent, said the Montanistic 
narrator of the ‘ Martyrdom of Perpetua and Felicitas,’ 
to suppose that the divine grace abode only among 
the ancients. It is true that Montanism was perfectly 
loyal to the Church’s rule of faith: it had the same 
God, the same Christ, the same hope, the same bap- 
tismal sacrament, but the conviction that the spirit 
was still active contained within it the principle that 
further light might be revealed as time went on. 
Indeed, Tertullian declared that righteousness was 
becoming more fully understood, and that through 
the influence of the Spirit or Paraclete, it was reaching 
its most perfect form.? 

On the other hand, the hierarchical party in the 
Church, though it was introducing fresh innovation 
in the matter of belief, borrowing largely from the 

1Tert de Virg. Veland, 1. 2 Ibid. 
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surrounding paganism, exalting the humble treasurer 
of apostolic times into a sacerdotal bishop, changing 
the old simple customs into sacramental rites, did so 
unconsciously, and believed that it was preserving 
intact the true and ancient tradition. Moreover the 
Church was already embarked on the fatal quest of 
uniformity in faith. Compulsion and organization 
were employed to coerce the minds of believers into 
accepting the doctrines which were in favour among 
its leaders. The process is as yet far from complete. 
But already we see at work the forces which created 
an inviolate Church, whose munistrations should 
represent religion to its members, and whose priests 
should be the depositaries of all saving efficacy, the 
whole position being based on the shadowy assumption 
that Jesus had confided to an institution the cure of 
souls. Both Montanism and Catholicism appealed 
to tradition, but the former, having no administrative 
purpose to serve, saw with clearer eyes, and formed a 
truer estimate of the nature of Christianity. 


4. THE TEACHERS 


The third place in the Apostle Paul’s list of spiritual 
functions is taken by the ‘teachers.’ As in the case 
of the apostles and prophets their abilities are the 
result of a ‘gift.’ But whereas the two first classes 
speak what is revealed to them, the teacher imparts 
only knowledge, i.e., what he has himself learnt from 
others, or the result of his private reflections.1 No 

11 Cor. xii. 8 sq.; Rom. xii, 6 sq. 
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doubt the teaching of the apostle, caught up and 
treasured by retentive memories, formed the substance 
of Church instruction. This teaching had been three- 
fold; that of fact, such as the sufferings, death, and 
resurrection of Jesus, his character, and the supper 
which he instituted;1 then Paul’s own prophetic 
revelations or ‘ mysteries,’? dealing with the coming 
kingdom and similar topics ; and thirdly his opinions 
on practical matters. He tells the Romans that he 
had given them a ‘ form of teaching,’* and we may 
be sure that it was copied both in public exhortations 
and in private admonitions. 

It does not appear that the ‘ teachers’ were church 
officers, any more than were the apostles and prophets. 
In the Epistle to the Colossians,® the brethren are 
urged to teach and admonish one another; and the 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews® tells his readers 
that they ought to be teachers rather than learners. 
Nevertheless, the elderly, well-instructed man, with 
a mind richly stored with helpful knowledge, would 
naturally come to the front in the meetings for wor- 
ship, and be regarded with great esteem. In the 
Teaching we see him holding an honoured place in 
the church, and receiving from the members the same 
gifts of food which they made to the apostles and 
prophets. The second century displays the teacher 


11 Cor. xv. 1-7; II Cor. viii. 9 ; I Cor. xi. 23ff. 
21 Cor. ii. Off, xiii. 2, xiv. 2; II Thess. ii. 15. 
SaJ- Cor Val, 0) 25 4 Rom. vi. 17. 5 Col. iii. 16. 
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at the height of his fame, as may be seen from the 
frequency with which authors modestly protested 
that they were not writing in the capacity of teachers. 
Thus Barnabas! asserts, ‘Iam no teacher, but as 
one of yourselves I will demonstrate,’ and Ignatius 
explains ‘I do not command you as though I were 
somebody . . . . I address you as my school-fellows.’? 
Hermas even goes so far as to say that the teachers 
had received the Holy Spirit.® 

Meanwhile, however, the existence of heresy had 
caused restrictions to be placed upon the liberty of 
teaching as early as the first century. Many teachers 
had become interested in the type of speculative 
thought, which sought to blend Christianity with the 
pagan religions, and began to teach strange doctrines 
in the churches. So great was the danger that the 
authors of the Pastoral Epistles attempted to induce 
the bishops or overseers to undertake the work of 
instruction. ‘The bishop must be without reproach— 
apt to teach,’* says the writer of the first Epistle to 
Timothy. The elders also are urged to do this work : 
‘Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy of 
double honour, especially those who labour in the word 
and in teaching.’® In any case, the teachers must 
conform to the general estimate of trustworthy belief. 
‘These things teach and exhort. If any man teacheth 
a different doctrine, and consenteth not to sound 


1 Barnabas i. 8. 2 Ignat. ad Eph. iii. 1. 
3 Hermas Sim. IX., xxv. 2. 41 Tim. iii. 2. 
ST Tim. v. 17, 
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words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to the doctrine which is according to godliness ; 
he is puffed up, knowing nothing, but doting about 
questionings and disputes of words, whereof cometh 
envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings.’1 It was not 
till many years later that the bishops and presbyters 
actually became the instructors of the Church, but 
the advice to restrain the teachers within the limits of 
sound doctrine was undoubtedly followed. Under 
the pressure of Gnosticism a Rule of Faith came into 
existence, and heretics were rigorously excluded. 
Those teachers who remained within the Church 
continued to render service to their fellow-believers. 
They were the instructors of the young, the contro- 
versialists who rebutted Paganism and Gnosticism, 
the living testimony that Christianity was not on a 
lower level than the philosophies of Greece and 
Rome.? Gradually their scope became wider than 
the local congregation, and teachers passed from 
church to church. One development of their activity 
was in the foundation of schools in the larger towns. 
Thus Justin took an upper room at the Timotinian 
Baths in Rome, where he assembled his scholars, 
until he was carried before the judge, Rusticus ; 
and in Ephesus also he had a school. Among other 
teachers of schools, the names of Tatian,? Rhodon,* 
and the two Theodoti® have come down to us. 

1] Tim. vi. 2-4. 

2 At an early period in the Church Justin was described 
as philosopher and martyr. 
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The disappearance of teachers in the Christian 
Churches was delayed much longer than that of 
apostles and prophets, and came about by their 
absorption in the ranks of the clergy. By the middle 
of the third century, almost but not quite, all teachers 
were clergy. In the Acts of Perpetua and Felicitas 
we come across the title presbyter doctor, though 
the existence of some teachers, who were laymen, 
is shown in the fragmentary writings of Dionysius 
of Alexandria, preserved by Eusebius. Origen also 
speaks of teachers, existing side by side with the 
priesthood, and in one passage seems to show that the 
two ranks were of equal honour. 

It often happens that a man of low mind, who is base and 
of an earthly spirit, creeps up into the high rank of the priest- 
hood or into the chair of the doctorate, while he who is spiritual 
and so free from earthly ties that he can prove all things, 
and yet himself be judged by no man—he holds the rank of 
an inferior minister or is even left among the common throng. 

But this last remnant of the primitive spiritual 
ministry, existing in a world of changed ideas, was 
finally swept away by the advancing waves of 
clericalism. Soon afterwards it was decided that the 
laity could not give addresses in the Church, and 
with this decision there disappeared even the memory 
of a time when all believers were priests, and the dis- 
tinction between clergy and laity was yet unknown. 


CHAPTER III 


THE DOGMATIC DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE CHURCH 


I. THE CLAIMS OF DOGMA AND THE TEACHING OF JESUS 


Jesus wanders through Palestine teaching lessons 
of religion and of conduct to his fellow-countrymen. 
Nineteen centuries later a great Church exists which 
claims to be the sole custodian of Christianity, to 
explain what place Jesus filled and what he taught, 
and to exclude from eternal salvation all who will 
not accept her decisions. What connexion is there 
between these two facts? If we attempt to answer 
this question by referring to the accounts of the life 
of Jesus and his followers we are told that the Roman 
Church is the only interpreter of these records; even 
the English Church, while assuming that Scripture 
is the final authority, yet by exacting obedience to 
the three Creeds and the early Councils, asserts her 
_ Own paramountcy. It is not necessary to combat 
these pretensions, because it is obvious that an 
exercise of reason, great or small, must be made 
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before even reason can be confided to the safe-keeping 
of a Church. The claims of the Christian Church, 
like those of all institutions, are a subject for inquiry. 
The object of the following pages is to answer the 
questions: Did Jesus confide a deposit of sacred 
truth to the Church ? And if not, when was a body 
of doctrine first declared to be binding upon believers ? 
When did the Christian Church first exalt herself 
above the Scriptures ? 

Professor Harnack} groups the teaching of Jesus 
under three heads. First comes the ‘Kingdom of 
God.’ As we have seen above, Jesus, like his fellow- 
countrymen, looked forward to the dawning of a 
new era. He believed also that he himself was 
commissioned by God to prepare men for its coming, 
in fact, that he was the long-expected Messiah. 
But in both these particulars his thought far trans- 
cended the common ideas. Though the conception 
that joy and righteousness should flourish in the 
reconstructed society, and that the Messiah should 
be a man of peace, had already been expressed, the 
generality of the Jews held the grosser conception 
of a conquering Christ and of the blessedness of a 
Jewish kingdom established on Gentile ruin. The 
preaching of Jesus was entirely spiritual : the kingdom 
was to be one of regenerated souls. And if the time- 
view of Jesus has been proved by events to be mis- 
taken, and the consummation has not yet appeared, 
his hope remains the aspiration of mankind. The 

1 Harnack: ‘ What is Christianity ?’ 
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second strand of the teaching concerned ‘ the Father- 
hood of God and the infinite value of the human soul ’ ; 
the third, ‘ the higher righteousness and the command- 
ment of love.’! It does not appear that in announcing 
these messages, he made any claim that he was supply- 
ing a dogmatic body of doctrine for the belief of the 
world. He was pouring out his own interpretation 
of life, which he believed to be the truest and best. 
He was pleading for communion with God, and 
obedience with His purposes. Even when he says: 
‘Whosoever shall confess me before men, him will I 
confess also before my Father which is in heaven,’ 
he is thinking of people doing as he did; he means 
the confession which shows itself in feeling and action. 
Nor again is any theory of the Master’s personality 
essential for the believer. Righteousness must come 
first. ‘Not every one that calleth me Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of my Father that is in heaven.’ 
Such were the lessons which Jesus spread broadcast, 
like the sower of whom he tells us, trusting that in 
the providence of God some seed will strike root and 
bring forth fruit. 

But not only did Jesus establish no creed, he also 
did not contemplate the foundation of a Church, as 
a permanent institution charged with the cure of 
souls. No doubt in his conversations with the 
. More immediate band of his disciples he expounded 
his teaching at a greater length than in his public 

1See Harnack: ‘ What is Christianity ?’ p. 51 sqq. 
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addresses, but we do not hear that he gave to them a 
norm of faith. Ifthe account of his sending them forth 
to preach, as given in Matthew x., can be accepted 
as trustworthy, he enjoined them only to announce 
that ‘The kingdom of heaven is at hand,’ and adds 
_ the significant warning, ‘for verily I say unto you, 
Ye shall not have gone through the cities of Israel, 
till the Son of man be come.’ 

Thus we must look elsewhere for the beginnings of 
dogma. They are to be found in the first Christian 
communities, arising from the pressure of several 
necessities. Converts must receive some instruction ; 
new and strange theories which tend to seduce the 
minds of believers must be kept in check; the 
attacks of Judaism must be met; Paganism must 
be led to see the reasonableness of the Christian’s 
position; all these motives, acting and reacting 
upon each other, caused the followers of Jesus to seek 
definite common terms in which to clothe their con- 
victions. 


2. THE RISE OF THEOLOGY 


It was natural, when the presence of Jesus was 
withdrawn from his disciples, that they should be 
led to reflect upon the nature of this man, who had 
exerted so great an influence over them. We may 
say that no sooner had the crucifixion taken place, 
than Christology came into existence. Henceforward 
they would think not only of what he had taught, 
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but also of what he had meant to them; and almost 
immediately these thoughts would need expression. 
The address of Peter on the day of Pentecost? is the 
echo of some such early formulation of faith, called 
forth by the desire to win the Jews to Jesus, and to 
defend him against them. 

Ye men of Israel, hear these words : Jesus of Nazareth, 
a man approved of God unto you by mighty works and 
wonders and signs, which God did by him in the midst of 
you, even as ye yourselves know ; him, being delivered up 
by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye 
by the hand of lawless men did crucify and slay ; whom 
God raised up, having loosed the pangs of death : because 
it was not possible that he should be holden of tt. 

Then follows a quotation from the Psalms to 
substantiate the argument. It may be observed that 
here, as throughout the Book of the Acts, where an 
audience of Jews is addressed, Jewish words and 
conceptions are employed. Traffic of thought could 
only take place by a coinage of words and ideas, 
common to friend and foe alike, and the only treasury 
from which the disciples could draw proofs to show 
that Jesus was the Messiah was the national history 
and literature. Accordingly the Christians, in the 
course of making plain their beliefs, were silently 
absorbing elements different from and often inferior 
to their original message. This process is evident 
through all the three centuries which preceded the 
Council of Nicaea. While belief is struggling to find 
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definite forms, it is also gathering accretions from its 
surroundings, and each new dogma adds something 
to the last. The Christianity which gains converts 
in the pagan world receives a strong infusion of 
pagan ideas. Teachers attempt to meet the Gnostics 
on their own ground and a Gnostic deposit is left. 
The faith finds itself compelled to deal with the 
philosophy and metaphysics of Greece and Rome, 
with the result that it becomes a philosophy, and 
presents a metaphysical doctrine of the Godhead. 
This process went on none the less surely because of 
intense opposition. In the Dialogue of Justin with 
the Jew Trypho, Justin proceeds little by little to 
capture the whole of Jewish history and prophecy 
as a logical setting for his idea of Jesus, in order to 
convince his opponent.! 

In addition to the address above given, there are 
other passages in the Acts, in which the Messiahship 
of Jesus is enforced by historical argument.2 How 
far they represent the more developed theology of 
the compiler’s own times cannot be exactly deter- 
mined, but they seem to be reminiscences and early 
statements of faith, such as the first followers of 
Jesus would be compelled to make in the course of 
their teaching. They are not indeed binding 
dogmas, to which the convert was required to declare 
his adherence. The mere desire to be baptized was 


1 An earlier illustration is the whole of the Epistle to the 
Romans. 
2 Acts vil. 53; viii. 26-35; X. 34-43. 
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sufficient for entrance into the Christian ranks, as in 
the case of the eunuch of Queen Candace, who stops 
his chariot and interrupts the teaching of Philip 
with the eager words, ‘ Behold, here is water, what 
doth hinder me to be baptized.’ Yet such discourses 
would represent to the average Jewish Christian 
the contents of his faith. Caught up by the retentive 
Eastern memory and enriched by stories of the life 
of Jesus, and his sayings, they formed part of the 
oral tradition out of which the Gospels were compiled. 
They passed on with the widening of the mission 
into the Gentile churches, and account for the strong 
Jewish elements in their theology. Thus though there 
was as yet not even a hint of a general creed, minds 
were busy seeking an acceptable form in which to 
state the nature of Jesus’ work and personality. 


3. PAUL AND THEOLOGY 


(I) His Appeal to Tradition. Directly the gospel 
was carried abroad, a further great development of 
thought took place. Each of the missionaries (for 
we may conclude that there were several), while 
imparting his message to the Jewish proselytes, 
gave to it the colour of his own personality. So 
different were the types of teaching thus presented 
that the converts were in danger of falling into hostile 
camps. The members of the house-church of Chloe 
in Corinth write to Paul that dissensions are growing 
up ; some hold to the Pauline view, some are followers 
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of Cephas, some concentrate their attention solely 
upon the Messianic character of Jesus, and there is 
a party which shares the opinions of Apollos, the 
learned Alexandrian Jew.! Paul writes to warn 
them earnestly against partisanship, and protests 
that he himself has no desire to found a Pauline 
section, for which reason he has been very chary 
of baptizing, lest anyone should charge him with 
baptizing into the name of Paul. He had been 
content only to preach Christ crucified?—that was 
enough for faith. On other occasions he claims 
to have taught them only the tradition which he had 
received. ‘Now I praise you that ye remember 
me in all things, and hold fast the traditions, even 
as I delivered them to you.’ The Thessalonians 
are exhorted to stand fast to the traditions which he 
had taught them either by letter or by word of mouth ;4 
he rejoices that the Romans had left the bondage of 
sin and become obedient ‘to that form of teaching 
whereunto ye were delivered.’ Here we see the 
first signs of the appeal to tradition, which was to 
become so powerful a weapon in the hands of the 
theologians of the later Church. 

(2) His Theological Speculations. Nevertheless, no 
one exercised his liberty of thought more freely 
than Paul. He never forgets that he is a prophet 
who can interpret the will of God, and reveal things 
hitherto hidden. Moreover, having broken away 
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from the narrow exclusiveness of the Jewish Christians, 
who wished to limit the promises of Jesus to the 
children of Israel, he found it necessary to construct 
a whole theory of the relations of God to the world, 
and of the place of Jew and Gentile in his purposes. 
In his view, the Jewish law, which had existed for 
the moral support of the old world, was now super- 
seded by the new law of Christ. Hence the apostle 
is led into the subject of sin, its origin and remedies. 
His own ‘thorn in the flesh’ and the crucifixion of 
Jesus direct his mind to the questions of suffering 
and pain. So in page after page of his Epistles 
Paul wrestles with these eternal enigmas and strives 
to weld his conclusions into a reasoned and logical 
system. All this is stimulating food for thought, 
and we may imagine that those who came to the 
church meetings in Corinth with a ready prepared 
‘teaching’ had many an explanation and comment 
to offer. Meanwhile in the non-Pauline churches, 
founded by other apostles, the same developments 
no doubt were taking place. Though only twenty or 
thirty years have passed since the death of Jesus, 
how different is the entire position of Christianity. 
The primitive community of Jerusalem is a band of 
men believing that Messiah has come, attempting to 
persuade those who still expect him. Now, the 
Church is in contact with the infinitely varied life 
_and problems of the empire. Already at handgrips 
with the pagan religions and philosophies, she is 
modifying and extending her beliefs, and assimilating 
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fresh thought. The field of action is so wide and 
the conditions of conflict so diverse that there is no 
uniformity of opinion. Theology is still growing, 
and the need of its crystallization into dogma has not 
yet appeared. 

(3) Paul and Dogma. Did Paul impose any creed 
upon his fellow-believers ? Beyond the confession 
that Jesus is Lord,! there seems to have been no 
formula of faith. It is true that the apostle every- 
where enjoins that baptism shall be ‘in the name of 
Jesus.’ But the significance of this usage is not 
doctrinal; the name has a magical power over the 
world of spirits. As we have seen, Paul rarely 
baptized. In the instances recorded no previous 
preparation in doctrine is mentioned. That such 
instruction was sometimes imparted is probable from 
the nature of the case; many matters would need 
to be explained to the Gentile convert, and the men 
with a gift for teaching would be most fitted for the 
duty. Whether this was the case or not, the baptized 
person apparently had no form of words to repeat 
before being admitted to the Church. As regards 
the general body of church members, Paul’s tone 
is one rather of personal than of official authority. 
At one moment he is anxious to commend himself 
and his message to the conscience of all men in the 
sight of God,? as though they were the judges of his 
faith, and not he of theirs ; sometimes he even urges 
religious truth with words of entreaty. At another 
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moment, he speaks sternly upon lapses in morality or 
Judaistic tendency, and gives his opinions in the 
language of command. Altogether the picture which 
the Epistles present to us is that of a man, who, in 
spite of many disappointments, carries his followers 
along with him on a line of developing thought ; 
neither he nor they are bound by creeds, though all 
regard with respect the tradition which has come 
from the immediate circle of Jesus’ followers. 

(4) Paul and Sacraments. A word may be said 
here about the sacramental side of Paul’s teaching. 
Undoubtedly the apostle invested the ceremonies 
of baptism and the Lord’s Supper with mysterious 
attributes, so that they became at once channels 
of divine influence, and necessary adjuncts to the 
religious life of believers. No one can enter into 
the kingdom, or into the ‘ body of Christ’ without 
baptism, which is so essential that living persons 
are baptized on behalf of those who have died. 
The Lord’s Supper ensures the constant communion 
of believers with the Lord. All this was not new 
in Paul; it had its origins in Jewish customs and 
there were parallels in the pagan religious cults. 
Every religion was sacramental at this time. Yet 
these conceptions were not thoroughly worked out 
by Paul, and were counterbalanced by his continual 
emphasis upon the importance of Christian conduct, 
and by the fact that he did not restrict the celebration 
to official persons. Anyone could baptize or break 
the bread and distribute the wine. The sacramental 
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character of the Church did not obtain its full emphasis 
until the end of the next century, when only the 
bishops or presbyters could perform these rites. 


4. THE RISE OF GNOSTICISM 


(I) The Early Gnostics. Not many years after the 
death of Paul a movement known as Christian 
Gnosticism came into being. Numerous schools of 
thought arose within the Christian Church and 
disturbed the minds of the more conservative members 
by the novelty of the theories which they advanced. 
The Greek word gnosis means knowledge. The 
Gnostics were those who claimed to know the secrets 
of the divine nature. Whereas the first Christians 
had been concerned with the salvation, or entrance 
into the kingdom, of individuals, Gnosticism was 
an attempt to find an intellectual explanation of the 
creation of matter and life, and their relation to 
each other. Simon Magus, the Samaritan magician 
mentioned in the Acts,1 was considered by the fathers 
to have been the fountain-head of Gnosticism, and 
certain writings ascribed to him were held in honour 
among the Gnostics. But it is unlikely that Christian 
Gnosticism began so early. The first distinct Gnostic 
teacher to emerge was Cerinthus, a Jewish Christian, 
who lived and taught in Asia Minor during the closing 
years of the first century. Thenceforward a continuous 
succession of teachers and sects propounded systems 
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of ‘ knowledge,’ which were supposed to reconcile all 
the difficulties of faith, and explain the nature of God. 

There was a wide difference between these schools. 
The beliefs of some were almost entirely pagan, 
with very little of Christian teaching. Others were 
philosophical, and blended the reasoning of the old 
thinkers of Greece with the Gospel. But in all cases 
the question which they set themselves to answer 
was the same. How could evil, both moral and 
physical, exist in a world over which a good and loving 
God was the supreme ruler ? It was the old problem 
of evil, which exercised minds in ancient Persia, 
and is still unsolved to-day. And almost all systems 
of Gnosticism sought to answer the question .by 
asserting that there were two Gods, the one an un- 
known supreme being, the second a lower divinity 
who created the world. Christ, it was held, was the 
manifestation of the former. 

(2) Marcion’s Ideas. As an example of Gnostic 
thought we may take the opinions of Marcion, who 
represents the movement in its finer aspects. Of 
his life but little is known. He was born probably 
about A.D. 100. Irenzeus tells us that he came from 
Pontus to Rome, where he became the disciple and 
afterwards the successor of a heretical teacher, Cerdo. 
Other accounts say that he travelled widely spreading 
his doctrines, so that in the time of Epiphanius, 
they were held not only in Rome and Italy, but in 
Egypt, Palestine, Arabia, Syria, Cyprus, and even 
Persia. He compiled a Gospel, which seems to have 
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been a shortened form of Luke’s, set up a Canon of 
the Scriptures, and embodied his theology in a work 
known as the Antitheses.1_ His followers were ascetics 
of the strictest type, who refused the use of wine and 
flesh meat, and lived a celibate life. It is interesting 
to notice that the earliest inscription of a Christian 
place of worship is Marcionite, and was found on a 
stone, which had stood over the doorway of a house 
in a Syrian village. Its date is a.D. 318. 

Marcion’s opinions were largely founded on the 
Epistles of Paul. Paul had marked the distinction 
between flesh and spirit. Marcion asserted, in common 
with many Eastern thinkers, that all matter including 
flesh was evil in its nature. Paul also had taught 
that Christianity was a new dispensation, which 
superseded the Jewish law. This idea was empha- 
sized in the Marcionite system. He starts from the 
life of Jesus, who revealed God to men. But it was 
a God of infinite love and tenderness, entirely unlike 
the Jehovah of the Old Testament. Jesus, repre- 
senting God, had said ‘ If any man smite thee on the 
one cheek, turn to him the other also.’ But it had 
been written, ‘An eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth.’ Jesus had said, ‘Love thine enemy.’ But 
it had been said of old, ‘ Love him that loveth thee, 
and hate thine enemy.’ Jehovah claimed that the 
hearts of kings were in his hands, but Jesus had 
been persecuted by the rulers of the world. Again 


1 Marcion’s Antitheses or Contrasts are mentioned in I Tim. 
Vi. 20. 
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Jesus had said, ‘No man hath known the Father 
but the Son.’ But it was written of the Creator, 
‘I was known to your fathers in the wilderness.’ 
Thus Marcion contrasted the words of Jesus and the 
words of the Old Testament. He came to the con- 
clusion that these differences were explained by the 
existence of two Gods. The one was the supreme, 
loving God, hitherto unknown, the Father of Jesus, 
the other was a lesser God, Jehovah, who created the 
world, was responsible for its evil, and was ‘just’ 
rather than ‘good.’ By the term ‘good’ Marcion 
meant one who could suffer without revenging him- 
self, as Jesus had done; by ‘just’ he signified a God 
who gave evil for evil and good for good in exact 
proportion. Accordingly Jesus came to make known 
to men this higher divinity, with whom was no fear 
or punishment, and to supersede the lesser God and 
all his works. That, Marcion claimed, was what Paul 
had intended in saying that Christianity had done away 
with the Law. It is not clear exactly how far Marcion 
charged Jehovah with creating evil. Apparently 
he thought that neither the higher God nor Jehovah 
had formed matter, which had existed from the begin- 
ning as an eternal principle. 

These thoughts led Marcion to construct a new 
universe in imagination. There were three heavens : 
in the highest was God, in the next Jehovah the 
Creator, in the third the angels. Then below was 
the world. Mankind was the offspring of God and 
matter, soul and flesh, divine in one part of him, 
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earthly and evil in the other. Jesus alone could 
free the aspiring soul from its gross material envelope. 
And thus it was the duty of mankind, which knew 
Christ and his Father, to keep the body in subjection, 
and to rise from the life of the flesh to the life of the 
spirit. As regards Christ, Marcion believed that he 
was separate from Jesus. He had descended into 
the body of the son of Joseph and Mary after his 
baptism, had suffered death with him, and then had 
gone down into hell to free the souls of the ancient 
dead. A legendary account of Marcion’s doctrines 
tells that Christ found it easy to persuade the wicked 
dwelling there, but that the prophets and patriarchs 
had been deceived so often by the Creator, that they 
suspected a trick, and did not avail themselves of 
the promised salvation. 

Such were the speculations, whereby men attempted 
to plumb the mysteries of religion. Other Gnostic 
sects imported mythological stories and wove them 
into the texture of their beliefs. Some considered 
that ‘knowledge’ was a natural process, resulting 
when a man opened his mind to the truth. Others 
thought that ‘sacraments’ or ‘seals’ were needed, 
to convey miraculous enlightenment and to throw a 
protection over the seeker for salvation. Not all 
argued in the comparatively simple fashion of Marcion. 
The majority wandered and lost themselves in obscure 
beliefs and magical practices. 

(3) Origin of Gnosticism. Whence did all these ideas 
arise ? The later opponents of Gnosticism declared 
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that the movement was a revolt from the true Catholic 
doctrine existing from the beginning of the Church. 
But the Catholic doctrine of the second century 
cannot be found in its entirety in the first. Our 
answer is that Catholicism and Gnosticism havea 
common source in the eager speculations of early 
Christianity, and there was at one time no cleavage 
between the two ; there was a time when the advanced 
theologian lived in amity with the less advanced. 
Both gradually left the old moorings of thought, 
but the bolder party lost contact with the rest, partly 
as the result of the exclusive nature of their views, 
partly because of active measures of repression. 
As the Christian mission widened, the greater number 
of the converts adhered to those who were left in 
possession of the Church, and thus Catholicism 
ultimately triumphed, but it was not until it had 
itself imbibed many Gnostic opinions. 

(a) In Words of Jesus. In after years both the 
Catholics and Gnostics appealed to the life of 
Jesus, and it must be admitted that the latter 
could find sentences in the Gospels which sup- 
ported their view. As regards gnosis or knowledge 
Jesus had spoken in parables, of which the inner 
meaning could only be apprehended by his disciples, 
‘things hidden from the beginning of the world.’ 
He had chosen from his disciples Peter and the 
two sons of Zebedee, who alone were privileged 
to be eyewitnesses of his transfiguration. He had 
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promised that after his death, the spirit should be 
with his disciples,1 and in the Fourth Gospel the 
Paraclete is the giver of higher knowledge. He 
had declared that ‘No man hath known the Father 
save the Son,’ and had told the Jews that, not God, 
but the devil, was their father.2 All these sentences 
were apparently so Gnostic in tendency, that the 
Catholics could not meet them, and Irenzus could only 
retort by appealing to tradition, and by withdrawing 
attention from the mysterious to the simple sayings 
of Jesus. Our modern explanation is that, at the 
time when the Gospels were written, thought was 
already progressing towards Gnosticism, and thus a 
slight tinge may have been infused into the accounts. 
Yet on the whole the Gospels succeed in representing 
the mission of Jesus as it undoubtedly was—a free and 
open preaching of spiritual truths with no mystical 
significance. 

(b) In Speculations of Paul. The Gnostics were on 
much safer ground when they appealed to the authority 
of Paul. His Christology contains in germ all the 
principal features of Gnosticism, especially of Marcion- 
ite thought, and his distinction between ‘earthly’ 
and ‘spiritual’ obviously lends itself to further 
development. In addition, his doctrine of the evil 
of the flesh, ‘the body of this death,’ finds a 
logical outcome in the idea that all matter is 
evil. He spoke of ‘a wisdom not of this world, 
nor of the rulers of this world, which are coming to 
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nought.’ How this idea could be expanded may 
be seen from the Epistle to the Ephesians, a letter 
written in Pauline language, where Christians are 
told that they must wrestle ‘not against flesh and 
blood, but against the principalities, the powers, 
the world-rulers of this darkness.’ The next step is 
in the Fourth Gospel, where Satan is referred to 
on three occasions as ‘the prince of this world.’ ? 
Thus the line is clear, leading to the Gnostic dual- 
ism, in which the creator of the world is distinct 
from the highest God. Paul’s doctrines on the 
personality of Jesus are also significant. Jesus is 
a Redeemer, a ‘spiritual’ man, he empties himself, 
takes ‘the form of a servant, is made in the likeness 
of men, though originally he was in the form of God. 
The transition is easy to the Gnostic Docetism, 
which affirmed that the body of Jesus was only an 
appearance. In this case also the Fourth Gospel is 
an intermediate step. The writer applies the Pauline 
theories to the Gospel narrative : Jesus is the Saviour, 
whose home is in heaven, whence he descended, whither 
he will return; he needs neither to eat nor drink, he can 
die or not as he pleases. But especially in his opinions 
upon ‘knowledge’ or gnosis, does Paul anticipate 
the Gnostics. ‘ Knowledge’ is something which has 
been hidden, a mystery; it is revealed to the Chris- 
tian, and renders him, however unlearned he may be, 
wiser than those who possess only earthly wisdom.® 
eelICOril.=0: 2 John) xis3t-5 xiv.530 55 KVdee tds 
3 T Cord. 18; iete. 
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It must not be supposed, however, that Paul 
shows any traces of the exclusiveness which marked 
the Gnostic sects; on the contrary, the influence of 
the spirit is to be enjoyed by all. Nor was he anxious 
that believers should lose themselves in self-centred 
dreams of future salvation, for he is continually 
urging the necessity of the robust Christian virtues 
of charity, helpfulness, and peaceableness. Never- 
theless, we cannot fail to see in his speculations one 
of the contributory causes of Gnosticism. Ideas 
crept into Christianity through his means, which 
are not to be found in the words of Jesus, or in the 
early Jewish Church. The effect of his letters must 
have been very deep, and many minds would ponder 
over the great questions raised, and would carry his 
conclusions further. 

It may be asked whence Paul himself derived his 
theology. In considering the other sources of Gnos- 
ticism we shall see some of the forces which were 
likely to influence him as well as the men of his time. 

(c) In Paganism. Christianity was but one of many 
religions, from which its converts had originally been 
drawn. Though one is accustomed to think of it as 
sharply separated from the pagan world, as indeed 
the Christians themselves claimed, yet it is obvious 
that the converts, unable to slough off at once the 
entire effects of their childhood’s training, brought 
with them pagan views. Jewish, Babylonian, Persian, 
Egyptian, Greek elements came flocking into the 
Church even in its earliest days, and produced the 
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strange compounds of thought seen in Gnosticism. 
Probably the strongest influence was Jewish. The 
authors of the Pastoral Epistles and of the Ignatian 
letters both represent heretical teachers as Judaizers. 
It was not the strict orthodox Judaism, but that of 
the Dispersion, which had blended with the heathen 
religions, while maintaining its own law intact. 
Through this channel passed Greek ideas of hell, 
Persian myths of the Resurrection, Persian and 
Babylonian beliefs in angels and devils, and the 
Judaistic division of divine powers between a bene- 
ficent and hostile God, with the consequent doctrine 
of the enslavement of the soul by the lower tyrants, 
and of ats liberation and ascent to God. Meanwhile 
another stream, purely Greek in origin, was pouring 
in the knowledge of philosophy, which tended to 
clarify the other elements. The difference may be 
seen when the later Gnostic systems, such as those 
of Valentinus and his followers, are compared with 
the childish Ophite speculations. But with Greek 
philosophy came also Greek mythology. Both Plato 
and the Stoics had attempted to bridge the gap 
between philosophy and popular religion, by reading 
allegorical meanings into the stories of the gods, 
and thus polytheistic worship was given a place 
among intellectual systems of thought. We must 
add further all kinds of occultism, incantations, and 
mysteries drawn from the chaos of religions and 
customs which flourished in the Roman Empire. 
When it is remembered that the confession that 
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Jesus is Lord,! together with the respect paid to a 
few traditions of the life of Jesus, were the only signs 
of dogma, it is easy to understand that these influences 
coming from without, at first met with little opposition. 
There was no standard of sound doctrine by which 
to try them. Practically all Christians were affected, 
but the simpler people, whose whole horizon of thought 
was filled with the expectation of the second Advent, 
were carried away the least. It was the more thought- 
ful and intelligent who sought in Gnostic systems 
a comprehensive philosophy of religion. The Gnostics 
always asserted that they themselves were the intel- 
lectuals. Such a claim may seem to us strange, 
as we read the fantastic details of their systems, 
but even their opponents felt that the struggle was 
one between faith and the pride of human reason. 
Thus the Gnostics formed small select circles in 
the churches or beyond their borders. In proportion 
as they exalted their own superior ‘ knowledge,’ 
and restricted salvation to the few enlightened, 
the gap widened between themselves and the average 
Christians. The next stage is reached when the 
conservatives began to adopt measures of defence 
and attack. 


5. THE CONFLICT WITH GNOSTICISM 


(I) Results of the Struggle on Church Theology. As 
our purpose is, not to examine doctrines, but the 
manner in which they became binding on the Church, 
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it is only necessary to state briefly the theories main- 
tained against the Gnostics. Christian belief was 
altered and expanded according to the exigencies 
of the times, so that the arguments with which Irenzus 
met his opponents were very different from those 
used in the Pastoral Epistles. Many doctrines came 
into existence solely as a protest against heresy, 
others had been captured and then used against 
their original possessors. By the time that the 
Church had won the battle and collected her scattered 
forces, she had travelled far from the original scene 
of conflict. 

The Gnostics had taught that flesh and spirit were 
the creations of different Gods, and that only spirit 
was assured of immortality. The Church maintained, 
on the contrary, that the one God created both, and 
that man, in his full nature, had spirit and body. 
Accordingly, anyone who argued for their separation 
was separating the higher God from the Creator. 
So the Resurrection of Jesus must have been entire, 
and the Fourth Gospel represents the risen Lord as 
drawing attention to his flesh and blood. The 
main difficulty in the way of Church theologians was 
the statement of Paul, that flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God, a statement to which the 
Gnostics confidently appealed. In the result, Paul’s 
view was passed over; the bodily resurrection became 
a dogma of the Church, with its implication that at 
the last day, every spirit would find its mortal frame. 

The same antithesis between the spiritual and 
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bodily nature of man was productive of a more 
developed Christology. Gnostic Docetism main- 
tained at an early date that the body of Jesus was 
only an appearance. The author of the Pastoral 
Epistles retorts with the words ‘ One mediator between 
God and men—the man, Christ Jesus.’ ‘ Why,’ 
exclaims Ignatius, ‘should I suffer myself to be cast 
to the lions for a faith which rests upon an illusion ?’ 
So far orthodoxy is on safe ground. But anew position 
has to be taken up in the contest with those Gnostics 
who, like Cerinthus, assert that there is a heavenly 
Christ and an earthly Jesus. There was no division 
in his nature; both his spirit and his body were 
inextricably blended, and he was at one and the 
same time a man and a God. So the Church, while 
it succeeds in retaining the proper manhood of Jesus, 
can only do so by admitting his Godhead, and im- 
agining that both can be combined, without either 
invalidating the other. 

Such is a type of the incomplete victory won. 
The divinity of Christ, and the Logos-Christ of the 
Fourth Gospel, are terms forced by the conquered 
upon the conquerors. Clement of Alexandria, who 
speaks in the language of a Gnostic, illustrates for 
us the manner in which the idea of an absolute God, 
revealing himself by an eternal purpose, took its 
place in Church theology. To Clement this absolute 
God is, in himself, unknowable: the Logos, or Word, 
is the only mediating principle through which he 
can become cognizable by human understanding, and 
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thus Christ was at one and the same time a man 
and the Logos. Yet Clement goes very far on the 
way to Docetism when he says that the Logos assumed 
only the mask of a man, and fashioning himself 
figuratively in the flesh, enacted the drama of human 
salvation.1 Again, the believer enters into the 
relationship with God, thus opened for him, by know- 
ledge, which in Clement’s view, stands in a higher 
position than faith. Another Father of the Alex- 
andrian school, Origen, expresses similar opinions of 
a Gnostic character. He starts from the principle 
of the freedom of the will, and accounts for evil, 
as did some of the Gnostics, by the Platonic conception 
of a fall of spiritual beings from a higher into a material 
world. This latter is to be considered a place of 
punishment for fallen spirits, which are continually 
subject to the degrading influence of their material 
envelope. Nevertheless, as spirit has freedom it 
can both rise from or sink lower into its material 
environment through successive lifetimes. All these 
speculations form a bridge over which Gnosticism 
passes into orthodox Christianity ; and in many of 
the ideas and customs of the Catholic Church traces 
may be found of the Gnostic solutions of the problems 
of evil and good, spirit and matter, knowledge and 
faith. Gmnosticism had figured life as a struggle 
between the divine and the baser flesh: though the 
writer of the Pastoral Epistles replies that? ‘ Every 
creature of God is good, and nothing is to be 
1 Clem. Alex, ad Gent. cap. 10. 21 Tim. iv. 4. 
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rejected if it be received with thanksgiving,’ yet 
the Church came to regard asceticism as the 
highest life, fasting as a necessary discipline, and 
marriage as a worldly stain. Gnosticism taught 
that salvation was attained through enlightening 
sacraments: the Church, while rejecting its mys- 
tical rites, imported into baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper the sacramental principle. New terms, ‘seal’ 
and ‘illumination’ were used to describe the bap- 
tismal rite. The ‘seal’ implies protection against 
demons; ‘illumination’ the receipt of knowledge. 
Without actually naming baptism, Clement describes 
_ the feelings of an initiate. The eyes of the heart are 
opened through Christ. Limited and darkened human 
understanding climbs upward into his wonderful 
light. By means of him men partake of the know- 
ledge which is everlasting. Here we have not only 
the language of Gnosticism, but also of the Greek 
mysteries. The Church undoubtedly borrowed much 
directly from Paganism, but it was principally through 
the struggle with Gnosticism that the primitive 
simplicity of Christianity was lost. 

It is necessary to remember that all this absorption 
of foreign influences was unconscious. The Christians 
did not know that they were making terms. During 
the whole time that pagan ideas were filtering into 
the Church, her theologians were waging bitter warfare 
against those very lines of thought which they were 
themselves assimilating. The two great Western 
disputants of the second century, Ireneus and 
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Tertullian, attempted to refute the Gnostic doctrines 
in detail. Tertullian! argued at length against the 
Docetism of Marcion, which he traced to heathen 
origins. Irenczeus and he asserted that the Gnostics 
had taken the whole contents of their systems from 
the Greek poets and philosophers, changing nothing 
but the names. The former states the case as follows : 
Either the heathen philosophers spoke the truth or 
they didnot. Ifnot, then the Gnostics were mistaken. 
If they were correct, then the coming of Christ was 
unnecessary ; a conclusion which rendered the posi- 
tion of Gnosticism absurd. This favourite method of 
argument was historically sound, only it did not go 
far enongh. No one applied it to his own conception 
of Christianity, or asked how far that conception had 
also been drawn from Paganism. Thus we see the 
Church continually adding to her theology, finding 
new dogmatic formulae, each fuller than the last, 
departing ever further from the religion of Jesus 
and Paul, quick to note the errors of her opponents, 
yet all the while possessing no means of ascertaining 
or of registering her own changes. In her own view 
she is always true to the tradition of the past. 

(2) The Rule of Faith and its Prototypes. In the 
various Churches of the first and second centuries 
short summaries of doctrines came into existence, 
which were probably used in the instruction of converts. 
They were known as ‘ Rule of Faith,’ ‘ Rule of the 
Truth,’ or ‘ Doctrine of the Apostles.’ The form and 


1 Tert. Adv. Marc. iii. 8. 
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contents varied according to the different Churches 
in which they were employed, but the general type 
seems to have been the same. It was out of these 
statements that the later Apostles’ Creed was 
fashioned. Already by the middle of the second 
century in Rome a clearly defined Rule was in 
existence.! 

I believe in God, Father Almighty, and Christ Jesus, His 
Son, our Lord, born of the Holy Spirit and of Mary, virgin, 
Crucified under Pontius Pilate and buried, on the third day 
rose from the dead, ascended into heaven, Sitteth on the 
right hand of the Father, From whence he cometh to judge 


the quick and the dead. And in Holy Spirit, Holy Church, 
Remission of sins, Resurrection of the flesh ! 


This Rule of Faith was put into force between 
135 and 150, at a time when the Gnostic heresies 
of the Valentinians and of Marcion were agitating 
the Roman Church. Other Churches meanwhile were 
drafting similar Rules, under the same pressure of 
controversy. Can we find any links connecting them 
with apostolic times ? 

Paul must be regarded as having set the fashion 
of appealing to tradition. He speaks often of that 
which he has received, and in one passage states 
the facts of the Resurrection as he understood it, 
almost in the authoritative words of a creed. His 
example is followed by the authors of the Pastoral 
Epistles, who are face to face with the first signs 


1A. Harnack art. Apostol. Sym. Encyc. von Herzog v. 
Hanck, 3rd ed. vol. 1. 
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of Gnosticism within the Churches.t ‘Hold the 
pattern of sound words which thou hast heard from 
me, in faith and love which is in Christ Jesus,’ says 
the writer of the second Epistle to Timothy. ‘ Holding 
to the faithful word which is according to the teaching, 
that he may be able both to exhort in the sound 
doctrine, and to convict the gainsayers,’ occurs in 
the Epistle to Titus.2 What the sound words were, 
may be gathered from the first Epistle to Timothy.* 

For there is one God, one mediator also between God and 
men, himself man, Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom 
for all; the testimony to be borne in its own times ; whereunto 
I was appointed a preacher and an apostle. . . . He who was 
manifested in the flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of angels, 
preached among the nations, believed on in the world, received 
up in glory .... I charge thee in the sight of God, who 
quickeneth all things, and of Christ Jesus, who before Pontius 
Pilate witnessed the good confession. 

There is here an advance upon the formula of Paul ; 
yet no mention is made of the Virgin birth, which 
evidently has still to be accepted by Christians. 
Ignatius, who wrote seven letters to various churches 
during his last journey to Rome, where he was 
martyred, is the first to include the miraculous con- 
ception. His symbol is fuller and more descriptive.* 

I give glory to Jesus Christ, the God who bestowed such 
wisdom upon you, for I have perceived that ye are established 
in faith immovable, being as it were nailed upon the cross 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, in flesh and in spirit and firmly 


AIT Tim. i. 13. 2'Titusi 9. "8 Pim. ii-5-7, 11. 10, vi. £3, 
4 Ignatius ad Smyrn. i. 
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grounded in love in the blood of Christ, fully persuaded as 
touching our Lord that he is truly of the race of David accord- 
ing to the flesh, but Son of God by the divine will and power, 
truly born of a virgin that all righteousness might be fulfilled 
in him, truly nailed up in the flesh for our sakes under Pontius 
Pilate and Herod the tetrarch (of which fruit are we—that is 
of his most blessed passion) that he might set up an ensign 
unto all the ages through his resurrection, for his saints and 
faithful people, whether among Jews or among Gentiles, in 
one body of his church. 

The reasons which led Ignatius to remind his friends 
of the body of faith are sufficiently indicated in the 
same letter, where he says ‘ But these things I warn 
you, dearly beloved, knowing that ye yourselves 
are so minded. Howbeit I watch over you betimes 
to protect you from wild beastsinhumanform... .’4 
The fear of the hated Gnostic is before him. The 
same is the case with Polycarp,? who writes a few years 
later to the Philippians : 

Wherefore gird up your loins and serve God in fear and 
truth, forsaking the vain and empty talking and error of 
the many, for that ye believed on him that raised our Lord 
Jesus Christ from the dead and gave him glory and a throne 
on his right hand, unto whom all things were made subject 
that are in heaven and that are on the earth, to whom every 
creature that hath breath doeth service, who cometh to 
judge of quick and dead, whose blood God will require of them 
that are disobedient unto him. 

A comparison of these several statements reveals 
the gradual development of the conceptions of 
necessary doctrine ; changes take place in the elements 


1Ig. ad Smyrn. 4. 2 Polycarp ad Phil. 2. 
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of the creed as time passes. The statement that 
Jesus was of the house of David falls into the back- 
ground as his divinity is insisted upon. Justin solves 
the difficulty by saying, ‘Of Mary the Virgin, who 
is of the house of David.’ The old Roman form of 
the creed omits the Davidic descent altogether. 
There is no longer any place for it. Yet it was the 
boast of the Churches, with which Ireneus was in 
touch, that they held fast to the ‘immovable Rule 
of the Truth’ which they had received in baptism. 
The Church firmly believed that as her faith was now, 
soit had always been. Even though scattered through 
the world, says Irenzus, the Church preserves her 
pristine beliefs! as it were some ‘precious deposit 
in an excellent vessel.’ Distance and varieties’ of 
language make no difference. ‘The Churches which 
have been planted in Germany do not believe nor 
hand down anything different, nor do those in Gaul, 
nor those in the East, nor those in Egypt.’2 How 
contrary these claims were to the facts of the case! 

(3) The Formation of the Canon. Meanwhile, it may 
be asked, what of the Scriptures ? Surely they were 
available for the settlement of disputes? Un- 
doubtedly the Gospels, Epistles, and other writings 
which we find in our New Testament were in use 
during the second century. But there was no general 
agreement as to what was authentic. The four 
Gospels were only part of a large collection of Gospels, 
and there were several Books of Acts. At first the 
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Church showed herself very anxious to appeal to the 
Scriptures, and to decide upon their respective merits. 
What had the apostles written and said? That 
would be a sufficient answer for heretics. The Pastoral 
Epistles, written by unknown authors, but ascribed 
to the apostle Paul, show that even as early as the 
last years of the first century churchmen were desirous 
of enlisting apostolic support. This tendency resulted 
in the formation of the Canon of the New Testament. 
The letter of Clement of Rome to the Church at Corinth 
at the end of the first century assumes a general 
acquaintance with some letters of Paul, the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, the Book of the Acts, and the Synoptic 
Gospels. Some twenty years later Ignatius, the 
martyr bishop of Antioch, quotes from all four 
Gospels,! the letters of Paul, including the Pastoral 
Epistles, and the Apocalypse. Polycarp, a little 
later, refers to the Acts and the first Epistle of Peter 
and the first Epistle of John. Papias, who was 
a contemporary of Polycarp, travelled about eagerly 
seeking reminiscences of the sayings and acts of the 
apostles, which he welded together into a work known 
as the ‘ Exposition of the Oracles of the Lord.’ To- 
wards the close of the second century a list of New 
Testament writings is given in a document known as 
the Muratorian Canon which represents Roman 
opinion. Similar lists are implied in the writings of 


1 The only doubt is as regards the Fourth Gospel. But 
Johannine ideas are certainly to be found in Trall. viii., Rom. 
vii., Phil. ii., Mag. viii., Phil. ix, 
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Irenzeus, who represents Gaul and Asia Minor, and 
of Tertullian, who testifies to current opinion in 
Africa and Rome. Of course these lists do not tally 
with the New Testament as we know it. But they 
show that process of selection which was to bring 
together the Scriptures in their modern condition 
and order. 

(4) The Idea of Tradition as against Scripture. Never- 
theless, regarded as a counterblast to Gnosticism the 
formation of the Canon was a failure. The Gnostics 
were equally as anxious to decide upon trustworthy 
Scriptures. Marcion, one of the noblest teachers of 
Gnosticism, drew up a Canon for himself and his 
disciples, from which the whole of the Old Testament 
and much of the New was excluded. Other Gnostics 
had their own Canons, not always the same, for what 
are now called the Apocryphal Gospels and Acts were 
received by many. However, the Gnostics were not 
afraid of the books approved by Church theologians, 
and were quite competent to argue with the Church 
on her own ground. The prevailing method of inter- 
pretation was allegorical, both within the Church 
and without. If Barnabas? could find a certain proof 
of the Cross and baptism in Psalm i. 3, what was to 
prevent the Gnostics finding equally satisfactory 
support for their speculations in the Gospels, when 
the recognized modes of interpretation allowed each 
inquirer to find in them precisely what he sought. 
If again the Scriptures were taken literally, the Epistles 
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of Paul and the Fourth Gospel could be made to yield 
many a text decidedly Gnostic in character. The 
appeal to Scripture was found to be unreliable, and 
Tertullian, the greatest champion of the Catholic 
Church of his age, naively confesses as much: ‘ Ergo 
non ad scripturas provocandum est’ (So it is not 
of any use to appeal to Scripture).1 Accordingly he 
is forced to find some other weapon. He discovers it, 
as Irenzus had done twenty years before, in the old 
idea that a sound faith had been handed down from 
the apostles, apart from the Scriptures. It has 
descended through the office-bearers of the Churches. 
Hence he argues that those who possess it will be the 
only persons fitted to understand the true meaning of 
Scripture ; in other words, the tradition of the Church 
is of higher authority than the Scripture. This is 
a position from which the Catholic Church has since 
never swerved. She is herself the sole guardian of 
doctrine, and the only interpreter. We must examine 
more closely contentions of so momentous a nature. 

(a) Ireneus and Apostolical Succession. In dealing 
with the spiritual ministry of the Churches, we saw 
that the apostles, prophets, and teachers, who spoke 
in the Spirit, so frequently incurred the suspicion of 
believers, that it was necessary to apply certain 
tests of their sincerity. They might be greedy of 
reward, or worse still, the disseminators of false 
teaching. More and more reliance was placed upon 
the local administrative officers, the bishops and 
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presbyters, whose past lives were well known to their 
fellow-Christians. If they possessed no great spiritual 
gifts, yet they were respectable, and they signified 
to the ordinary mind the continuity of good faith and 
practice. The theory arose that they had received 
their office in a direct succession from the apostles, 
and in many writings, ranging from the Pastoral 
Epistles to the Ignatian Epistles, there is evidence 
of increasing respect paid to them. Irenzeus develops 
this theory as follows. Whenever there is perplexity 
occasioned by the Gnostic speculations or a difficulty 
in finding an answer for doubts from the Scriptures, 
the Church must apply to those men who were in the 
best pésition to know what the apostles had truly 
taught.1 ‘If there arise a dispute about any ordinary 
question among us, should we not have recourse to 
the most ancient Churches with which the apostles 
held constant intercourse, and learn from them 
what is certain and clear with regard to it?’ He 
urges that this is no new device, but has been con- 
stantly done in the Church. ‘It is therefore within 
the power of all,’ he declares, ‘who wish to see the 
truth, to contemplate the tradition of the apostles 
manifested throughout the whole world, and we are 
in a position to reckon up those who, by the apostles, 
were instituted bishops in the Churches, and the 
succession of these men to our own times.’ After 
giving such a list of bishops for the Church of Rome, 
he points the moral, ‘ Wherefore it is incumbent to 
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obey the elders who are in the Church—those who, 
as I have shown, possess the succession from the 
apostles; those who, together with the succession 
of the episcopate, have received the charisma of truth 
according to the good pleasure of the Father; but 
to hold in suspicion others who depart from the 
primitive succession and assemble themselves together 
in any place whatsoever.’1 No longer need the 
Scriptures be a source of confusion. ‘Then every 
word shall also seem consistent to him, if he for 
his part diligently read in company with those who 
are the elders in the Church, among whom is the 
apostolic doctrine.’ Yet it is only fair to point out 
that Irenzus does not dwell at great length on the 
Charisma Veritatis or ‘Sacred gift of truth,’ nor 
does he assert that either bishops or elders have a 
sacerdotal monopoly of sacred truth, which comes to 
them because of their office. He argues on quite 
natural lines. The correct doctrine has come down 
by word of mouth and is the possession of the whole 
Church, and especially of its officers; therein lies 
its efficacy. Irenzus is far from advancing the por- 
tentous figment of the apostolical succession which 
obtains in the Anglican and Roman Churches to-day. 
A bishop or elder, in his opinion, can give an authori- 
tative answer, not indeed because he is a bishop or 
elder, but because he enjoys exceptional advantages, 
and is likely to be a well-informed person. Still, on 
the other hand, there are the germs of the later theory, 
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that the priest, as such, is the sacredly appointed 
channel’ of faith. And the same fatal objection 
applies both to the systems of Irenaeus and of the 
Catholic Church; there is no record that an apostle 
ever instituted or instructed a bishop in the faith, 
nor did the developed faith of later times correspond 
at all with the early beliefs of the Church. 

(b) Tertullian and Scripture. Still more strongly 
did Tertullian apply the principle formulated by 
Ireneus. It is of no avail to consult Scripture in 
case of dispute, for only by knowing the truth can 
we be in a position to understand Scripture. The 
first essential is to attain to the sound doctrine. 

Run over the apostolic Churches, in which the very chairs 
of the apostles still guard their places, where their own 
authentic writings are read, uttering the voice and representing 
the face of each of them individually. Achaia is near you ; 
you find Corinth. You are not far from Macedonia; you 
have Philippi, you have the Thessalonians. You are able to 


cross to Asia, there you have Ephesus. You are close upon 
Italy ; you have Rome.? 


In all these Churches the memory of the apostles 
was still fresh, and by generation after generation 
the apostolic teaching had been held in reverence 
and faithfully preserved. Here then can the truth 
be found, because there is a clear line leading back 
through the apostles to Christ, who alone could know 
_ and reveal the Father. Every other doctrine must be 
false because it did not conform to that of the Churches, 
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the Apostles, Christ, and God. So the evidence of 
truth is apostolic tradition or agreement with the 
doctrine of apostolic Churches. But Tertullian has 
- to meet the difficulty that there are several apostolic 
Churches, and that there may be various types of 
doctrine. He surmounts it by declaring that only 
that doctrine on which all of them agree can be true ; 
if any Church disagrees, the inference is that it was 
either not an apostolic Church, or had failed to pre- 
serve the truth, though this is an eventuality which 
Tertullian does not contemplate. Practically he is 
convinced that all apostolic Churches do agree, and 
this is the essence of his argument against the Gnostics. 
A heretic is such, because he stands opposed as an 
individual to the orthodox majority; because he 
exalts his self-made or self-chosen doctrine against 
the unanimous verdict of the Churches. ‘ We all 
agree, says Tertullian in effect, ‘upon what the 
Apostles taught; the same tradition runs through 
all our Churches.’? 

It was not to be expected that the Gnostics, who 
had swept their opponents from the field of Scripture, 
would tamely submit to these pretensions. They 
seized the weak points. Why should the apostles 
be infallible ? The apostles did not know everything, 
or if they did, they had not handed it down. Nor 
were the Apostles unanimous among themselves. 
And here they quoted the quarrel between Peter and 
Paul, recorded in the Epistle to the Galatians, and 
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the angry reproaches addressed by Paul to Peter 
on the subject of the Jewish law. They might have 
gone still further, questioning the apostolic foundation 
of the Churches, pointing out the actual divergences 
of doctrine existing, demonstrating that the belief of 
orthodoxy had been subject to the laws of growth. 
But as it was, their objections were, in the impartial 
view of history, sufficiently cogent. However, the 
Church persisted. A majority has a wonderful power, 
and the confident appeal to tradition carries especial 
weight when there is no accurate knowledge of past 
events. Theologians continued to insist that only 
among themselves was it possible to show an unbroken 
succession of men who had preserved the doctrine 
delivered by the apostles. The episcopate rose into 
greater prominence, and in proportion as its claims 
were extended, the more strenuously was it maintained 
that the whole existing system was precisely what it 
had been in apostolic times. We have already seen 
that the dogmatic development of the Church came 
about gradually, owing to the pressure of necessities. 
We shall see that the case was the same in regard 
to the creation of the episcopate and clergy. They 
too, lke all the institutions and practices of the 
Church, stand at the end of a long series of progressive 
changes. 

(5) The Expulsion of Heretics. To judge from the 
terms in which Gnostics are described by our 
authorities, there can be little doubt, that in the larger 
Churches at least, where the theologians were active, 
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heresy was punished by expulsion. In those Churches 
to which Paul ministered, meetings seem to have 
been held in order to remove from the fellowship 
those who were guilty of grave moral delinquency. 
It is very probable that this procedure was adopted 
later against sins of doctrine also, though in some 
cases the responsibility of action rested with the bishop. 
The Pastoral Epistles are our oldest authority for the 
virulence of theological hatred. The Gnostics are 
characterized as being immoral and ‘ devilish,’ they 
give heed to seducing spirits and doctrines of devils, 
they are stained with every kind of vice. Some 
have thrust from them their good conscience, and so 
have made shipwreck of their faith.1 They are one 
and all ‘seared in their own conscience.’ In dealing 
with them, the bishop may not indulge in disputation, 
but must admonish once or twice, and if in vain, he 
must thrust them out. The Johannine Epistles 
reflect the same intolerant ideas, and convey similar 
instructions. Docetists cannot be received into the 
house, and whosoever gives them greeting thereby par- 
takes in their evil works. Whether these Epistles were 
written by John or not, they appear to agree with 
an anecdote related by Irenzus. When the apostle 
on one occasion learnt that Cerinthus was in the same 
public baths, he departed hastily, crying ‘ Let us flee, 
lest the house break down upon us, for Cerinthus is 
within, the enemy of the truth.’ Even Polycarp, 
whose nature seems to have been singularly gentle, 
1TI Tim. i. 19. 
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was filled with the same spirit. Marcion, we are told, 
on meeting him ventured to ask whether he did not 
know him, and received the stern answer, ‘ Yes, I 
know thee—the first-born of Satan.’ When such 
were the passions engendered by the struggle, the 
Gnostics could expect little forbearance. 

Perhaps in Ignatius the odium theologicum reached 
its greatest intensity. He speaks as follows :—+ 

Their worship is that of Satan, and their unction is from 
below. Let all men shun in them the snares and wiles of 
the prince of this world. They are no plants which the 
heavenly Father hath planted, but tares which bring forth 
deadly fruit. Every teacher that is a heretic shall come into 
the unqyenchable fire, and so likewise whosoever gives heed 
to him. Whosoever follows a schismatic cannot enter into 
the kingdom of heaven..... Every Docetist blasphemeth 
the Lord, and is an unbeliever. It is only through their evil 
cunning that thcy bear the Christian name. Avoid them like 
wild beasts, for they are mad dogs: they lie in wait for you 
and bite you ; they are brutes in human shape. Not merely 
are you not to receive them into your houses, you are not 
even to meet them ; all that you may dois to pray for them 
that they be converted. 

These instances might be matepled: and they 
would form a terrible indictment of early Christian 
life, were it not for the existence of a really beautiful 
standard of action in the Churches. In the second 
century there is this strange contrast: abundant 
charity, simple faith, and pure ideals, side by side 
with cruel theological bigotry. It is a sign that 
Christianity is deteriorating in one of its aspects. 


1Ig. ad Eph. vii., etc. 
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A rift is widening between the ethical and intellectual 
sides, and though the conviction is never wholly lost, 
that the religion of Jesus means brotherly love, 
yet it is in constant danger of being weakened by the 
rise of dogmatic arrogance. Faith is becoming 
scholastic, and compulsory. It may be difficult to 
imagine in what manner a place would have been 
kept for Gnosticism within the Church, but we cannot 
forgive the bitterness with which it was excluded. 
Henceforth assent to a series of propositions and 
servile subjection to the bishop became the test of 
Christianity, to the detriment of the old criterion of 
Christ-like life. The Church had travelled far from 
the standpoint of its Master, who had spoken the 
warning, that to do the will of his Father in heaven 
was better than to call himself Lord. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE EPISCOPATE 


I. -THE RISE OF THE: BISHOPS 


(I) In Pauline Churches. Frequent mention has 
already been made of bishops in the early Church, 
who succeeded the old prophetic ministry, and were 
considered to be the custodians of apostolic tradition. 
In view of the importance which was ascribed to the 
order in the second and later centuries, it is surprising 
to find so few references to the episcopate in our 
earliest authorities. Nowhere in the New Testament 
is it said that bishops ‘were appointed in the Churches 
of Jerusalem or Palestine. Hegesippus indeed, in 

the second century, reports an Ebionite tradition 
to the effect that James was bishop of Jerusalem, 
but in so doing he illustrates only the general desire 
of his own time to trace the office to the apostles. 
The earliest passage in which they occur is in the 
introduction to Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, 
his last Epistle, where he sends ‘grace’ and ‘ peace’ 
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to all the saints which are at Philippi, together ‘ with 
the bishops and deacons,’ or literally the ‘ overseers ’ 
and ‘assistants.’ This is the only reference in Paul’s 
genuine writings. Towards the close of the century 
the Pastoral Epistles speak of bishops, as being in 
a position of trust in the Christian communities. 
The Book of the Acts refers to them once, in a 
reported speech of Paul to the elders of Ephesus.? 
‘Take heed unto yourselves, and to all the flock, in 
the which the Holy Spirit hath made you bishops.’ 
With such scanty material to help us, we must attempt 
to discover in what manner certain persons came to be 
known as bishops or overseers in the early Churches. 

If the argument from silence carries any weight, 
it is clear that no call for their services had arisen 
until the time of Paul, that is to say, till between 
twenty and thirty years after the death of Jesus, 
and that even then they were not of such prominence 
as to call for much notice. The meaning of the term 
episkopos will show why the case was so. It may 
be translated generally as ‘overseer.’ In the Sep- 
tuagint, or Greek version of the Old Testament in 
use among the Jews of the Dispersion, episkopos 
designates the leader of troops, the overseer of the 
Temple workers, the deputy-governor of a city, 
‘the head of a tribe.’ Episkopé can be rendered 
in various passages as ‘surveillance,’ ‘ solicitude,’ 
“divine protection,’ sometimes as ‘wisdom’ or 
‘judgment.’ The verb episkopeim means ‘to have 
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a care for.’ Obviously as far as the Septuagint is 
concernéd, the sense of these words is that of over- 
sight over material and practical concerns. The case 
is the same when we turn to the common Greek 
use, in which they represent administrative duties. 
Episkopos is occasionally employed in the inscrip- 
tions of the religious associations and guilds, which 
have been described above, and in all cases it seems 
to infer control of the business of the society. Such 
then were the meanings which the words bore in 
common parlance in the time of Paul. He is writing 
to the Philippians with regard mainly to a money 
contribution which had been forwarded to him. 
Naturally therefore he includes in his greeting those 
persons, whoever they were, who had supervised the 
collection, as well as those who had taken a sub- 
ordinate part in the work, the deacons or helpers. 
However, the Churches founded by Paul were not 
likely to have much business to transact or funds 
to manage. The final catastrophe and the coming 
of a new heaven and a new earth were expected 
at any moment. Preaching and prayer, exhortation 
and prophecy, were the immediate necessities. Those 
who could edify their brethren spiritually were 
naturally the foremost men. So Paul speaks much 
of prophecy, the gifts of apostles and teachers, while 
he puts at the latter part of his two lists of church 
activities the more material powers, ‘helps’ and 
‘ governments ’ and ‘ ruling,’ as being of a lower order, 
though of equal necessity with the others. We 
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‘may say of all these words, ‘bishop,’ ‘ deacon,’ 
‘helps,’ etc., that they referred to the practical 
men, who took in hand and settled such small 
questions of ways and means as were likely to arise 
from time to time in the Church. The poor would 
require relief, the sick to be visited, the expenses 
of messengers to the apostle and to other Churches 
would need to be met. Those men who had fallen 
into the habit of performing these services would 
in time be expected to act whenever occasion called. 
Of the several names, by which they originally had 
been designated, ‘bishop’ and ‘deacon’ alone 
came into general usage, perhaps because of the 
analogy with the pagan associations. Meanwhile 
the experimental terms ‘shepherd,’ ‘ government,’ 
‘leader’ fell into the background, in common with 
several other words which failed to find acceptance. 
It will be noticed that there was more than one 
bishop at Philippi. Apparently there might be 
several, even in the smallest Churches. It was not 
till the latter part of the second century that one 
man alone was chosen to exercise the whole oversight 
over his fellow-believers. In the Pauline com- 
munities organization had not yet come into existence, 
and there is no sign that the overseers were definitely 
elected. Like the spiritual ministers, prophets, and 
teachers, the bishops held their position simply because 
they volunteered their services. In any case they 
were not clergy, in the later acceptance of that term, 
nor were they church-officers. This development did 
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not come until the original prophetic ministry had 
been found insufficient for the needs of the Church. 

(2) Bishops and Presbyters. In the passage of the 
Acts,! where bishops are mentioned, we are told that 
Paul reminded the ‘elders’ of Ephesus of the duties 
for which the Holy Spirit had appointed them 
‘bishops’; and elsewhere he and Barnabas are 
said to have? ‘ ordained elders in every church... . 
and commended them to the Lord.’ These two 
passages have been regarded as the first links in a 
chain of proof, which shows the elders or presbyters 
of primitive Christianity to have been identical with 
the bishops. But the correctness of the statements 
in the ‘Acts is invalidated by the fact that Paul 
does not refer to ‘elders’ in any of his Epistles, 
and neither in the introduction to ‘ Philippians,’ 
nor in his lists of gifts does he signify that the duties 
of supervision belonged to a presbyterial body. The 
elders of the Jerusalem Church may have been called 
into existence on the model of the Jewish synagogue, 
in which a board of elders exercised authority. But 
Paul’s Churches marked an almost complete break 
from the customs of the synagogue; the members 
were mainly Gentile, and so had no incentive to 
reproduce Jewish institutions in their communities. 

In the interval between Paul’s death and the close 
of the first century, when Gnostic opinions were 
troubling the Churches, and the expectation of the 
Second Advent was losing its vividness, a great 
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advance in organization was made. The presbyters 
appear, not in imitation of the synagogal rulers, 
but out of the natural respect which the elder members 
could command from the younger, and, as in all 
cases of a board of elders, the qualification shifted 
from age to ability, so that young men might be 
elected to the ranks. The bishops also gained in 
power and consequence, being admitted to some share 
in the spiritual functions of the prophetic ministry. 
These two changes went side by side. It is probable 
that the presbyters chose the bishops out of their own 
number. The relationship between the two orders 
may be expressed thus—a bishop was always a 
presbyter, but a presbyter was not always a bishop. 
This hypothesis will explain the fact, that in our early 
writings, the requisite qualities for both are described 
almost in the same terms, and ‘elder’ and ‘ bishop ’ 
appear often in close connexion. The writer of the 
first Epistle to Timothy! requires that : 

A bishop then must be blameless, the husband of one wife, 
vigilant, sober, of good behaviour, given to hospitality, apt 
to teach ; not given to wine, no striker, not greedy of filthy 
lucre; but patient, not a brawler, not covetous; one that 
ruleth well his own house, having his children in subjection 
with all gravity; . . . not a novice, lest being lifted up with 
pride he fall into the condemnation . . . . let the elders that 
tule well be counted worthy of double honour, especially 
those who labour in the word and in teaching.1 

In the Epistle to Titus? we read : 

For this cause left I thee in Crete, that thou shouldest.... 
ordain elders in every city, as I had appointed thee: if any 
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be blameless, the husband of one wife, having faithful children 
not accuséd of riot or unruly. For a bishop must be blameless, 
as the steward of God..... 

After giving a similar list of moral requirements, 
he concludes : 

.... holding fast the faithful word as he (the bishop) 
hath been taught, that he may be able by sound doctrine 
both to exhort and to convince the gainsayers. : 

Though ‘ bishops’ and ‘elders’ at first sight seem 
to be interchangeable, the significant use of the two 
terms, elders in the plural, bishop in the singular, 
in one passage shows them to be distinct. ‘ Overseer’ 
is no longer used in a general sense, but of a particular 
officer, the delegate of a wider body. It is noticeable 
also that both elders and bishop are charged with 
the teaching of sound doctrine. Here we see the 
first signs of the distrust of the prophetic ministry, 
which was to result in the formation of an appointed 
clergy. 

The Epistle of Clement to the Corinthians, written 
from Rome in the last five years of the first century, 
confirms this view. There had been a revolt of the 
younger men of the Church of Corinth against the 
elders, and particularly against the bishops. Clement 
declares :1_ , ; : 

For it will be no light sin for us, if we have thrust out 
of the oversight (episkopé) those who have offered the gifts of 


the bishop’s office unblameably and holily. Blessed are those 
presbyters who have gone before, seeing that their departure 
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was fruitful and ripe, for they have no fear lest anyone 
should remove them from their appointed place. For we see 
that ye have displaced certain persons though they were living 
honourably from the ministration which they had kept blame- 
lessly .... Itisshameful ... . that it should be reported 
that the very steadfast and ancient Church of the Corinthians 
for the sake of one or two persons maketh sedition against its 
presbyters! .... Ye therefore that laid the foundation of 
the sedition, submit yourselves unto the presbyters? .... 
Let us reverence our rulers, let us honour our elders, let us 
instruct our young men in the lesson of the fear of God. 

The ‘rulers’ are the bishops, and they are dis- 
tinguished from the ‘elders.’ Yet the ‘bishops’ 
are ‘elders’ also, and any attack upon them by the 
unruly younger men is an attack upon the body 
of aged controllers of the Church, from which they 
were drawn. In the first Epistle of Peter, a work 
dating from the same time, and ascribed, according 
to a custom, to apostolic authorship, the matter 
becomes clearer still.¢ The elders are exhorted to 
‘tend the flock of God which is among you, exercis- 
ing the oversight (episkopé) thereof, not of constraint 
but willingly . . .; nor yet for filthy lucre, but of a 
ready mind.’ In other words, they are to recognize 
that it is their duty to set apart persons from among 
themselves, for the tasks which have come to be 
identified with the bishopric. 

These passages lead to the conclusion that the 
episcopate was originally distinct from the pres- 
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byterate. It was not until the fifth century that 
Jerome propounded the theory that in the beginning 
the elders and bishops were identical. This opinion 
is still strongly held to-day, but, on the whole, the 
mass of evidence and expert opinion is against it. 


2. THEIR INCREASING IMPORTANCE 


(I) Organization of the Churches. The Epistle of 
Clement shows that other forces besides the presence 
of heresy were contributing to the rise of the bishops. 
It was written as the result of an appeal to Rome 
from Corinth, and deals with the government of the 
Churches, rather than with doctrinal points. The 
Roman mind is well reflected ; orderly, administrative, 
practical, not given to speculative thought or imagina- 
tion. Already the Roman genius for detail and 
organization, which had made the city the centre of 
a world-wide empire was bringing the Roman Church 
to a position of authority among the Christian com- 
munities. Legal precedent filled a large place in the 
ideas of Rome. Accordingly the strongest argument 
Clement can find for enforcing the necessity of obedi- 
ence upon the Corinthian dissentients, is the statement 
that the apostles foresaw the strife, which was destined 
to arise about the government of the Church, and 
so had themselves appointed men to take their places 
. When they had departed. Heresy seems to have 
played only a small part in Roman church-life, but 
what was lacking in compulsion from without, was 
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supplied by the imperial spirit within. To judge 
from the tone of the Epistle there had been bishops 
and deacons instituted in Rome for several years 
before the end of the first century, in order that all 
the activities of the Church might be directed with 
due regard to order and discipline. Similar conditions 
Clement wishes to see elsewhere, and his arguments 
are typical. There must be submission, because 
the great heroes of Jewish history had achieved their 
highest work in obedience, because the whole universe 
was ruled by law. Just as ‘ day and night accomplish 
the course assigned to them by God, without hindrance 
one to another,’ just as Abraham, Rahab, Elijah, 
Elisha, Ezekiel, and David had obtained a good report 
because of their humility and submissiveness, so too 
in the properly constituted Church the first duty of 
the faithful Christian was to obey implicitly those 
who were set over him. Every one was appointed 
to his place by God: ‘to the high-priest his proper 
services have been assigned, to the priests their 
proper office, to the Levites their proper ministration, 
to the ordinary man the fulfilling of an ordinary 
man’s ordinances.’ Standing midway between the 
individual and God in this gradation of service were 
the bishops and deacons, the proof of whose authority 
could be found in Isaiah.t ‘I will appoint their 
bishops in righteousness and their deacons in faith.’ 
How unjust therefore had been the behaviour of the 
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Corinthian recalcitrants! ‘Those (the bishops)! who 
were appointed by them (the apostles) or afterward 
by other men of repute, with the consent of the whole 
Church, and have ministered unblameably to the 
flock of Christ in lowliness of mind, peaceably and with 
all modesty, and for long time have borne a good 
report with all—these men we consider to be unjustly 
thrust out from their ministration.’ 

What effect this homily produced at the time is 
not known, but the course of events shows that Roman 
ideas profoundly influenced the Church. The cere- 
moniai liturgical character of Roman worship, which 
distinguished its paganism as well as its Christianity, 
overcame the free spontaneity of the religion of 
Jesus. ‘Wherefore let us forsake idle and vain 
thoughts and let us conform to the glorious and holy 
rule which has been handed down to us,’2 is a sentence 
which was to be echoed many times later, and to 
be used for the suppression of freedom of thought. 
Combined with the elevation of the church-officer, 
it went far to change the Church from a democracy 
of spiritually equal men, into a carefully graduated 
organization of ranks and privileges. 

(2) Decay of’ Prophecy. Although the result reached 
was the same, the field of Christianity was so wide 
that there was no exact uniformity of development. 
We find in ‘The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’ 
_ which was probably written within the same decade 
as the Epistle of Clement, a very different picture of 

1 Clem. ad Cor. xliv. 2 Tbid. vii. 
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conditions. It is conjectured that the Churches, 
in which this manual was used, were in Syria or 
in Palestine, because, among other indications, the 
agricultural uplands of Syria seem to be suggested by 
the following beautiful metaphor: ‘As this broken 
bread was scattered upon the mountains and being 
gathered together became one, so may thy Church be 
gathered together from the ends of the earth into thy 
kingdom.’ Be that as it may, the Didaché is intended 
for rural Churches, where the confusion caused by 
Gnostic heresy is practically unknown, and organiza- 
tion is still in its infancy. Evidently the members 
were living a quiet, uneventful life, holding fast to 
the simple beliefs and practices of early times. The 
value of the manual as evidence, lies in the fact that 
it reveals the moment of transition from the old 
to the new state of things. The change comes about 
naturally and without abruptness. Apostles and 
prophets are still at the height of their power; ‘the 
apostle is to be received as the Lord .... and the 
prophet when he speaks in the Spirit must neither 
be tried nor discerned, for though every sin is forgiven, 
this sin shall not be forgiven.’ But there are signs 
of distrust. The prophets and apostles are sometimes 
greedy of gain; it is becoming more difficult to find 
the true prophetic spirit in every Church. Yet 
there is no cause for despair, but rather for an access 
of hope, because the appearance of false prophets 
and corrupters heralds the last days, and soon a rift 
1 Didaché xi. 
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in the heaven will be seen, a trumpet voice be heard, 
and the resurrection of the dead come to pass. Mean- 
while the paucity of prophecy may be remedied by the 
services of the bishop, who also may do good work in 
overseeing the celebration of the Lord’s Supper.1 
And on the Lord’s own day gather yourselves together 
and break bread and give thanks, first confessing your sins— 
that your sacrifice may be pure. And let no man, having his 
dispute with his fellow, join your assembly until they have 
been reconciled, that your sacrifice may not be defiled .... 
appoint for yourselves therefore bishops and deacons worthy 
of the Lord, men who are meek and not lovers of money, 
and true and approved, for unto you they also perform the 
service of the prophets and teachers. Therefore despise 
them not; for they are your honourable men along wit 
the propkets and teachers. ‘ 
In these words a wonderfully clear light is thrown 
upon the advancement of the bishop. He deserves 
honour because he is doing his best to perform the 
spiritual functions of a class higher than his own. 
Accordingly he is not to be despised for his lack of 
inspiration. His principal duties consist in the 
proper conduct of the Eucharist, which is a sacrifice 
of righteous action offered to God. Moreover, he 
must act as the arbiter in quarrels between the 
brethren, in order that the thanksgiving may not be 
marred. But through it all the community is the 
sovereign authority, and its bishops owe their position 
to its suffrage alone. The Episcopate is still in the 
making, and there are as yet no theories to explain 
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an accomplished fact. In all these matters, the 
Churches contemplated by the Didaché stood, as it 
were, at the parting of the ways; the old prophetic 
regime is fast disappearing into the past, while the 
course of development, which is to lead to the 
sovereignty of the bishop, lies ahead. 


3. THE EARLY BISHOP’S DUTIES 


Precisely when the bishops undertook the super- 
vision of the Eucharist is hardly known, but it is 
probable that one of the main reasons for the creation 
of the order, even so far back as the time of Paul, 
was the need of dispensing among the poor the offer- 
ings brought to the Eucharistic meeting. There is 
abundant testimony that in the second century 
these practical duties were performed by them. The 
Shepherd of Hermas, among his quaint allegories, 
tells of a mountain covered with trees which sheltered 
various sheep: the poor are the sheep, the trees are 
the bishops, who must be generous and hospitable and 
ever ready to extend the shelter of their houses to the 
needy and widows. Clement of Rome speaks of those 
who have made ‘the offerings of the bishop’s office 
unblameably and holily. A detailed and graphic 
account is given by Justin in his Apology of the 
manner in which the bishops, whom he describes by 
the variant term ‘ presidents,’ conducted the service 
of the Supper. 

1 Just. 1, Apol. lxvii. 
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On the day called Sunday, all who live in town or country 
gather together in one place, and the memoirs of the apostles 
or of the’prophets are read as long as time permits ; then when 
the reader has ceased the president verbally instructs, 
and exhorts us to the imitation of these good things. Then 
we all stand together and pray, and when prayer is ended, 
bread and wine are brought and the president offers prayers 
and thanksgivings, according to his ability, and the people 
assent, saying Amen. Then there is a distribution to each 
of that over which thanks had been given, and a portion 
is sent by the deacons to those who are absent. Then they 
who are well-to-do and are willing, give what each thinks 
fit; and it is collected and deposited with the president, 
who succours orphans and widows and those who through 
sickness or any other cause are in want, those who are in 
bondage, and the strangers sojourning among us—in a word 
all who are in need. 

The testimony of Justin is confirmed in a document 
called by Harnack ‘ The Original Sources of the Apos- 
tolic Canons.’ It is a collection of fragments, dating 
from the latter half of the second century, which has 
been preserved for us through its incorporation into a 
later law-book of the Christian Church. The document 
carries us back to a time when a few families were 
often the only professors of Christianity in the midst 
of a large pagan community. However few they are, 
it is their duty to constitute themselves as a Church 
and to choose a bishop or pastor (the two words are 
used interchangeably) to act as their minister. The 
moral qualifications for the bishop are an echo of those 
set down in the Pastoral Epistles—sobriety, un- 
selfishness, personal purity, and fairmindedness. 
Though it is well that he should be educated, learning 
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is not absolutely necessary, if he possesses a kind 
and gentle disposition. He has the same spiritual 
functions as the president described by Justin, in 
that he leads or directs the worship of the congrega- 
tion, but the main duty committed to him is that of 
administering the property of the Church. This 
consists in the gifts brought to the Eucharistic meeting, 
which are handed over to him for distribution under 
the supervision of the elders. Further details of 
the bishop’s duties may be found in the letter of 
Ignatius to Polycarp, bishop of the Church of the 
Smyrneans. He must take care that the widows and 
the poor are not neglected. The Church funds for 
purchasing the freedom of slaves are in his hands, 
but he must not encourage slaves to be dissatisfied 
with their position. He had the right to call church- 
meetings. We learn from other letters of Ignatius 
that the bishop is charged with the oversight of 
Baptism, the Eucharist, and the marriage ceremony, 
though it is not expressly said that he alone could 
perform these rites. 

Such were the ordinary activities of a bishop in 
the congregation in the second century. It is notice- 
able that whereas in Clement’s letter more than one 
bishop seems to have borne office in the same Church, 
there is but a single bishop in the Churches addressed 
by Ignatius. Many tasks have been concentrated in 
his hands. He is a treasurer of the thanksgiving 
funds and an almoner to the poor. A certain amount 
of disciplinary authority belongs to him, and the 
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congregation relies upon him for the orderly conduct 
of religious services. He receives a salary, which 
seems to have been paid not in money, but in kind. 
In any case it was probably not sufficient for his needs, 
for we hear of bishops in the third and fourth centuries, 
who were engaged in trades and handicrafts. There 
is no modern church-officer to whom we can compare 
him, least of all to the bishop of to-day. Yet there 
are already signs that he is advancing to a sacerdotal 
rank. He is becoming more and more closely 
identified with the spiritual functions of the Church. 
In his connexion with the Eucharist, especially, lay 
the causes of a change, which was to transform the 
humble, treasurer into a priest. Before examining 
this process, let us inquire as to the prevalence of the 
terms ‘ priest’ and ‘ priesthood’ in the early Church. 


4. THE PRIESTLY RANK 


(I) The Priesthood of the Believer. The distinguishing 
fact of early Christianity had been the absence of 
sacerdotalism. At a time when all religions were 
ritual and consisted in acts of sacrifice, performed by 
a special class of sacred functionaries, we look in vain 
for similar customs in the Church. Jesus indeed had 
not directly censured the priestly system of the Jews, 
but his lessons on the Fatherhood of God, and his 
direct communion with his worshippers, did away 
at one stroke with the necessity for purifications, 
expiations, and sacrifices. So we find no mention 
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of priesthoods in Paul’s list of gifts, and no trace of 
a sacerdotal caste. Later writers, however, began 
to draw metaphors from the old Jewish worship. 
The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, for example, 
represents Jesus as being at the same time, a high- 
_ priest and a victim, and as having, by his self-sacrifice 
on the cross, abolished the earthly priesthood and 
the offerings of the Mosaic Law. Again, the author 
of the first Epistle of Peter? addresses his hearers as 
“living stones,’ built up into a ‘spiritual house.’ 
They are not only the Temple in themselves, but the 
priesthood also: ‘ ye are an elect race, a royal priest- 
hood, a holy nation.’ In the Book of Revelation,® 
he ‘that overcometh in the church in Pergamum’ 
is to receive ‘ the hidden manna and the white stone,’ 
both symbols of priesthood. All this picturesque 
language means simply that every Christian is a 
priest; in other words, that there is no exclusive 
priestly order in the Church, but that all men are 
spiritually equal, and capable of carrying their own 
sacrifices of love and praise to God, without the 
intervention of others. 

In the literature of the first and second centuries, 
these favourite metaphors drawn from the Scriptures 
are frequently repeated, but, in all cases, no distinction 
of persons is made. Thus Justin Martyr+ says: 
‘So we, who through the name of Jesus have believed 
as one man in God, the maker of the universe, having 

1 Heb. ix. 11, etc. 2 J Peter ii. 4, 5. SeRev ei. 7. 
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divested ourselves of our filthy garments, i.e., our sins, 
through the name of his first-born son, and having 
been refined by the word of his calling are the true 
high-priestly race of God.’ At the time when Justin 
was writing, the bishops were advancing rapidly in 
importance in the Churches, yet no attempt was made 
to support their position by sacerdotal claims. Not 
even Ignatius ventures to do so much, although he 
uses extravagant terms in his letters to the Churches 
of Asia Minor, in reference to the authority of bishops. 
Honour paid to the bishop, he declares, is really 
offered ‘to the Father of Jesus Christ, even to the 
Bishop of all.’ ‘ Therefore as the Lord did nothing 
without,the Father (being united with him) either by 
himself or by the apostles, so neither do ye anything 
without the bishop and presbyter.’ The repentant 
disturbers of the peace at Philadelphia are invited 
to return ‘to the unity of God and of the council of 
the bishop.’ It must be remembered that Ignatius 
was on his way to martyrdom in Rome, in charge of 
ten soldiers who treated him as ten leopards might 
have done, and ‘ only waxed worse when they were 
kindly entreated.’ He sees the whole Church of God 
on its trial in a world of foes. Christians must draw 
together against persecutors without and _ heretics 
within. As Clement of Rome had done, he finds 
the only hope of unity in implicit obedience to 
. the properly-constituted authorities of the Church, 
the bishops, presbyters, and deacons. In some 
1Ig. Mag. 3. 
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sense these officers represent to him the protecting 
power and authority of God himself. Yet, in spite of 
all his fervent language, Ignatius does not draw any 
distinction between ‘clergy’ and ‘laity,’ for such 
distinctions were still unknown, and there is no sign 
of a sacerdotal class in his letters. It may be noticed 
also that the Ignatian bishop is the pastor of a single 
congregation only, to which he ministers in common 
with the presbyters and deacons. 

Many years after the death of the Bishop of Antioch, 
the thought of ‘the priesthood of every believer’ 
recurs. We have already seen how Ireneus exalted 
the bishop as the custodian of traditions received 
through a line of predecessors dating back to the 
apostles. On the other hand, he lays it down that 
‘ All righteous men have the sacerdotal rank’; ‘ All 
the disciples of the Lord are Levites and priests.’ 
In the pictures which Clement of Alexandria draws of 
the Church on earth which must conform to the 
angelic order in heaven, the requisite qualities for 
priesthood are righteousness, self-moderation, and 
sacred knowledge. And the language of Origen, 
his successor in the great school of Alexandria, runs 
into the same moulds again and again. ‘His (the 
Lord’s) disciples are true priests.’ ‘ Whomsoever 
the Saviour sends forth to minister for the salvation 
of anyone, he is an apostle of Jesus Christ.’ Even 
though he ascribes elsewhere a special priesthood 
to the presbyters and deacons, the test-mark is 
character alone. ‘ Whosoever calls himself a priest 
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of the Lord, unless he has the heart of a priest, he is 
not a priest.’ 

(2) Limited to Bishop and Presbyter. When we turn to 
the pages of Tertullian of Carthage, the contemporary 
of Clement, a sudden and startling change is seen. 
Tertullian is the first writer to assign the priestly rank 
to Church-officials. He uses freely the terms priest 
and priesthood (sacerdos and sacerdotium) not of 
the entire body of believers, but of special persons 
and their duties. He complains of certain heretics 
that they impose sacerdotal duties on their laymen, 
and declares that the right of giving baptism belongs 
to the chief priest (swmmus sacerdos). - Tertullian 
is scandalized because a prophetess had exercised 
sacred functions, and asserts that ‘no woman ought 
to teach, baptize, celebrate the Eucharist, or arrogate 
to herself the performance of any duties pertaining 
to males, much less the sacerdotal office.’ There 
is a change of front, however, when Tertullian had 
adopted Montanist principles, and he says, ‘It is 
the authority of the Church which makes a difference 
between the order (the clergy) and the people— 
this authority and the consecration of their rank 
by the assignation of special benches to the clergy. 
Thus where there is no bench of clergy, you present 
the offerings, and baptize, and are your own sole 
priest, for where two or three have gathered together, 
there is a Church, although they be laymen.’1 Buta 
generation later, the matter is no longer one for asser- 

1 Tert. de Cast. vii. 
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tion or denial. Cyprian,1 the Bishop of Carthage, 
writes to the Bishop of Rome in terms which show that 
the clergy stand firm to their priestly rank: 

Neither have heresies arisen nor have schisms originated 
from any other source than this, that God’s priest is not 
obeyed. Nor do they consider that there is one person for 
the time priest in the Church, and for the time judge in the 
stead of Christ: whom if, according to the divine teaching, 
the whole fraternity would obey, no one would stir up 
anything against the college of priests; no one after the 
divine judgment, after the suffrage of the people, after the 
consent of the co-bishops, would make himself a judge, not 
now of the bishop, but of God. 

(3) The terms Clergy, Laity, Order. Meanwhile the 
terms ‘ clergy,’ ‘laity,’ and ‘ order’ had been coming 
into use. The Greek word kleros had many meanings, 
ranging from ‘a die for gaming,’ or ‘a lot for telling 
fortunes, to ‘rank,’ ‘social class,’ or ‘ function.’ 
In one of his letters Ignatius uses it to describe the 
whole assembly of Christians,? ‘that I may be found 
in the company of those Christians of Ephesus... .’ 
It was a convenient word to signify the difference 
between believers. There was a kleros or class of 
ordinary members, of widows and matrons, confessors 
of the faith, bishops, elders, and deacons. So the 
word is used quite naturally, without any sacerdotal 
sense. Gradually, however, ‘kleros’ or ‘clergy’ came 
to be limited to the bishops and presbyters; they 
were the class, the functionaries, while the general 
body of believers was called the ‘ people’ (the Jaos 
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or Jatkot) the laymen. In the same manner two Latin 
words were found to mark the distinction between 
the rank and file and the officials of the Church. In 
the Italian and provincial towns, there was a Council 
or ‘ordo,’ which had a special bench called the 
consessus in the court-house; the common people 
or ‘ plebs’ stood in the body of the hall. So too in 
the Christian Church, the officials sat on a seat apart 
from the congregation. Accordingly Tertullian speaks 
of a ‘ sacerdotal order,’ a ‘ Church order.’ Very soon 
the exact reasons for the use of all these terms were 
forgotten, and two centuries later we find Christian 
writers attempting to explain them. Augustine tells 
us,! ‘I think that the clergy and clergymen were 
so called, because Matthias was chosen by lot (sorte 
or kleros) and so was the first person ordained by 
the apostles’ (Acts i. 26). Such is an example of 
the manner in which the Church has always traced 
her institutions to apostolic times ! 


5. THE ORIGINS OF SACERDOTALISM 


(1) The Imitation of Paganism. What were the in- 
fluences which brought about these fundamental 
changes in the rank of the Church-officers? Did 
they proceed from Jewish or Gentile sources? The 
sacerdotalism of Judaism seems to have played but a 
small part, and the literature of Jewish Christianity, 
as we have seen, displays no traces of the ascription 
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of priestly rank to a limited number in the Churches. 
The language of the Old Testament is employed to 
describe the privileges of the clergy, but only when 
these privileges had become an accomplished fact. 


- Sacerdotalism did not enter the Church from this side. 


It came from the contact of Christianity with the 
surrounding pagan worship. 

Communion between man and the divine was a 
matter of ritual among the Gentile cults. The sacri- 
fices performed by the priest were considered to bring 
the worshippers into a close relation with the God 
who was thus honoured. But a great development 
had taken place in the Mediterranean lands during 
the first and second centuries. Not only did cultivated 
pagans long for a more reasonable conception of 
divinity, than that of the innumerable immoral deities 
of old, but also sought to find in religion deliverance 
from sin, regeneration, and salvation. Various forms 
of worship, imported from the East, were eagerly 
accepted throughout the empire, because they sounded 
a moral note, unheard in the ritual observances of 
Greece and Rome. However, the old ideas of com- 
munion with God still persisted. Satisfaction for the 
religious instincts of the worshipper could only be 
gained by participation in mystic ceremonies. He 
must be ‘ initiated,’ and ‘ purified’ by various rites. 
Though the Mysteries promised the security of a 
reasonable faith, based on righteousness of living, 
they retained the communication of these benefits 
in the hands of their priests. 
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While Paganism was thus developing along parallel 
lines with Christianity, and attempting to meet the 
same needs, the Church was gradually introducing 
a pagan significance into her ceremonies. Originally, 
every Christian was capable of spiritual access to his 
Maker, and Baptism and the Lord’s Supper merely 
strengthened his position, the former by ensuring him 
protection against the unseen hosts of evil spirits 
surrounding him, the latter by bringing him into a 
symbolic relationship with his fellow-believers in 
Christ. Now these rites became all-important. Every- 
thing depended upon them, and without them, no 
man could be a Christian. As we shall see, in con- 
sidering the subject at greater length in later chapters, 
the bread and wine and water were considered to be 
miraculously changed by the descent of the Holy 
Spirit into them. He who was cleansed by the water 
in baptism, or partook of the elements in the Supper, 
had come into contact with some actual part of the 
Godhead. ‘The bread which is produced from the 
earth,’ says Irenzeus, ‘when it receives the invocation 
of God, is no longer common bread, but the thanks- 
giving, consisting of two realities, earthly and 
heavenly.’ In proportion as new meanings became 
attached to these Christian customs, it was felt that 
their celebration should be entrusted to responsible 
persons. To whom more fittingly than to the 
dispenser of the Eucharistic offerings? Already 
Ignatius had paved the way by asserting that no 
Eucharist was valid without the presence of the 
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bishop. Soon it was generally admitted that only he 
or his delegates could preside. An attempt was even 
made, which was not entirely successful, to restrict 
the right of baptizing to him. It may be imagined 
what a change was produced by these ideas in the 
status of the Church-officers. In the eyes of credulous 
believers, the bishop became an individual wielding 
marvellous powers, the sole agency of a mysterious 
union between God and man. The primitive theory 
of universal inspiration, to which the Montanists 
still clung, disappeared from the Church. And the 
more pagan became the significance of the ceremonies, 
the closer became the likeness of the Christian bishop 
to the pagan priest. In this process the presbyter, 
and in a lesser degree the deacon also, were concerned. 
The two higher officers were boldly described by the 
same name as the hierophants of the pagan cults, 
“ sacerdotes’ or ‘priests’; the deacon was a pro- 
bationary candidate for advancement to the higher 
rank. No longer were these officers the servants 
chosen by the community for material duties, they 
had become its masters and now held the keys of 
heaven and hell. 

(2) The Readmission of Sinners to the Church. The 
advancement of the bishops to the duties of over- 
seeing entrance into the Church and of conferring her 
benefits was at once hastened and accentuated by 
the need of dealing with grave moral offences among 
the Christians. Even as early as Paul’s day, the 
Corinthian Church had been confronted with sins of 
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unchastity within the fold, and from time to time 
converts were likely to relapse into the common offence 
of the worldly society which surrounded them. In 
the later years of the first and during the whole 
of the second century there seems to have been a 
perceptible lowering of Christian practice. The 
Church was still powerful for good and was rapidly 
extending, but the first heat of her enthusiasm had 
passed, and in many ways believers were making 
terms with the customary ideals of their time. The 
question arose as to what treatment should be 
meted out to these offenders. Paul had counselled 
expulsion in certain cases, and the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews! had hinted that there were 
sins for which there remained no more a sacrifice. 
The elders or presbyters appear to have been charged 
with the duty of deciding what offences should be 
punished by expulsion, and on what terms repentant 
sinners might be readmitted to the fold. Tertullian 
bears witness that in case of unchastity, idolatry, and 
murder, many of the Churches of the second century 
would not grant restoration to communion. The 
guilty person had to remain for life in the condition 
of a catechumen, and was not again admitted to the 
inner circle of believers. But elsewhere the rule was 
not so strict. The writer of the ‘ Shepherd of Hermas’ 
points the way to relaxation.2. Though there is only 
one repentance and remission of sins, namely, the 
baptismal, yet the Lord, knowing the weakness and 
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the wiles of the devil, has granted one more oppor- 
tunity to anyone who sins after the great and holy 
calling, in which the Lord has summoned his people 
to everlasting life. Against this tendency the 
Montanists protested emphatically, and Tertullian 
broke into indignant remonstrances, when the Bishop 
of Rome took upon himself to issue an edict, granting 
to certain penitents remission of sins of immorality. 
If these can be pardoned, he argues, idolatry and 
murder will be passed over. Where is a single pre- 
cedent for the action of the Church of Rome? It 
is true the apostles could remit sins, but they could 
inflict miraculous penalties also. If the Bishop of 
Rome can do as much then he may be allowed to 
pardon sinners. In any case the remission of sins 
belonged to the Church, but not to the bishops. 
The significance of this dispute lies in the fact 
that the bishop claimed the right to decide upon the 
readmission of penitents. It was natural that he 
should do so. He found himself the custodian of 
the sacred rites of the Church, the intermediary 
between God and man, and it was no great step 
for him to assert, in addition, that he could dispense 
the spiritual blessings of the Church to whom he would. 
The use made by the bishops and Churches of this 
privilege varied from place to place. Some North 
African Churches in the time of Cyprian still ex- 
pelled delinquents, without allowing re-entrance. The 
Spanish Churches at the beginning of the fourth 
1Tert. de Pud. xxi. 
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century did the same, but on the other hand, the 
Council of Ancyra in the East fixed a limited penalty. 
However, the example of the Roman bishop was 
generally followed. In the years between the per- 
secution of Severus and that under Decius, great 
numbers had flocked into the Church, and it was 
felt that they could not be retained if the old 
strictness were insisted upon. Many a little Church 
would depend for its stability and resources upon 
some wealthy patron, recruited from the ranks of 
slave-owning magnates. The possession of slaves 
has always militated against a high standard of 
morality. The sanctities of family life were not, as 
a rule, scrupulously preserved in the Empire during 
the third century, and the Christian patron might be 
as lax as other men of his class. We gain the impres- 
sion from the pages of Hippolytus and Tertullian, 
that the Church found it politic not to insist too 
strongly on blameless conduct in this matter; and 
that, unless some relaxation had been made, large 
numbers of Christians could not have been restrained 
from going back to heathenism. Thus, while the 
ideal of the Churches was deteriorating, the bishop was 
gaining in power, and coming to be regarded as one 
who could confer, at his discretion, the forgiveness 
of heaven. 

(3) Cyprian and the Lapsed. If the ordinary tempta- 
_tions of daily life were too strong for the faith of 
believers, it was inevitable that persecution should 
bring about still greater lapses. When the Decian 
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persecution broke out in A.D. 250 it found many 
Christians unprepared for danger or death. A genera- 
tion had grown up, which had not been called upon 
to suffer for its professions, and though the martyrs 
of previous persecutions were duly commemorated 
in the Churches, few expected to receive the oppor- 
tunity of emulating them. There was consternation 
throughout the Churches. Numbers, when brought 
before the imperial commissioners, immediately 
abjured their Christianity. Our clearest picture of 
this time of trouble is to be found in the works of 
Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, who was called upon to 
deal with the defection of more than half the Christians 
of his city. In the course of the struggle he carried 
episcopal claims far higher than his predecessors, 
and although many of the privileges which he 
postulated for his order, existed rather in his imagina- 
tion than in actual fact, the Cyprianic conception of 
the Episcopate was henceforth accepted by the 
Church. 

Thascius Cyprianus was by training and profession 
a ‘pleader,’ or ‘ barrister,’ and so was of good social 
rank. From his ancestors, who were Romans of pure 
lineage, he had inherited great wealth; his house 
was famous in Carthage for its rare mosaics and gilded 
ceilings.1 Converted in middle age, he received 
baptism, and within two or three years was advanced 
to the position of bishop. This office was an important 
one, for it implied the chief pastorate of the congrega- 
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tion at Carthage, and the oversight of the neighbouring 
communities. Cyprian, indeed, was not a diocesan 
bishop in the modern use of the term. He had no 
cathedral. His congregation met in the audience- 
chamber of a rich townsman. He exercised no 
definite authority over neighbouring Churches. Yet 
he made himself supreme in his own Church, and 
paved the way for the wider power of later bishops. 

During eighteen months the newly-appointed bishop 
held his office in quiet. Then early in the year A.D. 250 
the Emperor Decius, an upright man according to his 
lights, who believed that Christianity was a source 
of danger to his empire, promulgated the famous 
edict of repression. Cyprian fled into hiding at the 
earnest request of his friends, as he himself declared, 
though his enemies insinuated that he showed less 
care for the welfare of his Church than for his own 
safety. Meanwhile the edict was sternly put into 
force. Five imperial commissioners, called the Com- 
missioners of the Sacrifices, were chosen to co-operate 
with the magistrates of the district in examining 
Christians. The only escape for the offenders was 
in submission. They were forced to make a declara- 
tion of faith in the gods, and to take part in pagan 
worship, either tasting the sacrificial victim or throwing 
incense on the altar of the emperor, in which cases a 
certificate, the libellum, was granted to them, and a 
.copy was posted in the market-place. Some persons, 
however, succeeded in bribing an official to give 
them a certificate, to the effect that they had sacrificed, 
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when they had not done so. In one Roman family, 
which had borne a high repute for its constancy to 
faith, two daughters purchased safety in either way. 
Candida had taken part in a forced sacrifice; her 
sister Etecusa,! while climbing to the Capitol for 
the ordeal, had found a dishonest official, near the 
small temple of the Three Fates, who sold. her a 
certificate, so that she preserved her Christianity at 
the expense of her veracity. Nevertheless, the 
Church made no distinction between the sacrificatt, 
the thurtficatt, and libellatict: all were known as 
the ‘lapsed,’ and excluded from the services. 

It must be said to the credit of these weaklings, 
that repentance followed fast upon their offence. 
The two sisters, in their remorse, devoted themselves. 
to succouring those Carthaginian refugees who fled 
to Rome, and at one time had no less than sixty- 
five hidden in their house. Others of the lapsed 
besought the Church-officers for readmission, and made 
humble confession of their shortcomings. Perhaps 
in some cases penitence was not entirely disinterested, 
for to the average Christian the ceremonies of the 
Church were the only means of eternal salvation. 
What was the Church to do in these circumstances ? 
The persecution had been widespread—in Rome, 
Egypt, Spain, Armenia, North Africa, and Syria, 
and there were multitudes who waited upon her 
decision. It is noteworthy that the Church of Rome 
took the lead, although its bishop, Fabian, had been 
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one of the first of the martyrs and no successor had 
been appointed. The Roman presbyters wrote to 
the presbyters of Carthage and advised them to 
deal at once with the cases of those of the lapsed 
who were on the point of death. If they were truly 
penitent they might be readmitted to communion. 
In the same letter a slighting reference is made to 
the ‘hireling shepherd’ who left his flock in the hour 
of peril, a taunt evidently levelled at Cyprian. But 
in the meantime the sound and healthy ‘lapsed’ 
were taking steps on their own behalf. They thronged 
the prisons in Carthage where the Christians of 
sterner character lay, and sought to persuade the 
martyrs ,and ‘confessors’ to intercede with the 
Church-officers on their behalf. This practice was 
not an innovation. It had prevailed in the time of 
Tertullian, and it was being pursued in other places 
than Carthage, for Dionysius of Alexandria wrote 
to the Bishop of Antioch to ask his advice in dealing 
with it. The martyrs were not only steadfast but 
also merciful, and willingly gave certificates, couched 
in general terms: ‘Let A.B. be received to com- 
munion along with his household.’ Thus one letter 
might cover the readmission of as many as twenty 
or thirty persons, relations, freedmen, and servants. 
And so great was the honour in which the martyrs 
were held that their recommendations were im- 
. mediately acted upon by the presbyters of the Church. 

Tidings of what was happening were carried to 
Cyprian in his retirement, and did not meet with his 
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approval, least of all the Roman allusion to himself. 
He had already written to the presbyters entrusting 
matters to their hands, but now he felt that his 
prerogatives were being infringed. His tone alters. 
He shows that he is determined, as bishop, to be 
master of his Church. To the imprisoned confessors 
he wrote that no more general certificates must be 
given, but that in every case the name of the person 
must be specified, and careful investigation be made. 
He complained to the presbyters and deacons that 
some of the presbyters ‘remembering ‘neither the 
Gospel, nor their own place, and moreover, considering 
neither the Lord’s future judgment nor the bishop 
now placed over them, claim to themselves entire 
authority (a thing which was never done in anywise 
under our predecessors) with discredit and con- 
tempt of the bishop.’ Another letter to the people 
repeats these complaints, and promises, on his return, 
a meeting of bishops to carefully consider the recom- 
mendations of the martyrs. A little later he writes 
to Rome, saying that he has followed their advice 
in the case of the lapsed who were in sickness, and 
that the presbyters had ceased to act on their own 
initiative. Such was the policy outlined by Cyprian : 
immediate pardon in case of necessity, and a meeting 
of bishops to deliberate on the whole question. The 
Roman Church, after some hesitation, adopted his 
proposals and secured the agreement of many bishops 
in Sicily and Italy. Cyprian himself won over, by 
letter, many of the bishops of Africa. 
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Feeling himself in a stronger position, Cyprian now 
proceeded to practical measures. He wrote to 
Carthage, appointing a committee of three bishops 
and two presbyters to rule the Church in place of the 
presbyters.1 Shortly afterwards he appeared in the 
city, and teok the direction of affairs into his own 
hands. It is true that his arbitrary action in super- 
seding the presbyters had created a schism in the 
Church of Carthage. But on the whole his ideas 
emerged victorious from the struggle. Henceforth 
the martyr, who was regarded as belonging to the 
old prophetic order, could not secure readmission 
for the penitent lapsed, and the presbyter sank into 
a subordinate place. He was not denied the right 
of pardoning sinners, but it was to be under the direc- 
tion of the bishop. The episcopal order remained 
supreme. 

As we have already seen, the notions of priesthood 
and of sacrificial rites lay behind the whole develop- 
ment. The bishop was a mediating priest ; therefore 
he could decide what persons should be allowed the 
benefits of mediation. Cyprian states very clearly 
the new meanings which had gathered round the 
Eucharistic service.2 It is a sacrifice, in which the 
‘Divine Victim,’ ‘the Passion of the Lord,’ ‘the blood 
of Christ,’ are offered to God ; in fact, it is a reproduc- 
tion of the death-scene on Calvary, when Jesus 
. sacrificed himself to God. The worshipper joins in 
this dread mystery and is brought into actual com- 

1Cyp. Ep. xxxvii. 2Cyp. Ep. Ixii. 
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munion with Christ, by tasting the sacrifice. It 
was the conception not unknown to Paganism, where 
the participant was united to the deity by eating the 
flesh of the victim and drinking his blood, the victim 
being considered to contain the god himself for the 
time being. But there wasa difference. In Paganism 
a sacred animal was offered, in the Christian Church 
human flesh and blood; and the pagans were not 
slow to mark this difference, and to profess themselves 
disgusted by the nature of the Christian offering. 
But if the sacrifice consisted of the body and blood 
of Christ, then the bishop stood in the place of Christ 
himself, for he imitates what Christ did on the cross. 
Again, the bishop represents Christ because he confers 
the holy spirit in baptism, and thus creates the Church 
around himself, as Christ had originally done. ‘They 
are the Church,’ Cyprian declares,! ‘ who are a people 
united to the priest, and the flock which adheres to 
their pastor ... the bishop is in the Church and 
the Church is in the bishop.’ Then he returns to the 
power of forgiveness. ‘They only who are set over 
the Church can remit sins,’ because Christ remitted 
sins on the one hand, because they are priests on the 
other. We find in Cyprian the germ of many sub- 
sequent developments in the matter of penitence. 
He required that penitence should be shown in 
actual ‘ good works’ which the bishop would approve. 
He declares that sins are sure to arise after baptism 
and that God allows ‘ us by almsgiving te wash away 
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whatever foulness we subsequently contract.’ Al 
these ideas reappear in the confessional, the priestly 
absolution, and penance of the Roman Church to-day, 
and undoubtedly the medieval practice of giving 
‘indulgences’ for sin on receipt of money payments 
may be traced to the same root. In a sense it may 
be said that Cyprian yielded to the general wish of 
the Church in receiving the ‘lapsed’ into the fold 
again, but the victory lay with him. He had added 
enormous powers to his order, as the result of the 
struggle. 


6. THE LATER EPISCOPATE AND THE REMISSION 
4 OF SINS 


In succeeding years the claims of Cyprian were 
carried further still. A document known as the 
‘ Apostolical Constitutions,’ which contains materials 
of diverse dates, presents a highly-developed doctrine 
of the priesthood. It is generally held to represent 
the ideas of the fourth century. The bishop is 
spoken of as follows :— 

Let him receive more than the king used to receive of 
old; for the latter had only to manage military affairs for 
the protection of men’s bodies, but the former is charged 
with the priestly office towards God, to beg off body and 
soul from dangers. By how much more then the soul is 
more precious than the body, so does the office of the priest 
surpass that of the king, for it binds and looses those that are 
worthy of punishment or remission.2 


1 Ap. Const. ii. 34. 
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A prayer for the bishop’s ordination, which contains 
the same idea, is given :1 

Grant in thy name O God who knowest the heart, to 
this thy servant, whom thou hast chosen for a bishop, that 
he may feed thy holy flock, and be a chief priest to thee .... 
Grant to him, O Lord Almighty, through thy Christ the 
participation of the Holy Spirit, so that he may have power 
to remit sins according to thy command, to give forth lots 
according to thy ordinance, to loose every bond according 
to the power which thou gavest to the apostles, to be well 
pleasing to thee with meekness and a pure heart, blamelessly 
offering to thee a pure and unbloody sacrifice, which thou 
hast ordained through Christ, the mystery of the new covenant. 


When the custom arose of appointing presbyters 
to newly-founded Churches, instead of bishops, some 
part of the bishop’s power was delegated to them, 
and they were allowed to forgive or to retain sins. 
For this purpose they received the gift of the holy 
spirit through the imposition of the bishop’s hands. 
In words first used in an ordinal of the twelfth 
century, the Anglican bishop of the present day still 
addresses the candidate for holy orders thus: 

Receive the Holy Ghost for the office and work of a priest 
in the Church of God, now committed unto thee by the 
imposition of our hands. Whose sins thou dost forgive, 
they are forgiven ; and whose sins thou dost retain, they are 
retained. And be thou a faithful dispenser of the Word of 
God, and of his holy sacraments. 

In the Church service the priest, but not the deacon, 
can declare that Almighty God ‘pardoneth and 
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absolveth all them that truly repent, and unfeignedly 
believe his holy Gospel.’ And the priest is authorized 
on visiting the sick, to absolve the sufferer, when 
special confession has been made, in still more specific 
terms ; 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, who hath left power to his Church 
to absolve all sinners who truly repent and believe in him, 
of his great mercy forgive thee thine offences: And by his 
authority committed to me, I absolve thee from all thy sins. 

Thus the Church, while preserving the gospel of 
Jesus, has handed down also the taint of Paganism, 
and a sacerdotal privilege founded on the bygone 
apostasy of her members. 


4 


CHAPTER V 


THE PRESBYTERS, DEACONS, AND MINOR 
ORDERS 


I. THE PRESBYTERS 


(I) Bishop and Presbyters. Two classes of Church- 
officers have now passed in review. The prophets, 
who led Christian worship in the earliest times, and 
lost their position from a variety of causes, and the 
bishops, the useful business men of the congregation, 
who gradually advanced to more responsible duties 
until they were reckoned to be priests, like the officials 
of the pagan cults. All these changes went on in 
little Churches, numbering sometimes not more than 
twelve families. But in later years when new Churches 
appeared and old Churches became unwieldily great, 
the bishop’s work was multiplied. The difficulty 
was met in two ways. Either new bishops were 
created for fresh Churches, or the old bishop kept the 
oversight in his own hands, and delegated his tasks 
to a lower class of clergy, who were already in waiting. 
These were the presbyters, whose existence and 
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functions have already been mentioned in previous 
pages. ‘ During the whole time that the bishop was 
superseding the prophet, they were quietly carrying 
out their work in the little congregations, and were 
never very powerful or significant. They were 
always inferior to the prophets, and though for a 
short time they ruled the bishop, he soon reversed 
the position. 

In later years it was believed that bishops, 
presbyters, and deacons, in a descending scale of 
importance, had been instituted by the apostles 
themselves. 

We have already seen that the bishops were not 
apostolically appointed. We shall discover also that 
the presbyterate grew up in post-apostolic times, 
when it was primarily of greater dignity than that 
order to which it afterwards became subjected. 

(2) Elders in the Church of Jerusalem. The English 
word priest is derived from presbyter or presbyteros. 
It must not be concluded, however, that the presbyter 
was in the first case a priest. The word means literally 
‘elder,’ and there were elders in the Church a century 
or more before its ministry became sacerdotalized. 
They are first met with in the Book of the Acts xi. 30, 
which tells how the money collected at Antioch in relief 
of the famine at Jerusalem was handed over to them. 
Subsequent passages mention them in connexion 
with the conferences with Paul at Jerusalem, and 
as constituting a sort of council under the leadership 
of James. What position these elders held cannot 
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be very clearly determined. There were elders in 
the Jewish synagogues with an official rank and 
clearly defined duties. But there is nothing to show 
that the elders of Jerusalem were anything more than 
the old men of the Church whose advice was naturally 
sought in questions affecting the community. Paul, 
writing to the Galatians, refers to them in careless 
terms as ‘ those who were reputed to be somewhat.’! 
Being a Jew himself he would certainly have given 
them the title of elders, if they had reproduced any 
of the functions of the Jewish order. But, whatever 
may have been the nature of the earliest Christian 
elders, Paul did not appoint elders in his own Churches. 
Nor do other Churches appear to have borrowed a 
presbyterial organization from Palestine. Moreover, 
even if the elders of Jerusalem were definitely elected 
officers, Jewish Christianity soon ceased to effect 
conditions elsewhere. After the fall of Jerusalem 
in A.D. 70 it shrank into a narrow sect, intensely 
devoted to the Law, while the main stream of Christ- 
ianity poured down through the Gentile movement. 

(3) The Rise of the Elders. Nevertheless, though Paul 
does not mention elders in his Epistles, it is only 
natural to suppose that age and experience received 
the respect due to them in the congregational meetings, 
and also that the older and wiser men would under- 
take the ‘helps’ and ‘governments’ of which he 
speaks, or rather would delegate these duties to per- 
sons of their own class. Some such arrangement 


1Gal. ii. 6. 
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would spring up spontaneously in any infant society. 
Then, as the society grew more complex, the elders 
came to be regarded as holding an official position. 
Such seems to have been the course of events during 
the period of silence, which lies between the death of 
Paul and the Epistle of Clement, written at the end 
of the first century. This letter gives us an insight 
into the condition of affairs existing in the Corinthian 
Church. The ‘elders’ are officials, yet the name 
‘elders’ still bears its literal meaning, they are 
actually old men. There had been a quarrel arising 
out of the unwillingness of the young men to pay 
due respect to the bishops, and it was felt their action 
was an offence against the elders. Thus the bishops 
themselves are elders. The whole picture given in 
this letter is of a society where the practical oversight 
lies in the hands of a council of elderly men, one or 
more of whom act as executive officers or bishops. 
In chapter xxi. an appeal is made: ‘ Let us reverence 
our rulers, let us honour our elders, let us instruct our ~ 
young men in the fear of the Lord.’ There is reason 
to believe that this kind of government had been in 
force for some years, for the Corinthians are reminded 
of the happy times before their troubles began, when 
‘they walked in the laws of God, subject to the leaders, 
and showing due honour to the elders.’ It must be 
remembered that the ‘leadership’ and ‘rule’ of 
_ the bishops were conferred by their fellow-elders, 
and carried with them a responsibility to the com- 
munity. 
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The Pastoral Epistles, which, in spite of their 
ascription to Paul, were probably written not earlier 
than the Epistle of Clement, display the same relation- 
ship between elders and bishops. The elders are 
still what the name signifies, old men, and are to be 
honoured as fathers. They appoint the bishop, 
who is ordained for his office by the laying on of hands 
of the presbytery.1_ How the elders themselves were 
appointed is not stated, but there is no sign that they 
were chosen by the bishop. The day has not yet 
arrived when bishops ordained presbyters. Mean- 
while, both these classes of officers are beginning to 
assume the duties hitherto confined to the teachers: 
and the prophetic ministry. They are urged to 
undertake the work of teaching. When the elders lay 
their hands on the aspirant for episcopal duties they 
actually communicate prophetic powers by the touch.? 
Further details of a similar kind may be found in 
contemporary writings. In the so-called first Epistle 
of Peter? the elders are commanded to ‘tend 
the flock,’ which undoubtedly suggests spiritual 
functions, and the frequent mention of elders in the 
Apocalypse shows that they figured largely in the 

- life of the Churches, to which that book was addressed. 
These passages, of course, do not show that the elders 
had become the principal ministers in any Church. 
No doubt the bulk of their duties were still of a 
financial and business character, but the signs are 
already seen of the coming extension of their powers. 

1J Tim. iv. 14. 2 Ibid. ot Pet ve2: 
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(4) The Elders of the Second Century. When we 
remember how widespread the Christian Church had 
become, even in the time of Paul, it is hardly to 
be expected that organization developed along the 
same lines in every congregation. That there was 
not more divergence is due to the constant com- 
munication between them by letter and messenger. 
But some difference there was bound to be. In the 
second century some Churches do not seem to have 
hada board of elders, in others the elder men apparently 
did not delegate their work to bishops at all, for these 
latter officers are not mentioned. In other Churches 
again, the whole body of worshippers appointed both 
elders ‘and bishops. Evidence of this last custom 
is afforded by the material, collected by Professor 
Harnack, under the name of ‘The Sources of the 
Apostolic Canons,’ which depicts the second century 
conditions. The congregation is required to appoint at 
least two elders or presbyters, whose qualifications 
and duties are as follows :— 


Hence the presbyters must already be advanced in life... . 
willingly sharing with the brotherhood, not having regard 
to the person, companions in consecration with the bishop, 
and fighting on his side, collecting the congregation together, 
kindly disposed towards the pastor. The elders on the 
right should look after the bishops at the altar, in order 
that they may distribute the gifts and themselves receive 
the necessary contributions. The elders on the left shall 
look after the congregation in order that it may be at rest 
and without disturbance after that it has been first proved 
in all submission. But if one who is admonished should 
answer rudely, those at the altar should unite and condemn 
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such a one by a general resolution to the punishment 
deserved, so that the others may be in awe, in order that they 
(the presbyters) look not at the person of anyone, and that 
it may not spread as a cancer and be taken up by every one. 


Then follow regulations as to the character and 
appointment of deacons and widows. Here we see 
the presbyters acting at the same time as assistants 
to the bishop and as supervisors of his charitable 
distributions. They are officials in every sense of the 
word. They wield a disciplinary authority over the 
congregation. They take a prominent part in the 
Eucharistic service. They are grouped round one 
pastor (or bishop), instead of as formerly, standing in 
a relation of superiority to several. The value of 
all this evidence consists in the light which it throws 
upon the transition state between the presbyterial 
council of the last years of the first century and the 
episcopal system of later times. Both bishop and 
presbyters exist side by side in the same congregation, 
and if on the one hand the bishop seems to hold a 
more responsible office than the elders, on the other 
they still possess an oversight upon him. 

(5) Their Subordination to the Bishop. We have 
already traced the causes which exalted the bishop 
during the second century: the decay of prophecy, 
the theory of transmitted truth, the imitation of 
pagan cults. To a certain extent these causes also 
emphasized the official position of the elders and 
gave to them a priestly character. But it was inevit- 
able that, where there were several priests in a 
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congregation, one should be regarded as chief-priest, 
and this rank the bishop naturally assumed. Authority 
can rarely be retained in the hands of a committee of 
persons theoretically equal, in the course of time it 
tends to be concentrated in one officer. As early as 
the first half of the second century Ignatius had 
discovered that the unity of any Church was most 
secure, when all its activities were under the direction 
of one controlling power, and he uses extravagant 
language to prove that for this power the bishop was 
most suited. We may conclude that the change was 
taking place everywhere during the second century. 
It was slow and imperceptible, and no one raised much 
opposition. As the century draws to a close more 
is heard of bishop than of elders. In the minds of 
Irenzus and Tertullian he represents the local Church, 
and already the elders are a subordinate class. . The 
process is practically complete by the end of the 
century. Now almost every Church has its bishop, 
presbyters, and deacons, and though presbyter and 
bishop have theoretically equal powers, in practice 
the bishop is ruler. In a few places there still re- 
mained elders without bishops or elders in a position 
of superiority to bishops. Cyprian also found rebels 
against his episcopal rule, and his quarrel with 
Novatus arose from the fact that the latter, although 
only a presbyter, had ignored Cyprian’s claim as bishop 
by ordaining Felicissimus as a deacon. But these 
are only exceptions to the general developments in 
the Church. 
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How completely the ranks of presbyter and bishop 
have been reversed may be seen in the customs of 
ordination. The bishop, according to Cyprian, might 
be chosen by the people, but the presence of neigh- 
bouring bishops was necessary, and their consent 
must be given before the installation could take place. 
Yet all these ceremonies were only symbolical; it 
was God who made the bishop. On the other hand, 
it was the bishop who made the presbyter and the 
lower clergy. Much of Cyprian’s argument must 
be construed, not as representing the actual state of 
things, but as showing where his theories pointed. 
The presbyters seem to have been generally admitted 
to a share in the appointment of one of their own 
number, yet so far Cyprian is correct, in that the 
presence of a bishop was essential. At the present 
day both bishop and priests lay hands on the candi- 
date. In certain cases the bishop alone ordained 
the presbyters, for though other clergy were present 
he only laid hands upon the presbyter. Amid 
varieties of usage, it seems clear that the presbyters 
were not allowed, as a rule, to ordain each other. 
In the fourth century a certain presbyter, Colluthus 
‘of Alexandria, had ordained Ischyras, and the rite 
was declared invalid.1. The Council of Ancyra forbade 
the village-bishops to ordain presbyters or deacons, 
and also forbade city presbyters to ordain other 
presbyters unless with the consent of the bishop. 


1 Athanas. Apol. contra Arian. 63. 
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There are not wanting persons to-day who claim that 
the priest can ordain, as well as the bishop. But 
all our evidence seems to show that the presence 
or consent of the bishop began to be necessary. It 
is a sign of the altered relations between the two ranks 
and of a difference in dignity which was to be 
accentuated by the parochial system. 

(6) The Diocesan and Parochial System. The custom 
of grouping several Churches under a diocesan bishop 
had its earliest origins in the third century, and was 
by no means universal. In some parts of the empire 
each new Church received a bishop, in others the 
bishop retained control over the various ramifications 
of his Ghurch, and thus became himself the ruler of 
a diocese. Christianity had arisen in the principal 
towns, either seaports or situated along the trade 
routes, and these towns were often the centres of 
districts or groups of hamlets controlled by the 
town magistracy. Thus there was already existing 
a precedent for the custom of central control. By 
the end of the third century Christianity had pene- 
trated deep into the rural districts, and some new 
organization was needed. In Syria and some parts 
of Asia Minor it appears to have been the practice 
as early as the fourth century, to appoint presbyters 
and deacons for small towns and country districts, 
who were on a lower footing than the presbyters 
and deacons of city Churches,! and were under the 
direction of rural or itinerant bishops, who were them- 

1 Conc. Neo-Caes. 13. Antioch, 8. 
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selves subordinate to the town bishops. In North 
Africa, however, the diocesan system was very late 
in appearing. Bishops of full rank were ordinarily 
appointed to each new Christian community, and 
the presbyters remained in their Churches. We are 
told that there were no fewer than four thousand 
bishops in North Africa. In the district round 
Alexandria the villages were put in charge of pres- 
byters; Athanasius mentions ten such Churches, 
and speaks of the bishop’s visiting them. There 
were above forty Churches in Rome towards the 
beginning of the fourth century, all giving allegiance 
to the city prelate. Our modern diocesan and 
parochial system arose out of the organization of 
Christianity in Gaul and Spain, which afterwards 
became permanent throughout the West. The pene- 
tration of the faith into the rural districts of those 
countries probably took place much later than the 
third century. The towns were the missionary 
centres. Presbyters and deacons were at first sent 
into the smaller towns and villages for weekday 
service and returned to the city Church for Sundays. 
The increasing number of new converts rendered a 
more regular ministration necessary. This was secured 
by deputing presbyters and deacons for continual ser- 
vice in country Churches. They were not only to 
preach but also to exercise ecclesiastical discipline. 
At first their names were kept on the city-roll and 
their salaries were paid from the common fund, then 


1 Conc. Tarrac, 7. 
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the newly-founded Church assumed the support of its 
own ministry. Thus in the sixth century, almost 
universally in the Western Church, there were parish 
presbyters or priests, who retained very little similarity 
except in name, to the ancient ‘elders’ of the sub- 
apostolic age. 


2. THE DEACONS 


The third order of the more important clergy was 
that of the deacons, who are usually mentioned in 
our early sources as the assistants of bishop or elders, 
and later as constituting the third rank in the threefold 
ministry. It has been considered that the seven men 
set apart to distribute the offerings among the widows 
in the Church of Jerusalem, were deacons, and that 
the order came into existence with their appointment. 
Irenzus, in the second century, speaks of ‘ Nicolas, 
one of the seven who were the first to be ordained 
deacons by the apostles, and his opinion was 
echoed by many other writers. Against this must be 
set the fact that the seven were not called deacons in 
the Acts, and that we do not hear of deacons in the 
Christian Church, until Paul mentions them in his 
last letter, that to the Philippians, in which he sends 
grace and peace to all the saints, with the overseers 
(bishops) and deacons (assistants).1 Both these 
words are used in quite a general sense. Dzakonos 
means literally a servant or helper. Paul’s letter 


Phil 1.1. 
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was mainly concerned with a collection which had 
been made, and he wishes to salute those who had 
taken a leading part and those who had assisted in 
the work. The assistants are not clergy, but Church- 
workers of a type familiar in our modern Churches, 
the busy and useful young people. In the same way, 
however, as ‘prophet,’ ‘apostle,’ and ‘bishop’ 
became the titles of distinct classes of officials, so in 
the course of time persons were definitely chosen to 
be the ‘assistants.’ They are generally mentioned 
in early times in connexion with the elders or bishops : 
‘bishops and deacons,’ ‘elders and deacons.’ Their 
duties were of the same character, namely, administra- 
tive. They carried the alms of the Church to poor 
or ailing members, and relieved their superiors of 
detail work. Of course a high standard of personal 
character was needed in men who were thus entrusted 
with congregational funds and brought into intimate 
connexion with so many of the members. They must 
be men of dignity, declares the writer of the first Epistle 
to Timothy, not avaricious, but temperate, and sincere 
in conversation. Only such men should be chosen for 
the duty as were truly religious, and had succeeded in 
ruling their own households well. In the ‘ Teaching’ 4 
a similar requirement is made, meekness, uprightness, 
experience, and freedom from avarice, and the Church 
is bidden to honour them for the good work which 
they do. Unfortunately not all deacons were trust- 
worthy in the dispensation of funds, for Hermas? 
1 Didaché xv. 2 Sim, ix. 26. 
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knows of ‘deacons who have stains upon them, 
who discharged their duty ill, and who plundered 
widows and orphans of their livelihood and gained 
possessions for themselves from the ministry which 
they had received.’ Other duties besides that of 
almsgiving came to them as time went on, and the 
following passage from ‘The Sources of the Apostolic 
Canons’ shows at once the extent of their influence, and 
the high ideal of conduct and charity in the Churches : 

There shall be three deacons appointed, for it stands 
written ‘ By three shall every matter be established.’ They 
shall be approved in every service with a good testimony 
from the congregation, husband of one wife, educating their 
children, honourable, gentle, quiet, not murmuring, not 
double-tongued, not quickly angry, not looking on the person 
of the rich, also not oppressing the poor, also not given to much 
wine, intelligent, encouraging well to secret works (namely, 
almsgiving), while they compel those among the brethren 
who have much to open their hands, also themselves generous, 
communicative, honoured with all honour and esteem and 
fear by the congregation, carefully giving heed to those who 
walk disorderly, warning the one, exhorting the other, 
threatening the third, but leaving the scoffers completely to 
themselves. 

Such then were the duties of the deacon in the 
second century. He was a relieving officer, and yet 
the value of his work consisted in personal influence 
as well as in almsgiving. He was in fact ‘the main- 
tainer, minister, and comforter of the congregation 
in their daily life.’ He also obeyed the bishops and 
elders, to whom he reported cases of sickness. Among 
other work, he was expected to visit martyrs in prison, 
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bury victims of persecution, and he sometimes fell 
into danger in so doing; he provided funds for 
travelling Christians, and was set to instruct cate- 
chumens for baptism.! Altogether his life must have 
been a busy one. 

What relation did the deacon bear to the bishop 
and presbyter ? He was always their inferior, even 
though his salary was sometimes larger. When the 
bishop and presbyter became priests in the second 
century, the deacon remained a simple minister. 
As a matter of courtesy he might be regarded as belong- 
ing to the ‘sacerdotium’ or priesthood, or even be 
called a priest, but it is quite clear that he was not one. 
In the Council of Carthage it was decided that one 
bishop was sufficient to ordain a deacon, because 
“he was consecrated not to the priesthood but to the 
ministry.’ Accordingly, the deacons were forbidden 
to sit among the priests: they must stand during 
services and attend upon their superiors, who sat in 
their thrones by the altar. We learn many details of 
the work of deacons from the ‘ Apostolical Constitu- 
tions,’ a fourth century document. In addition to 
the exacting list of duties given above, they were 
now required to see that the congregation were seated 
in the places allotted to them, that no one lingered 
in the entrance, or whispered or slept or otherwise 
misbehaved, they arranged the altar for the Eucharist, 
placed the vessels on it, and brought water for the 
hands of the officiating priest. Justin Martyr tells 

1 Canons of Hippolytus V. xvii. 
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us that they distributed the bread, and Cyprian speaks 
of their being entrusted with the handing of the cup. 
On the other hand, however, the deacons were not 
expected to preach, nor to baptize, except in parishes 
where there was no bishop or priest. 

It will be apparent that the deacon’s position was 
one of no small honour and responsibility, and offered 
attractions to men of enthusiasm and practical ability. 
The majority of deacons seem to have been quite 
content to remain deacons, without wishing for higher 
rank. But in the course of time, as bishop and 
presbyter rose in dignity, the diaconate came to be 
regarded as a stepping-stone to priestly rank. The 
modern ‘deacon of the Church is well known to us 
in the person of the young curate, who after a period 
during which he is not entitled to pronounce the 
Absolution, is admitted to priests’ orders. 


3. THE MINOR ORDERS 


(I) Subdeacons, Acolytes, Door-keepers, and Grave- 
diggers. Before dealing with the deaconesses and the 
women officials of the church, we must first touch 
upon the minor orders. In the pagan religions there 
were numerous temple servants, who added pomp 
and circumstance to the ceremonies, and enjoyed a 
feeling of spiritual superiority over undistinguished 
worshippers. There was a higher and a lower priest- 
hood, the latter being looked upon as the personal 
attendants of the former. As a rule they were drawn 
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from the poorer classes, being slaves or freedmen, and 
were not allowed to become priests of the higher class. 
Such were the messengers, robe-keepers, body-servants, 
and the temple-keeper, whose duty was to shut, open, 
and clean the sacred place. They drew their support 
from the temple offerings. 

In the first years of the third century, a correspond- 
ing increase of subordinate officers is seen in the 
Christian Church. Some of the ranks were survivals 
of the past, while others were directly imitated from 
paganism. We find included in the ‘clergy,’ in 
addition to bishops, presbyters, and deacons— 
subdeacons, readers, exorcists, acolytes, door-keepers, 
and grave-diggers. The subdeacons were evidently 
developed from the deacons, as perhaps also were the 
grave-diggers. The acolytes and door-keepers cor- 
respond to the calatores and aeditui of the state 
temples. The acolyte was originally an attendant, 
a scholar, or more definitely a man-servant. He 
was employed as a rule to carry letters, and is 
frequently referred to by Cyprian in that capacity. 
The door-keeper ‘had to look after the opening and 
shutting of the doors, to watch over the coming in 
and out of the faithful, to refuse entrance to suspicious 
people, and to close the doors, after the dismissal 
of the catechumens, against those doing penance 
and against unbelievers. He first became necessary 
when there were special church buildings, and when 
they, like temples, together with the ceremonial of 
divine service, had come to be considered as holy, 
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that is since about A.D. 225.’1_ Of course these officers 
were not priests, as in the pagan temples. But the 
influence of paganism is seen in their being classed 
among the clergy. 

(2) The Reader. The readers and exorcists stand in 
a position apart. Professor Harnack sees in them a 
lingering trace of the old prophetic ministry. Paul 
mentions that members of the Corinthian Church 
brought psalms to the service, which no doubt they 
expounded to the congregation. Such exposition, at 
a time when there were no commentaries or authori- 
‘tative interpretations of scripture, would naturally 
be regarded as prophetic. About the middle of the 
second “century we hear of an appointed reader, 
who was required to be an experienced Christian, 
and possessed of a good voice and delivery. He 
must come to church early on the Lord’s Day. It 
was his duty to expound what he had read, and in 
so doing he must remember that he ‘ fills the place 
of an evangelist.’ The prayer for his ordination, as 
given in the ‘ Apostolical Constitutions,’ contains a 
petition to God that he would send down upon him 
his Holy Spirit, ‘the prophetic spirit.’ 

(3) Exorcism and the Exorcists. The prophetic 
character of the exorcist was of a different kind. 
In his case the Spirit helped him, not to expound the 
Word, but to combat the demons who lay perpetually 
in wait to corrupt the minds and bodies of Christians. 
That he possessed the Spirit was abundantly evident 

1 Harnack : ‘ The Sources of the Apostolic Canons,’ p. 88. 
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by the cures he was enabled to work. Accordingly 
we are told that :1 

An exorcist is not ordained. For it is a trial of voluntary 
goodness, and of the grace of God through Christ by the 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit. For he who has received the 
gift of healing is declared by revelation from God, the grace 
which is in him being manifest to all. 

Exorcism, of course, was much older than the 
Christian Church, and was practised among pagans. 
How sincerely it was believed in, is testified by the 
Gospel accounts, which represent Jesus as coming 
to contend with Satan and his kingdom. Not only 
did Jesus himself cast out demons, but he conferred 
the power of exorcizing upon his disciples. Paul 
considered that the duty of believers was to do battle 
with the hosts of wickedness. ‘It was as exorcizers 
that Christians went out into the great world, and 
exorcism formed one very powerful method of their 
mission and propaganda. It was a question not simply 
of exorcizing and vanquishing demons, but also of 
purifying all public life from them. For the age was 
ruled by ‘‘the Black One and his hordes”’ (Barnabas) ; 
“it lieth in the evil one”’ (John). Nor was this mere 
theory ; it was a most vital conception of existence. 
The whole world and the circumambient atmosphere 
was filled with devils ; not merely idolatry, but every 
phase and form of life was ruled by them. They 
sat on thrones, they hovered around cradles. The 
earth was literally a hell, though it was and continued 


1 Ap. Const. viii. 26. 
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to be a creation of God. To encounter this hell 
and all its devils, Christians had command of weapons 
which were invincible.’+ 

These weapons were sacred names. Just as in 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper the invocation of the 
name of Christ, or of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit enlisted their aid, so too in exorcism, the 
named spirit immediately put himself at the disposal 
of the person who had called him. Pagan exorcists 
even appropriated the names of the patriarchs, of 
Solomon and of Jesus Christ, in their formulae. 
Jewish exorcists, we are told by the Book of the Acts, 
undertook to pronounce the name of the Lord Jesus 
over thdse who were possessed by evil spirits. And 
Christians admitted that their exorcisms had effect. 
Justin? explains the efficacy of the name as follows: 


But ‘ Jesus,’ his name as man and Saviour, has also 
significance. For he was made man also, having been con- 
ceived according to the will of God the Father, for the sake 
of believing men, and for the destruction of the demons. 
And now you can learn this from what is under your own 
observation. For numberless demoniacs throughout the 
whole world, and in your city, many of our Christian men 
exorcizing them in the name of Jesus Christ who was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate, have healed and do heal, rendering 
helpless and driving the possessing devils out of men, though 
they could not be cured by the other exorcists and those 
who need incantations and drugs. 


From the time of Justin onwards Christian literature 


1 Harnack : ‘Expansion of Christianity.’ 
2 Justin : 2nd. Apol. vi. 
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is crowded with references to exorcism, and every 
large Christian Church had its exorcists. When it 
is remembered that not only physical ailments but 
also sins were regarded as demoniacal possession, it 
can be readily understood how great a part was played 
by exorcism in Church-life. The heathen divinities 
‘were considered to be demons, whom the Christian 
could force to speak and to acknowledge Christ by 
the use of the name. No one of the Christian fathers 
seems to have protested against the belief; indeed, 
Origen, Tertullian, and Clement, all engage in serious 
argument to prove that Christian exorcism was more 
powerful than any other, and that every Christian as 
such was able to employ it. The frequency of the 
gift probably explains why exorcists were ranked only 
as one of the minor orders. 

It must be said in fairness to the Church that even 
the most cultured among the pagans believed intensely 
in spirit agency. The thought of the age personified 
evil, moral and physical. As the Church degenerated, 
the inherent fault of this range of ideas became more 
evident. Superstitions of every kind were eagerly 
adopted, and the sense of personal responsibility 
diminished. It was always easy for a man to ascribe 
his shortcomings to unseen foes, while the power of 
the Church grew, as she professed to be the only 
safeguard. 

(4) Martyrs and Confessors: a semi-clerical Order. A 
far finer aspect of Christianity is revealed by the 
existence of a semi-clerical order of persons, the 
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martyrs and confessors. The latter were those who 
had borne witness to their faith in time of persecution, 
the former were persons who had actually suffered. 
Gradually, however, the title martyr was limited to 
the dead. In the ‘ Apostolical Constitutions,’ from 
which we have quoted so frequently, it was laid down 
that a confessor ‘is not ordained, for he is so by 
choice or patience, and is worthy of great honour, as 
having confessed the name of God and of his Church 
before nations and kings.’ Like the exorcist and 
reader, the confessor was regarded as being set apart 
from the general mass of Christians by a prophetic 
appointment. Thus, though the Church did not en- 
courage men to seek martyrdom, cases are mentioned 
with approval, where a Christian present in court 
publicly applauded a confessor and was arrested in 
consequence. It was considered that the Spirit had 
descended upon him. During the second century 
confessors had the power of granting absolution for 
sins, and consequently of restoring offenders to the 
communion of the Church. This right was strenuously 
opposed by Cyprian, who saw in the custom a limita- 
tion of the privileges of the bishops. Large numbers 
of persons, who had abjured their Christianity under 
pressure, flocked to the prisons to receive certificates 
from the martyrs. The result of the conflict was a 
victory for Cyprian, and though confessors were always 
treated with extraordinary respect in the Church, 
they had afterwards little share in its official activi-. 
ties. But it is interesting to notice that confessor- 
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ship constituted a strong claim for clerical advance- 
ment. According to the ‘Canons of Hippolytus,’! a 
martyr who had been punished was made an elder 
‘at once, ‘his confession was his ordination.’ A 
confessor who had not suffered but had made his 
protest, was to be ordained elder by the bishop, 
and the same was the case with the Christian slave 
‘who had confessed and suffered. In each case the 
bishop was to omit the prayer for the bestowal of 
the Holy Spirit. 


4. THE MINISTRY OF WOMEN 


(I) Virgins and Widows. In view of the fact that 
women are now entering the ministerial ranks, fresh 
interest is taken in the women-clergy of the primitive 
church. Many points are still unsettled, but it seems 
clear that deaconesses were actually regarded as 
belonging to the clergy. Virgins and widows also 
appear as discharging certain humble duties in the 
congregations. Christianity made the greater number 
of its converts among women. The daughters, the 
wives, even the mothers were won over from pagan 
families, with the result of much unhappiness and 
strain. Fathers and husbands were unwilling to 
allow their womenfolk to attend the church meetings 
’ or to visit among the poorer Christian families. There 
are innumerable references in Christian writings 
to the difficulties thus occasioned; women secretly 


1 Canons of Hippolytus vi. 
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ate the Eucharist at table, and stole away for worship. 
Sometimes detection followed, children preferred to 
be disinherited and wives divorced, rather than 
renounce the faith. The number of wealthy un- 
married women who were converted in Rome may 
be guessed from a curious decision of Bishop Callistus. 
They were forbidden by the Church to marry pagan 
husbands, while the number of Christian men of their 
own social standing was very limited. Accordingly, 
Callistus allowed morganatic marriages with Christian 
slaves and freedmen. Large numbers, however, 
voluntarily renounced marriage and busied themselves 
with Church affairs, receiving a definite status. in 
the Church as the ‘ virgins.’ The widows, however, 
seem to have been poor persons whose maintenance 
was undertaken by the Church, on condition that they* 
visited and tended sick people, and prayed con- 
tinuously for the welfare of believers. 

From the earliest times two facts about the ministry 
of women are evident : their usefulness was recognized, 
but there was a prejudice against allowing them too 
important a place in Church-life. Paul commends 
Phoebe, ‘ one who ministers to the Church at Cenchree,’ 
and ‘has proved herself a succourer of many and of 
myself, and sends affectionate greeting to Prisca, 
Mary, Tryphena and Tryphosa, Persis, to the mother 
of Rufus, to Junias, and to the sister of Nereus, all 
of whom were good and praiseworthy women. But 
also he finds it necessary to enjoin! that women keep 


TS Cor. KV 3450352 
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silence in the congregations: for they are not allowed 
to speak (Jalein = to chatter) but are to be in subjection 
as the law directs. If they wish to learn anything, 
let them ask their own husbands at home, for it is a 
scandal that any women should speak in the congrega- 
tion. On another occasion he exhorts two prominent 
women members, Euodia and Syntyche,! to be of 
the same mind in the Lord. Their quarrelling is all 
the more regrettable because they had done such 
good service in the spreading of the Gospel. This 
was a time when there were no Church officers,2 men 
or women, and the incidents of a meeting for worship 
were left to the prompting of the Spirit. Probably, 
the women, though forbidden to chatter, were quite 
at liberty to prophesy if the Spirit descended upon 
them. Indeed prophecy was always considered to be 
independent of sex or station, and we hear of women 
prophets, especially in Montanist Churches, during 
the whole of the early centuries. 

Nevertheless, the disposition existed to confine 
women to subordinate and practical duties. The 
unknown author of the first Epistle to Timothy 
commands, ‘But I permit not a woman to teach, 
nor to have dominion over a man, but to be in 
quietness. For Adam was first formed, then Eve.’ 
As for ‘ widows,’ they are to be honoured if they 


pehileeiv.» 2 

2 As has been before said the ‘bishops’ and ‘ deacons ’” 
at Philippi were a band of workers for a particular purpose, 
and were not elected Church-officers, 
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have no domestic ties, but if they have children 
or grandchildren, they can show their piety best 
towards their own family in the privacy of the 
home. No woman ought to be enrolled as a widow 
under threescore years old, only once married, well 
reported of for good works, and having brought up 
children, if she have washed the saints’ feet and 
relieved the afflicted.1 It is a mistake to appoint 
young widows, because they learn to be idle, gad- 
ding about from house to house, and not only idle, 
but tattlers also and busybodies, speaking things 
which they ought not. Here is the substance of the 
objection which church members always urged 
against women officials. Even in providing for their 
appointment, an invariable caution is directed against 
the natural feminine love of conversation. About 
the middle of the second century the following rule 
was laid down :? 

Three widows shall be appointed, two to persevere in prayer 
for all those who are in temptation, and for the reception of 
revelations where such are necessary ; but one to assist the 
women visited with sickness. She must be ready for service, 
discreet, communicating what is necessary to the elders, not 
avaricious, not given to much love of wine, so that she may 
be sober and capable of performing the night services, and 
other loving services if she will: for these are the chief good 
treasures of the Lord. 


If we can imagine a combination of inspired 


1] Tim. v. 1-16, 
2 Harnack: ‘Sources of the Apostolic Canons,’ pp. 19-21 (v). 
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prophetess, sick-nurse, and Bible-woman, drawing a 
small salary from the Church funds, we have a picture 
of the ‘ widow’ of the second century. A somewhat 
similar list of duties is given in the ‘Canons of Hippo- 
lytus.’ The ‘widows’ and ‘virgins’ seem to look 
after the women and girls, in much the same way as 
the deacon ministered to the men. On the whole, 
the congregation was not ungrateful to them, for 
occasional suppers are to be arranged, as a break in 
the prayers and fasting which were their general lot, 
although there is a somewhat unkind reminder that 
they are ‘ to eat till they are satisfied, but not to be 
intemperate.’ The truth of the matter appears to 
be that the widows were either very unworthy, 
or very self-sacrificing. Tertullian! castigates the 
former class in unsparing terms when he says: 

Do you not know you are an Eve? God’s verdict on the 
sex still holds good and the sex’s guilt must still hold also. 
You are the devil’s gateway. You are the first deserter 


from the law divine. It was you who persuaded him (Adam) 
whom the devil himself had not strength to assail. 


But in the same book he speaks a tribute to true 
womanly goodness, in words of sincere reverence :® 


O handmaidens of the living God, my fellow-servants and 
sisters, the law that sets me, most unworthily, in your ranks, 
emboldens me as your fellow-servant to address you. 


(2) Deaconesses. Insome of our authorities the ranks 
of widows, virgins, and deaconesses shade into each 


1 Tert. de Cultu Femin., i. 1. 2 Ibid. ii, 1. 
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other. We hear of virgins who were enrolled as 
‘widows.’! ‘The Apostolic Constitutions,’ while dis- 
tinguishing between virgins and deaconesses, insists 
that the latter class should be recruited from the 
former.2 On the other hand, the Council of Chalcedon 
decreed that no one should be admitted to the diacon- 
ate till she was forty years of age and had borne 
children,? although Sozomen tells of one Olympias, 
a young widow who was ordained deaconess.* Amid 
all this variety of usage, the rank of deaconess was 
apparently higher than the other two. It was in fact 
an order of the clergy, and there was a definite 
ceremony of ordination. 

Concerning a deaconess .... I make this constitution. 
O bishop thou shalt lay thy hands upon her in the presence 


of the presbytery, and of the deacons and deaconesses, and 
shalt say... .5 


Then follows the prayer appointed. Neither virgin 
nor widow was ordained. How far a deaconess was 
to assist in or perform the rite of baptism was always 
a moot-point. There were laws to the effect that she 
might not engage in these sacramental acts,® and 
other laws allowing her to doso.? In some Churches 
the deaconesses acted as sideswomen in the services, 
and kept a watchful eye on the behaviour of the 


1 Tertullian: de Vel. Virg. ix. 
2Const. Ap. VI. xvii. ? Conc. Chal. xv. 
4Soz. H.E. vili.9. 5 Const. Ap. VIIT. 19. © Ibid. TIT. ix. 
7 Conc. Carth. xii. 
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women worshippers. But as time passed the opposition 
grew; the men of the Western Churches had always 
been averse to their employment, and at last widow, 
virgin, and deaconess, disappear from the official 
ranks. The virgin gradually developed into the nun, 
and thus in an altered réle kept alive the last vestiges 
of the ancient ministry of women. 


CHAPTER VI 
BAPTISM 


I. THE ANTIQUITY OF BAPTISMAL IDEAS 


(1) As noticed by Tertullian. It was noticed in the 
second century that the Christian custom of baptism 
was not the only one practised; pagans also had 
their ceremonies of dipping, which carried the same 
idea of purification. Tertullian has a prompt explana- 
tion to offer—all heathen baptisms and ceremonial 
washings were imitations by the devil of the genuine 
Christian customs. 


But it is alleged, nations estranged from all comprehension 
of spiritual powers, endow their idols with the same efficacy. 
But they deceive themselves with empty waters. For they 
are initiated with washing into certain rites, as of some Isis 
or Mithras; even the gods themselves they carry forth with 
washings. Moreover by sprinkling water which they have 
carried round, they everywhere purify villas, houses, temples, 
and whole cities. Certainly at the Apollinarian and 
Eleusinian games they are bathed. And they presume that 
they do this for their regeneration and to secure impunity of 
their perjuries. So among the ancients whoever had defiled 
himself with murder used to seek out cleansing water. Then 
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if by mere nature men flatter themselves with water for 
omens of purification, how much more truly will waters render 
this service by the authority of God, by whom all nature hath 
been ordained. If men think that water becomes healing 
through religion, what religion is more powerful than that of 
the living God ? And when we acknowledge this, we recognize 
here also the zeal of the devil, who rivals the things of God, 
inasmuch as he himself practises baptism among his own. 

(2) In Ancient Greece and India. Subsequent times 
have considered that the case was directly contrary, 
and that Christianity borrowed her ceremony from 
Paganism. But researches into the religious customs 
of many nations show that the ideas contained in 
baptism were not only widely prevalent, but also of 
immemorial antiquity, as indeed Tertullian himself 
admits. Water, under certain conditions, was held 
to be capable of cleansing the soul from sins. ‘In 
the very ancient rituals,’ says Dr. Paley, ‘ attributed 
by the Greeks to Orpheus, Eumolpus, Pythagoras, 
and other hierophants, always in connexion with the 
solar cult of the Eleusinian mysteries, the guilt of 
murder, especially that of shedding kindred blood, 
could be expiated by a certain process of cleansing by 
water and blood. . . . Express mention of water and 
blood, administered by a purifier or recognized 
exorcist, is made in the Eumenides of Euripides, 
where Orestes, guilty of matricide, is made to say, 
“Long ago have we been purged from this stain at 
other houses, both by slain victims and by running 
water.’ Similar ideas prevailed in ancient India. 


1 Tertullian : de Baptismo, v. 
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Among the Brahminical rites was one performed by 
husband and wife, in order that the unborn babe 
might be delivered from the ‘ fatal noose’ of Varuna, 
and so be born without blemish. A confession of 
sins was made, and then the married pair plunged into 
running water, with the prayer ‘O laving bath, 
laving thou glidest along: with the help of the gods 
may I wipe out the sin committed against the gods, and 
with the help of mortals the sins committed against 
mortals. Preserve me, O God, from fiercely howling 
demons.’! Simultaneously in countries nearer to 
Palestine, in Syria, Persia, and Egypt, the same 
significance was attached to the action of running 
water. Thus even several centuries before the birth 
of the Christian Church we find these beliefs existing 
in widely different lands, so that it was possible for 
the custom of baptism to descend to Christianity, 
Mithraism, and the Mysteries, quite independently 
of each other. Ultimately, no doubt, a common 
origin would account for all. 


2. BABYLON, THE SOURCE OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM 


(I) Belief in Spirits. Babylon seems to have been the 
direct source from which the religion of Israel drew 
the various ideas which were connected with baptism, 
for these ideas first appeal in the post-exilic portions 
of the Bible. The two salient features are the belief 
that the misfortunes of men are the work of evil 


1 J. E. Carpenter: ‘Christian Reformer,’ Vol. iv. p. 267. 
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spirits, and the conviction that the naming of a 
beneficent spirit will enlist his support. To the 
Babylonian, the whole world was full of spirits, good 
or evil. Seven of the more important kept watch in 
the uttermost depths of the earth, while a host of 
lesser spirits surrounded men and accompanied them 
wherever they went. No place was exempt from them, 
for ‘ no door shuts them out, no bolts keep them back, 
through doors they slip like a snake, through hinges 
they pass like the wind.’ But they also entered human 
bodies, in fact, all diseases, physical and mental, were 
due to demoniacal possession. Even a headache 
was due to the entrance of an evil spirit through food 
or air; so too were fever, plague, and madness. 
More especially moral faults, all sins and impurities, 
might be traced to them. How great therefore was 
the power of witches and magicians, who could employ 
those demons to injure or destroy their enemies. 

(2) The Power of the ‘Name’ and Water. Yet there 
were also a number of beneficent spirits, by whose 
means the believer could protect himself. By a 
strange process of thought, which is difficult to explain, 
all spiritual power had two entities, the spirit himself, 
and his ‘name,’ which was distinct from him. We 
meet with this idea in the Old Testament, where the 
name of Jehovah is credited with mighty powers. It 
was possible by calling upon the name of some good 
spirit to prevail upon him to enter, or to make 
efficacious, fine oil, holy plants, and particularly water, 
and when these were applied to the body, the spell 
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was broken, and the demon departed. So the waters 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris when consecrated 
would cleanse away sickness and sin. Many of the 
incantations used have been preserved.1 ‘I have 
washed my hands,’ runs one, ‘I have cleansed my 
body with pure spring water, which is in the town of 
Eridu. All evil, all that is not good, that is in my 
body, my flesh, my limbs (depart) ... .’ Another 
begins, ‘ By the wisdom of your holy name, let there 
be removed, destroyed, and driven away, the sin 
and the ban, which were created for man’s misery 

. Then follows a list of gods’ names, among 
which that of Ea, the god of water, is prominent. 
In view of the Christian legend of the descent of 
Christ into hell, it is interesting to notice that there 
is a poem of the descent of the goddess Istar to the 
underworld. She escapes to the upper regions again, 
through the intervention of Ea, who bids the servants 
of the gods invoke the queen of the underworld by 
the power of the ‘names of the great gods.’ 


3. JEWISH ELEMENTS OF BAPTISM 


(I) The ‘Name’ in the Old Testament and Targums. 
In reading the Old Testament we are met at once by 
similar ideas. So sacred was the name of God that 
only the consonants were written in the Hebrew, 
and our word Jehovah, which dates from the sixteenth 
century, cannot pretend to any accuracy, for its 


1 Heitmuller: ‘In Namen Jesu,’ pp. 185-190, 
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vowels were supplied from another word, Adonai 
(Lord). In the time of Jesus the name of God had 
long been withdrawn from common usage. It was 
forbidden by the law to profane it with false swearing 
or to take it in vain. But the prophets and heroes 
of old had used it with potent effects, as when Elijah 
after challenging the priests of Baal to call upon the 
name of their god, invoked Jehovah, who sent down 
fire to consume the offering. The Psalmists enjoin 
that the holy name shall be praised and honoured, 
and the writer of Proverbs! declares that the name 
of God is ‘a strong tower.’ Thus to appeal to other 
gods was an insult to Him,? and every Israelite is 
warned not to mention their names, nor to let them 
be heard out of their mouths. In the curious story of 
the struggle by the ford of Jabbok, Jacob demands 
the angel’s name, because by knowing it, he would 
immediately possess a power over him.* It was 
believed that the use or knowledge of a name secured 
the services of its possessor, a belief which accounts 
for the Jewish custom of wearing phylacteries or 
charms, bearing sacred names. 

All these ideas are repeated in the literature of the 
later Judaism immediately before and after the 
birth of Christ. One story tells how God hid his 
name on one of the foundations of the Temple, for 
fear lest men should know it and so find out what 
was to be at the end of days until eternity.¢ By 


1 Prov. xviii. 10. 2 Josh. xxiii. 7. 3 Gen. xxxii. 29. 
4Targ. Koh. 3, I1. 
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means of the name Abishai succeeded in suspending 
David, who had been thrown into the air by the - 
Philistine, and so prevented him from falling on an 
upright spear, and then brought him to earth again. 
Efficacy was not confined to the name of God, 
though that was most powerful. Those of Solomon, 
the prophets and patriarchs, continued to be used for 
several centuries after the death of Jesus, not only 
among the Jews but also by pagans.1 Even the 
name of Jesus had a magical efficacy in the eyes of 
non-Christians.2. Throughout, the conceptions re- 
mained the same: evil spirits or material forces 
were forced to obey the name of a greater than 
themselves. 
(2) The Power of the ‘ Name’ in Early Christianity. 
It only remains to carry the connexion to the followers 
of Jesus. In the Gospels indeed the Master cures 
the sick and the demoniacs without the use of a name 
or any incantation; as the Messiah in person he did 
not require them. But we are told that the disciples 
complained to him of a stranger who was casting 
out demons in his name, and a late addition to 
Mark’s Gospel reports a prediction of Jesus that the 
disciples should cast out devils in his name. How 
much importance Paul attached to the name is clear 
from many passages of his Epistles. ‘In the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven 
and things on earth.’* ‘Do all in the name of the 


1 Origen contra Cels. I. xxii. 2 Pseudo-Cypr. de Rebapt. vii. 
3 Mark xvi. 17. 4 Phil, ii. 10. 
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Lord Jesus.’!_ At another time he disclaims the duty 
of baptizing, lest anyone should say it had been done 
into the name of Paul, whereas the true baptism is 
into the name of Jesus.2. Thus the belief in demons 
and the power of the name was as prevalent in early 
Christian circles as elsewhere, and the part played 
by the name in baptism throws a light upon the 
primitive meaning of that rite. 

(3) Jewish Purification by Water. The use of water 
in connexion with the naming of names cannot be 
traced as distinctly. It is true that purification by 
water was not only a very common but very early 
practice among the Jews. There were many reasons 
which rendered a man or woman ‘unclean,’ and in 
some cases water was the only means of restoration 
to society. But in no passage of the Old Testament 
is it stated that purification came about through 
the driving out of demons. However, a link is found 
in the fact that the Targums state that persons who 
for various causes had become ‘unclean’ were 
specially liable to the attacks of evil spirits, and we 
find that Leviticus enjoins the use of water in these 
cases. So it may be conjectured that the under- 
lying reason of such uncleanness was ‘ possession,’ 
or contact with spirits. This was certainly the 
case in uncleanness from touching dead bodies. Be 
that as it may, water bore the same significance 
among the Jews as in Babylon. It was commonly 
believed that evil spirits could not live near it, and 

1 Col, iii. 17. aL Gora. 13. 
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the story of the Gadarene swine shows how the fall 
into the sea completed the expulsion of the demons 
commanded by Jesus. ‘Living’ or flowing water 
was most powerful. Among the ancient Mandzans, 
the Jordan was considered to be filled with the powers 
of the upper world, so that the person who was 
baptized in it, after the due recital of holy names, 
received purity and the forgiveness of his sins. 


4. THE BAPTISM OF JOHN 


We have examined at some length the beliefs 
which were current in the time of John the Baptist, 
in order‘to understand what meanings baptism would 
convey to him. There is reason to believe that John 
was not the first to bring together all these significances 
into one formal act, for it seems to have been 
customary for Jews to baptize heathen converts to 
the religion of Israel. But the baptism of John 
was unique, in that it prepared for the coming of 
the Messiah. Multitudes, we are told, went to the 
Jordan to be baptized ‘unto repentance.’ The occa- 
sion was full of ‘spiritual’ significance. The Gospels 
relate that when Jesus himself entered the water, 
the heavens opened, and the Spirit of God descended 
upon him. Afterwards the Spirit led him into the 
wilderness to be tempted by the devil, and as was only 
to be expected, the devil was powerless against such 
antagonism. What happened in the case of other 
baptized persons is not recorded, but no doubt each 
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man rose from the water convinced that he was 
henceforth under the guardianship and protection of 
unseen powers. It is true that John is said to have 
used the words, ‘I indeed baptize you with water 
unto repentance .... he shall baptize you with 
Holy Spirit,’ as though there was no spiritual agency 
in his baptism. Yet this sentence is clearly intended 
to explain only the fact that Jesus did not baptize, 
by an assumption that water was not required by him, 
because he could confer the Holy Spirit directly. 


5. EARLY CHRISTIAN BAPTISM 


(I) Jesus and Baptism. The fact that tradition was 
silent about any baptism by Jesus evidently exercised 
the mind of the early church. Desirous of enlisting 
his support for the practice, some writer inserted into 
the end of the Gospel of Matthew a sentence in which 
he commands his disciples to baptize ‘into the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit,’ 
but as this formula did not supplant the simpler 
invocation, ‘in the name of Christ,’ until the second 
century, it is reasonable to doubt that Jesus ever 
gave any instructions on the subject. The writer of 
the fourth Gospel? also represents his disciples as 
baptizing in his lifetime, though he is careful to note 
that Jesus did not baptize. But surely if they had 
done so, greater notice would have been taken of the 
fact. We may conclude that Jesus, though he shared 


1 Matthew xxviii. 19 2 John iv. 2. 
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the conceptions of his age, and spoke with respect 
of the baptism of John, was too intent on the moral 
and religious aspects of his message to imitate him. 

(2) In Jerusalem and the Pauline Churches. Baptism 
in the Christian Church really dates from the speech 
of Peter on the day of Pentecost, when he bids his 
fellow-countrymen to repent, and be baptized in the 
name of Jesus Christ .... ‘unto the remission of 
your sins; and ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Spirit.’1_ Thenceforward, it became the recognized rite 
of entrance into the community of believers, and so 
into the coming kingdom. The actual performance 
of the rite was at first very simple. Philip and the 
officer of Queen Candace drive past a pool;? the 
chariot is stopped, and they descend into it together, 
the Ethiopian declaring his belief that ‘ Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God.’ Lydia? and her household are 
baptized at Philippi, evidently on the same day as 
that on which Paul began to preach to them by the 
river-side. Though living water had always been 
most valid for purification, yet any water could 
apparently be used, for at short notice Paul gathers 
together the household of the gaoler,4 by whom he 
is imprisoned, and baptizes them. So far the act 
needs no preparation, and has no lengthy ritual, 
though probably when the Pauline Churches were 
definitely founded, it was consummated in the presence 
of the believers and so would gain a more ceremonial 
character. 


1 Actsii. 38. 2 Ibid.viii. 36. 3 Ibid. xvi.1s. 4 Ibid. xvi. 33. 
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In what sense did Paul regard baptism ? We have 
already seen how he viewed the naming of the name. 
Like his contemporaries, he believed that it washed 
away sins, and he attempts to give a rational explana- 
tion. Christ by his death had put ‘all his enemies 
under his feet’;! in the same way the Christian, in the 
process of baptism, died to the life of sin and rose to 
the new life of glory, as did Jesus himself in his 
resurrection. There can only be one meaning of 
enemies—the spiritual hosts of wickedness. Accord- 
ingly, living men can be baptized on behalf of the 
dead,? who are thus enabled to share in Christ’s victory. 
Such thoughts appear often in the Epistles. Christians 
are buried with Christ by baptism into death,? he 
tells the Romans, and by this means rise into newness 
of life. So we see in Paul, the same ideas as those 
of Babylon. To the men of, the first century, Christ 
the Messiah was the conqueror of evil spirits and all 
their works, and baptism, by whomsoever performed, 
gave to the baptized person a share in the benefits 
of his victorious power. 

In one matter, however, Paul rose above the level 
of his times. He does not confine the power of bap- 
tizing to certain persons, and he shows that he regards 
it as indifferent by whom it was conferred. Anyone 
apparently may baptize. And this freedom has been 
preserved till to-day. As we shall see, an attempt 
was made to restrict the right of conferring baptism 
in the hands of the bishops, but without success. 


1I Cor. xv. 25. 2 Ibid. xv. 29. 3 Rom. vi. 4. 
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Something of the old spiritual equality survived, 
and it became understood that baptism, if only the 
correct terms were used, might be performed by any 
person. 


6. THE RISE OF PRE-BAPTISMAL INSTRUCTION 


(I) The Didactic and Moral Teaching. The first 
Christians were baptized without any long course of 
preparation. But it was inevitable, as the Church 
made progress in the pagan world, that the convert 
should receive some idea of the obligations which he 
was assuming, before he was finally admitted as a 
member. For the first two centuries only adult bap- 
tism was known, and grown-up persons, who had 
been accustomed to pagan standards of living, needed 
careful instruction. This took the form of moral 
teaching in the first case, since Christianity was 
primarily a new moral impulse rather than a new 
theology. Doctrinal instruction arose later. In the 
‘Teaching,’ from which we have quoted so often, very 
little is said of doctrine, though there are signs of the 
presence of heretical teachers. The main emphasis 
is laid upon conduct. It opens with a description of 
the ‘Two Ways,’ one of life, one of death, and under 
the first of these headings is sketched a beautiful ideal 
of Christian conduct, which shows that the precepts 
of Jesus had been fully grasped by his followers. 
No doubt the teachers, who are mentioned by St. Paul, 
were entrusted with the duty of preparing the convert 
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for admission into the church. We are not told by 
whom the rite was performed, but it is probable that 
some ‘ gifted” and honoured member of the congrega- 
tion would preside. 

(2) The Significance of the Threefold Formula. In 
addition to the course of instruction, other changes 
had taken place.} 

But concerning baptism. Thus shall ye baptize. Having 
first recited all these things, baptize in the name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit in living (running) 
water. But if thou hast not living water, then baptize in 
other water; and if thou art not able in cold then in warm. 
But if thou hast neither then pour water on the head thrice 
in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit. But before the baptism, let him that baptizeth 
and him that is baptized fast and any others also who are able ; 
and thou shalt order him that is baptized to fast a day or two 
before. 

The old formula, ‘in the name of Jesus,’ has been 
superseded by a new threefold invocation. We must 
not conclude that the Trinity has become an article 
of common belief, for several centuries must first pass 
before that conception found its final form in the so- 
called Athanasian Creed. It is in the power of the 
name that the significance of the change lies. ‘At 
the beginning of the second century baptism into 
the name of Jesus began to give way to baptism into 
the name of the Trinity. How and where the phrase 
arose we cannot tell, but we are acquainted with a 
transition stage. The author of the Apocalypse 


1 Didaché vii. 
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knows of such as have the name of the Lamb and of 
the Father written on their forehead. To others he 
promises that they shall be pillars in the Temple of 
God and upon them shall be written the name of God 
and the name of the New Jerusalem and the name 
of mankind. We may learn here something of the 
motives which led to the growth and final victory 
of the Trinitarian formula. It was promoted by 
no doctrinal theory, but by the need that men felt 
to be quite on the safe side through the employment 
of yet more powerful names.’1 How greatly the 
unseen world was feared may be noted in the strict 
injunction against magical arts, witchcraft, and 
sorcery. The writer of the ‘ Teaching’ also insists 
upon the importance of immersion in ‘ living’ water, 
and the benefit of previous fasting. Thus the change 
in the formula is only a deepening of the original sig- 
nificance of the rite. Although further great changes 
took place in the theory of baptism, there are frequent 
signs to show that its magical character was not 
forgotten. 

(3) Doctrinal Teaching. Meanwhile, as the attention 
of Christians was directed more and more to the theo- 
logical aspects of the faith, owing to the rise of 
Gnosticism, a need was felt for doctrinal instruction. 
Not only must the convert learn to live but also to 
believe aright. In the earlier part of the second 
century it is essential that the candidate ‘shall be 
persuaded and believe’ what is told to him ‘and 

1 Wernle: ‘ Beginnings of Christianity,’ p. 130. 
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undertake to be able to live accordingly.’1 Evidently 
some form of assent or confession was required. 
It was during this century that the ‘ Rule of Faith’ 
gradually emerges into distinctness, and both the 
instruction and confession of the baptized person 
would naturally revolve around the official doctrine 
of the congregation. Tertullian gives us a picture of 
the admission of new members, which shows that 
the ceremony had been advanced to great importance 
in his time. Two special seasons were chosen for its 
performance, Easter and Whitsuntide, though Ter- 
tullian is careful to explain that God does not limit 
his grace to special seasons, for ‘every day is the 
Lord’s.’ On Easter Eve, accordingly, the congrega- 
tion assembled to share in the vigil of the candidates 
and witness their confession. The night was spent in 
fasting and prayer. When day dawned they laid 
aside their garments, and the women put off their 
jewels and unloosed their hair. The young entered 
the water first, then the grown men, then the women. 
But before the actual plunge each was required to 
renounce all connexion with evil.? 

When we are going to enter into the water, says Ter- 
tullian, but a little time before, in the Church under the hands 
of the president, we solemnly profess that we renounce the 
devil and his pomp and his angels. Hereupon we are thrice 


immersed, making a somewhat ampler pledge than the Lord 
has appointed in the Gospels. Then when we are taken up 


1 Justin : First Ap. Ixi. 
2 Tertullian : ‘The Soldier’s Chaplet,’ iii. 
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we taste first of all a mixture of milk and honey and from 
that day we refrain from the daily bath for a whole week. 

This form of renunciation still survives in the 
English Church, but in the case of the baptism of 
infants it is made by the godfathers and godmothers 
in the name of the child. After baptism another rite 
was performed, which has been preserved by the 
Roman ritual, though it has been dropped by the 
English church, i.e., exorcism. The candidate was 
anointed with a sacred oil, and the presiding elder 
exclaimed ‘let every spirit depart from thee.’ After- 
wards the whole party returned to the Church and 
partook for the first time of the Eucharist. 

But what was the ‘ampler pledge’? It was the 
adhesion of the believer to the ‘ Rule of Faith,’ in 
which he had been instructed. In the Coptic Canons, 
which describe the practice in the Egyptian Churches, 
we read :1 

Also let the deacon go with him into the water, and 
let him say to him, helping him that he may say ‘I believe 
in the only true God, the Father Almighty, and in his only 
begotten son Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour, and in the 
Holy Spirit the quickener.’ And let him who receiveth 
baptism repeat after all these words ‘I believe thus.’ And 
he who bestoweth it shall lay his hand upon the head of him, 
who receiveth, dipping him three times, confessing these 
things each time. 

Then follows a further confession, which may be 
described as a rudimentary form of the Apostles’ 
Creed, and finally the question is asked, ‘ Dost thou 


1 Bunsen : ‘ Christianity and Mankind,’ ij. p. 17. 
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believe in the holy good Spirit and quickener, who 
thoroughly purifieth in the Holy Church ?’ 

During the preliminary training the candidates in 
some Churches met week by week before the usual 
hour of worship. They were allowed to remain for 
the service until the time came for the celebration 
of the Eucharist. But when the Psalms had been 
chanted, the lessons read, and the exhortation given 
they were required to withdraw. Before they de- 
parted the teacher laid his hands upon their heads 
and offered prayer, all the congregation standing. 
Then the catechumens rose, and the deacon dis- 
missed them with the words: 

Pray for the Angel of Peace ye catechumens, that what 
you purpose may be fulfilled in peace. 

Pray that this day and all the days of your life may be 
peaceful, and that your end may be Christian. 

Recommend yourselves to the living God and to his Christ. 

At occasional intervals their lives were scrutinized, 
to see whether they practised purity and goodwill, 
whether they honoured widows and visited the sick. 
The discipline sometimes lasted more than three years. 
But good conduct might shorten it, ‘ for it is net the 
time which is of moment,’ says the ‘ Apostolical 
Constitutions,’ ‘ but the change of life.’ 


7. THE INFLUENCE OF PAGANISM 


(1) The Moral Object of the Mysteries. While Christian 
baptism was thus becoming more complex, the similar 


1 Bunsen: ‘Christianity and Mankind,’ ii. p. 14. 
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ceremonies in the world at large were also undergoing 
development. These two lines of change seem to 
have been entirely independent until the early years 
of the second century. But then the Church began 
to borrow from Paganism and to surround her own 
rite with the meanings which had grown up among 
non-Christians. Originally, as we have seen, baptism 
was one of the customs natural to an age which believed 
intensely in spiritual agency. This character of 
exorcism indeed never left it, but something more 
was added. There sprang up pagan religious cults 
which claimed to give the worshipper mystical know- 
ledge which would ensure him salvation not only in 
this world but beyond, and ceremonial lustration 
became essential for initiation. It was the first door 
to the life-giving faith. We must briefly glance at 
the pagan associations in order to understand how the 
Christian Church, which was originally a brotherhood 
of men helped by sacraments, became through the 
influence of its surroundings, a sacred circle in which 
the sacraments were the only channels of a mysterious 
divine beneficence. 

In Greece, side by side with the worship of the 
gods of the sky, Zeus, Apollo, and Athene, there 
had existed from the earliest times, Mysteries or 
associations for the honouring of the gods of the 
earth and underworld, the productive forces of nature 
and of death. The most important were celebrated 
at Eleusis, near Athens. They seem to have been 
representations in the temple of the great facts of 
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human life and natural processes. Under the symbol 
of the seasons, the decay of winter and the new life of 
spring, a lesson of diviner life and of a resurrection 
into immortality was taught to the participant. 
But first he must be purified. Such purification was 
originally ceremonial, the removal of ‘ uncleanness,’ 
which men incurred because they were surrounded 
by invisible foes, but in later times it bore a moral 
significance also. In some of the Mysteries a pro- 
clamation was made, ‘He only may enter who is 
pure from all defilement, and whose soul is conscious 
of no wrong, and who has lived well and justly.’ 
Apollonius of Tyana was excluded because he was 
a magician who had had dealings with demons and 
so was not pure. After the proclamation came con- 
fession, and then a kind of baptism. Candidates for 
initiation were dipped in the sea, the manner of the 
rite varying according to the amount of sins which 
had been confessed. They came from the water 
regenerated men. There seems to have been some 
course of preliminary instruction, for Clement? tells us: 

It is not without reason that in the Mysteries that obtain 
among the Greeks /ustrations hold the first place, as also the 
laver among the barbarians. After these are the minor 
Mysteries, which have some foundation of instruction and 
of preliminary preparation as to what is to come after; and 
the great Mysteries in which nothing remains to be learned 


of the universe, but only to contemplate and comprehend 
nature and things. 


During the first century, when Christianity was 


1Clem. Alex. Strom. v. II. 
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winning its way, there was a great religious revival 
in Paganism. The Eleusinian Mysteries which had 
been losing hold of popular favour, again attracted 
large numbers of devout persons throughout the 
empire. It was then that the new note of morality 
was heard in their ritual. Numerous forms of wor- 
ship were imported from the East, and were eagerly 
accepted because they promised deliverance from the 
bondage of sin, regeneration, salvation, and the liberty 
of true service. On the threshold of a chapel in 
Africa were the striking words, ‘ Enter good, go forth 
better.’ The worship of Isis spread all through the 
empire, and her believers were enrolled in her ranks 
as a sacred soldiery. ‘ Give thy name,’ said the priest 
to the candidate for initiation, ‘to this holy worship ; 
and dedicate thyself to the observance of our religion, 
take on thee the free will yoke of service, for when 
thou beginnest to serve the goddess thou shalt feel 
the fruit of thy liberty.’ Isis was but one of her 
names. She was the principle of unity ruling the 
earth, and all other deities were but manifestations 
of her power. When the worship of Isis entered a 
new town, a coalescence took place with the gods 
previously worshipped there. It was dimly felt that 
all the other deities were but names and aspects of 
the one central reality. The person who was initiated 
into her cult was, in the emphatic words of Apuleius, 
renatus, ‘born again’; he was led by the goddess 
into ‘the paths of a new salvation.’ 

This regeneration, in the case of the cults of the 
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‘great mother of the gods’ Cybele, and of Mithras, was 
the result of a rite known as the taurobolium—the 
essence of which consisted in being ‘ washed in the 
blood of a slaughtered bull.’ We first hear of this rite 
in the reign of Hadrian in the year a.p. 133, when, 
according to an inscription, it was performed on behalf 
of a lady named Herennia Fortunata. A huge pit was 
dug, in which the priest or the person who sought puri- 
fication placed himself, in order to be drenched by 
the blood of the bull sacrificed on a platform above. 
Afterwards he was regarded as well pleasing to the 
gods. In the language of the inscriptions, he was 
renatus im aeternum, born again for ever. The 
initiated person, Professor Franz Cumont tells us, 
received power against evil spirits. He escaped the 
danger of hell and its demons, which lay in the lower 
parts of the earth, and was secure of a place in the 
realms of happiness above the sky. 

In some of the Mysteries, as has already been said, 
the candidate was made to feel the magical change 
which had taken place, by a series of scenic representa- 
tions. He was taken out of the darkness into a hall 
blazing with light, and there witnessed, as in a drama, 
the meaning of his experience. Plutarch? describes 
the profound emotional impression which was thus 
produced : 

First errings and laborious wanderings and certain danger- 


ous and useless walks in the darkness, then just before the 
sanctification, out of all the terror and trembling, sweating 


1 Frag. ap. Stob. Florileg, 120. 
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and fearful astonishment, there breaks a wonderful light ; 
pleasant country and meadows receive us, in which dances 
and voices and the glories of holy songs and appearances 
are revealed. 


Thus the hierophants of the cults brought home to 
the minds of the believers the fact that they had 
emerged from the life of sin and darkness into the 
wonderful new life of knowledge and salvation. 
Now they were on the side of the mighty and good 
powers, and the forces of evil could not harm them. 
Such a position of security naturally drew a sharp 
line between the ‘initiated’ and the ‘ uninitiated.’ 
The secrets of the Mysteries were jealously screened 
from the world at large, and it was customary -to 
order the withdrawal of casual spectators from the 
temple, before the performance of important ritual 
acts. In Lucian’s romance of the pseudo-philosopher _ 
Alexander is a parody of the Mysteries which gives 
us an insight into their nature. At the beginning 
of the ceremony the prophet proclaims, ‘ Christians, 
away!’ and the crowd answers, ‘ Epicureans, away.’ 
So sacred were the benefits of participation, that they 
must not be shared by unsuitable persons, nor become 
merely an object of popular curiosity. 

(2) Baptism as a Mystery. When dealing with the 
beliefs and customs of the Gnostics, we noticed that 
one of their main tenets consisted in the limitation of 
salvation to a few divinely enlightened persons. 
Gnosticism was, as it were, a half-way house between 
Christianity and Paganism. It is probable that 
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pagan conceptions entered the Church largely through 
this channel, as well as directly through converts 
from Paganism. This result took place even while 
Church theologians were inveighing bitterly against 
both heresy and the Mysteries. Originally Christian 
ceremonies had only such secrecy as might be necessary 
for protection from active interference; there was 
nothing in them which required to be hidden from 
profane eyes. A sign of the change may already be 
seen in the ‘Teaching,’! where the saying of Jesus, 
“Give not that which is holy to the dogs,’ is applied 
to the Lord’s Supper. The vital acts of Christian 
faith are being withdrawn from open day. So we 
hear Tertullian remarking that ‘it is a universal 
custom in religious initiations to keep the profane 
aloof,’ and he complains of certain heretics that they 
ignored this distinction, they made no difference 
between catechumens and believers, they all met 
together, they all listened together, they all prayed 
together; if any heathen chanced to come in 
upon them, they gave that which was holy to 
the dogs, and cast their pearls (such as they were) 
before swine. The language of the Fathers is 
constant to the same effect. ‘ We shut the door,’ 
remarks Chrysostom, ‘when we celebrate the holy 
Mysteries, and drive away uninitiated persons.’ 
‘What things are kept secret and not made public 
in the Church ?’ inquires Augustine, ‘ the sacrament 
of baptism and the sacrament of the Eucharist, for 
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even heathens may see our good works, but the 
sacraments are kept and hidden from them.’ 

But not only was the secrecy of the Mysteries 
imitated, but its terms were also taken over into 
Christian usage. Justin Martyr? is the first to speak 
thus of baptism : 

And for this rite we have learned from the apostle this 
reason. Since our first birth we were born without our own 
knowledge or choice, and were brought up in bad habits 
and wicked training, in order that we may not remain the 
children of necessity and ignorance but may become the 
children of choice and knowledge and may obtain in the water 
remission of sins formerly committed, there is pronounced 
over him who chooses to be born again and has repented of 
his sing, the name of the God and Father of the world... . 
and this washing is called illumination, because they who 
learn these things are illuminated in their understandings, 
and in the name of the Holy Spirit who through the prophets 
foretold all things about Jesus, he who is illuminated is washed. 


It is worthy of notice that the actual moment of 
the saving operation is when the names are pro- 
nounced. But these names not only have the old 
magical effect, they also open the eyes of the baptized 
person to new knowledge, which is hidden from the 
unilluminated. Clement of Alexandria? goes still 
further in his use of pagan terms, and cries : 

O truly sacred mysteries! O stainless light! My way 
is lighted with torches and I survey the heavens and God. 
I am become truly holy while I am initiated. The Lord is 


the hierophant and seals while illuminating him who is 
initiated. 


1 Justin : First Apol. Lxi. 2Clem. Alex. Protrept, 12. 
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Henceforth such words as ‘illumination,’ ‘ en- 
lightenment,’ ‘mystery,’ ‘initiation’ become usual. 
But the Church was not content to state the effects 
of baptism only in words; a pictorial representation 
somewhat similar to that of the Eleusinian Mysteries 
was adopted and elaborated, in order to bring home 
to the minds of believers the actual effects of their 
experience. Naturally lights played a great part. 
In the ninth century! the practice in Rome was almost 
point for point identical with the old pagan custom. 
The baptized were arranged in the Church of St. 
John Lateran, in a circle, each carrying a light, which 
made the night as bright as the day. And then in 
their presence the sacrifice of the cross was presented 
in figure, a chalice full of milk and honey was handed 
to them, and a lamb was offered on the altar. 

(3) Baptism and the Priesthood. What was the effect 
upon the conception of the Church produced by this 
imitation of the Mysteries? The Church simply 
became a Mystery in itself. It was now a religious 
cult, offering regeneration and salvation, like its 
numerous competitors, through the sole means of 
sacraments. It had its priests. It claimed the keys 
of heaven. Yet in the matter of baptism there was 
a curious sucvival of the ancient spiritual equality 
of believers. In spite of attempts to limit its per- 
formance in the hands of the bishops and later of the 
whole priesthood, it remained a lay prerogative. 
Ignatius declared that it is not lawful ‘to baptize 


1 Hatch: Hibbert Lectures, p. 299. 
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without the bishop.’ Tertullian! admitted that the 
right to bestow baptism belonged first to the bishop ; 
next came the elders and deacons, ‘ Yet not without 
the bishop’s authority’; but it is added, “ besides these 
laymen have the right, for what is equally received 
can be equally given.’ ‘The word of the Lord,’ 
he continues, ‘ ought not to be hidden by any; in 
like manner too baptism which is equally God’s 
property can be administered by all.’ The desire 
to maintain episcopal connexion with the rite led 
the Council of Elvira in a.D. 313 to decide that if 
a deacon baptized anyone without either bishop or 
presbyter the sacrament must be completed by the 
benedittion of the bishop. Out of this custom arose 
the subsequent practice of confirmation, which 
completes, as it were, efficacy of the rite. 

However, baptism remained free. Like other 
branches of the Catholic Church the Church of 
England recognizes baptism by schismatics and even 
by heretics, provided the proper words have been 
uttered with fit intent. In this way its members? 
have recognized an invisible union between themselves 
and orthodox dissenters. ‘If the non-Episcopal bodies 
have no true orders, they have unquestionably a 
true Baptism, supposing the matter and the words 
of that sacrament to be duly administered, since 
lay baptism is of undoubted validity. And surely 
the great Sacrament of our Regeneration carries with 


1Tert. on Baptism, xvii. 
2Canon Liddon: ‘A Father in Christ,’ 3rd Ed. p. 39. 
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it some share in the communion of saints, and much 
more, a right to the Christian name.’ It is clear that 
the Church while thus throwing open the rite and 
stripping it of its priestly character, lost none of her 
own sacramental power. Nor indeed did the priest- 
hood suffer from this limitation. We have already 
seen how Cyprian reserved for his order the right of 
excluding from the Eucharist, lapsed members of the 
Church. Baptism might indeed confer miraculous 
benefits, but on the other hand, sin could abrogate 
them, and thus laymen could not become independent 
of the Church and its priest. 

(4) Baptism as a Deliverance from Sin. While the 
Church was, as described above, representing baptism 
as an ‘ illumination,’ the primitive sense of deliverance 
from sin deepened and became intensified. In earliest 
times the descent of the spirit and its cleansing power 
which accompanied the performance of the ceremony 
seems to have brought the convert into a fit state for 
living the Christian life. Thus Barnabas! observes, 
“We go down into the water full of sin and filth, 
and we come up bearing the fruit, having in our 
heart fear and hope towards Jesus in the spirit.’ In 
other words, the baptized person starts clear again. 
Under the influence of the Mysteries, however, baptism 
becomes more than a change in the believer’s heart ; 
it takes the position of a direct act of God. It conveys 
his forgiveness, it is the divinely appointed means of 
casting from the soul its weight of guilt. Hermas? 


1 Barn. xi. 2 Hermas, Comm. [V. iii. 
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says to the shepherd, ‘ I have heard from some teachers 
that there is no other repentance except that when 
we went down into the water and received the first 
remission of our sins.’ Tertullian declares that it 
brings eternal life. When it was objected by some 
people who were anxious to abolish the sacrament 
that it was foolish and impossible that anyone should 
be formed anew, he proceeds to explain its efficacy. 
It is interesting to notice that though he gives its 
inner meaning in the conventional terms, he magnifies 
the humble magical rite of Pauline times, into a divine 
cosmical process.t Water, he argues, was existing 
previous to the whole universe, as in pristine darkness 
the Spirit of God brooded over the deep. It was not 
to be doubted therefore that God had made this 
material obey him also in his sacraments, and that 
‘that material substance which governs the earthly 
life, serves as agent also in the heavenly.’ All waters 
therefore by the pristine privilege of their origin, attain 
the sacramental power of sanctification when God is 
invoked. For the Spirit immediately supervenes from 
the heavens and rests over the waters, sanctifying 
them from itself; and being thus sanctified they 
imbibe at the same time the power of sanctifying. 

It was in accordance with these ideas that the 
‘ Apostolical Constitutions’ directed the priest to con- 
secrate the water by prayer in the following terms : 

Look down from heaven and sanctify this water and give 
it grace and power, that so be that is baptised according to 


1 Tert. on Baptism, iii. iv. 
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the command of Christ may be crucified with him, die with 
him and be buried with him and rise with him into the adoption 
which is in him, that he may be dead to sin and live to 
righteousness. 

In our modern Anglican service this idea of a divine 
forgiveness still appears. The priest is instructed to 
invoke the divine aid in the words, ‘Sanctify this 
water to the mystical washing away of sin.’ And 
after baptism the persons who have received it are 
unconditionally declared ‘ regenerate, and grafted into 
the body of Christ’s Church,’ they are ‘born again 
and made heirs of everlasting salvation.’ The essence 
of this process in Anglican theory is the remission of 
sins. But remission of sin does not necessarily in- 
volve any moral change. It denotes simply that the 
burden of guilt is lifted off, and that the original and 
actual sin of adults, and the original sin of children 
no longer exposes them to divine wrath. ‘The Holy 
Spirit,’ says Keble to his village flock, ‘has really 
come down upon the child, though not in the shape 
of a dove ....and God the Father for Christ’s 
sake is for a time at least well pleased with that infant.’ 

(5) Baptism as a Seal of Protection. It will be apparent 
from the passages of the Fathers, which we have 
examined, that baptism was generally regarded as 
having a retrospective value ; it blotted out the past, 
but could not entirely absolve for the future. Even 
though Tertullian speaks of being liberated for eternal 
life, he means only that baptism is essential; without 
it salvation is impossible, but still it does not alone 
ensure salvation. The Christian might, by his sins, 
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lapse into a condition almost as perilous as that of the 
unbaptized. Some people, realizing how strong was 
temptation, were in favour of repeated baptism, so 
as to wipe away at successive stages the guilt which 
might be incurred. Others, as for instance the 
Emperor Constantine, attempted to make themselves 
secure by only undergoing the rite at the very end of 
their lives, so that they might die with a clean record. 
But on the whole the moral power of the Christian 
ideal was sufficiently strong to overcome these two 
practices. The greater number of converts were 
baptized once for all as soon as they received adequate 
instruction. Nevertheless, it was believed that certain 
effects of baptism remained. Even if the believer 
was not entirely safe, yet he was under protection 
henceforth. His baptism was known asa ‘seal.’ We 
meet with the word in Paul’s Epistles, where Christians 
are said to be ‘ anointed, sealed, having the earnest 
of the Spirit.’ In the Apocalypse? one hundred and 
forty-four thousand Israelites are sealed in order 
that they may come safely through all plagues and 
temptations into the kingdom of heaven. The mean- 
ing probably was that the name of God or Jesus which 
exorcized evil spirits was engraved on the forehead. 
Thus the use of the word to describe baptism was 
very natural. The baptized person had, as it were, 
the mark of the names upon him. ‘ Its efficacy can, 
of course, be completely destroyed or impaired ; 
denial of the faith in time of persecution, grievous sins 
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of the flesh stain it, but wheresoever it is kept un- 
tainted it is a mighty protection against all demons 
and a guarantee of everlasting life.’ 


8. INFANT BAPTISM 


All these ideas deeply stirred the imagination of 
believers. There was an anxiety on all hands to 
extend the limits of baptismal efficacy as wide as 
possible. Some doubters indeed asked how the 
apostles could be saved, since there was no record of 
any being baptized except Paul. It was replied that 
some of them, who were in the boat with Jesus when 
he fell asleep, had been sprinkled by the waves which 
dashed over the boat, and so were safe. Tertullian, 
on the other hand, maintained that Jesus had conferred 
the benefits of baptism on the Twelve directly without 
any rite. Hermas? was anxious with regard to others 
of the unbaptized dead, and asserted that the apostles 
and teachers of Christianity had preached the faith 
after their death to those who had fallen asleep before 
them, and had bestowed on them ‘the seal of the 
preaching,’ or in other words, had administered 
baptism to the dwellers of the underworld. Doubtless 
such questions as these came home with peculiar force 
to many a son and daughter of pagan parents. 

The living, however, were of more importance 
than the dead, and at least parents could make 
1 Wernle: ‘ Beginnings of Christianity,’ p. 131. 
'2Hermas: Sim. ix. 16. 
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sure that their children should enjoy the blessing of 
the new birth and the power of the seal. We are 
told that even baptism performed by children in 
play was efficacious. What was there then to prevent 
the anxious father from conferring the rite on his 
child ? A passage in the works of Irenzus shows 
us that the custom was not unknown in the Church 
itself when he wrote. Tertullian discusses it with 
disapproval. The two reasons which he advances 
against it, clearly indicate that the method of repre- 
senting the infant by adults, who pledged themselves 
on its behalf, was already in practice. The sponsors, 
he argued, might in the first place fail to fulfil their 
promises, and then they would endanger the child 
and themselves ; while, secondly, if the child developed 
unexpectedly in evil disposition, they would be dis- 
appointed. Evidently the custom was becoming usual 
in his time, but it was not too old-established to 
escape criticism. So we may date the introduction of 
infant baptism to the latter half of the second century. 
The old attempts to trace it back to New Testament 
times are now generally abandoned. Origen in the 
third century made the first effort to refer it to 
apostolic times. He too is the first to speak of infants 
becoming ‘regenerated.’ But what meaning can be 
attached to regeneration ? What sins had the child 
committed ? Justin Martyr tells us that the sins 
which were washed away were those arising from a 
man’s birth in a position which he could not choose, 
from bad habits and an evil :training, which obscured 
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the perception of good and perverted the will. He 
says not a word of hereditary guilt. We may doubt 
also whether any parents until the time of Origen 
imagined that their children had a weight of sin to 
bear; they were thinking only of the protective 
value of baptism. However, ecclesiastical theorists 
discovered guilt for the child: it had been trans- 
mitted. The child awoke at birth to a heritage of 
sin resulting from Adam’s fall. Already the feet of 
Churchmen were set on the path which led to the 
monstrous doctrine of human corruption, total de- 
pravity, and the mass of perdition. 

Happily, though these ideas still linger on in Church 
rituals, and are to some extent accepted in all their 
crudity, they are gradually fading out of the life of 
Christianity. The same time which preserves customs 
drawn from ancient superstition transforms them to 
nobler purposes, and the water which once cleansed 
away the dark spirits of sin, is now the symbol of the 
purity of family affection consecrated to God in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE LORD’S SUPPER 


I. IN THE FIRST CENTURY 


(I) Introductory. Of the seven sacraments of the 
Roman Church, only two are acknowledged by the 
Church of England, as ‘ generally necessary to salva- 
tion,’ Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, while the 
other five ‘commonly called sacraments, that is to 
say, Confirmation, Penance, Orders, Matrimony, and 
extreme Unction, being such as have grown partly 
of the corrupt following of the apostles, partly are 
states of life allowed in the Scriptures, but yet have 
not the like nature of sacraments with Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, for that they have not any visible 
sign or ceremony ordained of God.’ Thus it is 
claimed that the two important sacraments are or- 
dained by God, or as the Catechism states it, have been 
ordained by Christ in his Church. We have already 
seen that Jesus did not contemplate the founding 
of a visible Church, nor give any instruction to his 
followers on the subject of baptism. As regards the 
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Lord’s Supper, it need hardly be said that he did not 
describe it as a ‘sacrament,’ for the word is unknown 
in Scripture. How far is the other statement true ? 
Did Jesus set up the commemoration of the Supper 
as necessary to salvation ? We shall find, as we trace 
the successive steps whereby this custom became the 
most important act of Christian worship, that the 
mystical meanings which are read into it to-day, 
were the slow growth of centuries. Like all the other 
institutions and rites of Christianity, its beginnings 
were simple. What it became was decided by the 
influence of conditions existing in the Church and in 
the world outside. 

There is one striking difference between Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. The ideas out of which 
baptism arose were of great antiquity, and cannot be 
explained. We do not know why a sacred name 
was considered powerful, or why water should possess 
a spiritual efficacy. But the Lord’s Supper seems 
to have arisen from a definite incident and the words 
spoken on the occasion. Then at a later time the 
ceremony gathered superstitious meanings around it. 
Accordingly, whereas in the case of baptism, the rite 
is only acceptable to modern feeling, when new ideas 
are attached to it, it is possible to draw from the 
Communion Service the same lesson which it conveyed 
to the disciples in the upper room. We have in the 
Supper, a genuine piece of Christian teaching which 
stands or falls by the same judgment as the Sermon 
on the Mount. 
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(2) The New Testament Account. The apostle Paul, 
writing f:om~ Ephesus his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians in A.D. 59, is our earliest authority for 
the ‘rite :* 

For I received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you, how that the Lord Jesus in the night in which he 
was betrayed took bread; and when he had given thanks, 
he brake it, and said, This is my body, which is for you: this 
do in remembrance of me. In like manner also the cup, 
after supper, saying, This cup is the new covenant in my 
blood: this do, as oft as ye drink it, in remembrance of me. 

An account with some differences is given in 
the Gospel of Mark.? It is not stated that Jesus 
wished the Supper to be continued. He is repre- 
sented as saying that his blood was shed for many, 
and that he will not drink wine again until he should 
drink it new in the kingdom of God. Matthew’s 
Gospel is later still, and merely reproduces this story. 
In Luke’s* Gospel the following words are thought 
to be later additions : ‘ which is given for you : this 
do in remembrance of me. And the cup in like 
manner after supper, saying, This cup is the new 
covenant in my blood, even that which is poured 
out for you.’ A comparison of these passages shows 
that Paul alone reports the desire of Jesus for a 
commemoration of his death. He is writing nearly 
thirty years after the crucifixion, and other writers 
even of later decades have not learnt of such a wish. 


1] Cor. xi. 23-25. 2 Mark xiv. 22-25. 
3 Matt. xxvi. 26-29. 4 Luke. xxii. 18-20. 
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This is but a slender chain on which to hang the theory 
of a divinely ordained sacrament. With regard to 
the distinctive details preserved by the writer of 
Mark, the same doubt may be felt. The statements 
that Jesus died on behalf of many, and that the 
kingdom was at hand, probably represent the common 
Christian belief in the mission of Jesus, rather than 
his actual words. 

(3) The Meaning of the Bread and Wine. Neverthe- 
less, there is no reason to doubt the main outlines 
of the story. The little company gathered round the 
paschal supper, in the course of which the Master 
breaks bread and hands the cup to his friends with 
the words, ‘ This is my body,’ ‘ This is my blood.’ 
In thus giving to the bread and the cup other than 
their obvious meanings, Jesus was speaking in a 
fashion familiar to his race. Bread was the ancient 
symbol of heavenly food. The Israelites had been 
fed by manna in the wilderness, and Elijah was 
tended by the ravens. According to the fourth Gospel? 
Jesus repeatedly used the word in its allegorical sense. 
It represented the higher and nobler purposes of men 
as conceived by them in communion with God. 
Similarly the cup betokened the dispensation of God, 
especially of suffering and affliction.? ‘ In the hand of 
the Lord,’ says the Psalmist, ‘ there is a cup. . . the 
dregs thereof, all the wicked of the earth shall wring 
them out, and drink them.’ Jeremiah,? however, knows 

1 John vi. 32-35, 41, 48, 50, 58. 
2 Isaiah li. 17; Ps. Ixxv. 8. 3 Jer. xvi. 7. 
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of a ‘cup of consolation,’ and the Psalmist? rejoices 
that his cup is running over. Jesus? asks his disciples, 
who contend against each other for honour in the 
coming kingdom, whether they can drink his cup. 
In the Garden* of Gethsemane he prays that his cup 
may be takenaway from him. In both these instances 
he refers to his own death, and thus it is easy to under- 
stand why he connects the cup with his blood. Bearing 
these meanings in mind, we can picture the scene when 
he points to the bread and wine of which he and his 
friends are partaking. He reminds them that in 
more senses than one they are eating of the same bread, 
for they are sharing with him in his divine mission ; 
so also they are drinking the same cup, incurring the 
same hardships and dangers as he. It was a bold 
and striking figure of speech, well calculated to bring 
home to his disciples the ties of affection, purpose, 
and destiny which united them. Many other instances 
can be found in the Gospels where Jesus, by investing 
common actions and objects of daily life with their 
ancient symbolic meaning, brings home his lesson 
to the disciples. 

(4) Jewish and Gentile Common Meals. Beautiful, 
however, as was the lesson of the Supper, it cannot 
be regarded as entirely new. Both among the Jews 
and in the Gentile world common meals were 
associated with the sense of brotherhood. Not only 
did like-minded persons express their union in this 
way, but the mere fact of eating and drinking 
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together was considered to bring the participants 
into intimate spiritual communion. Probably this 
was due to the sacrificial character of many such meals. 
Early in the history of Israel, it was customary to 
hold social religious festivals, at which the sacrifices 
offered on the altar were consumed, and poor people 
were invited to join in the feast. Thus at such events 
as the weaning of children,’ marriage,? birthdays, 
the receiving or departure of friends, sheep-shearing, 
the vintage, and funerals, banquets took place. Those 
present ate together the same food as their God was 
supposed to receive, and accordingly a bond united 
them with each other and with their divinity. ‘As 
early as the time of Samuel,’ says Dr. Robertson 
Smith,* ‘ we find religious feasts of clans or of towns. 
.... The law of the feast was open-handed hos- 
pitality ; no sacrifice was complete without guests, 
and portions were freely distributed to rich and poor 
within the circle of a man’s acquaintance. . . . The 
ethical® significance which thus appertains to the 
sacrificial meal, viewed as a social act, received par- 
ticular emphasis from certain ancient customs and 
ideas connected with eating and drinking. According 
to antique ideas, those who eat and drink together 
are by this very act tied together by a bond of friend- 
ship and mutual obligation... . the act of eating 
and drinking together is the solemn and stated expres- 
sion of the fact that all those who share the meal are 
1 Gen. xxi. 8. 2 Judges xiv. Io. 3 Gen. xl. 20. 
4° Religion of the Semites,‘ p. 236. 5 Ibid. p. 247. 
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brethren, and that all the duties of friendship and 
brothérhood are implicitly acknowledged in their 
common act.’ 

Philo? gives an interesting description of an obscure 
Jewish sect, the Therapeute. On every seventh day 
they met for a sacred banquet. During the simple 
meal hymns and psalms were sung and addresses 
given, and the proceedings ended with thanksgiving. 
According to Josephus, the Essenes lived a common 
life together; they ate twice in the day, morning 
and evening, the meals being of a sacred character. 
Studious moderation was practised, and it was 
unlawful to taste of the food before prayer was 
offered. These two sects are extreme instances’ of 
the tendencies of the age, but among persons living 
ordinarily separate lives frequent social gatherings 
took place, and always with the implied sense of 
fraternity. In the time of Jesus the Sadducee priests 
ate in common in the Temple ; the Pharisees imitated 
them and instituted brotherhoods ;? they practised 
ablutions before sitting down to table, and had the 
viands purified by the benediction pronounced on 
them. Then there were the annual paschal suppers 
of every household, when members of the family, 
relatives, and friends celebrated the deliverance of 
Israel, and in so doing symbolized their own common 
faith. Great teachers and their disciples were 
accustomed to eat together; in some cases there 


1 Eusebius E.H. ii. 17. : 
2 Keating: ‘The Agape and Eucharist,’ p. 33. 
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was a general purse and viands, as with Jesus and 
his friends. The disciples of John the Baptist seem 
to have enjoyed a table companionship in the 
same way. 

When we turn to Gentile society we find precisely 
similar customs and ideas. Fraternities of every sort 
existed, ranging from the more directly religious 
cults to the household club of freedmen and slaves. 
The inscriptions tell how some benefactor left a sum, 
small or great, to be expended on a banquet and 
roses to preserve his memory, or on the other hand, 
how the boatmen, the brasiers, or the carpenters of 
a city met together for an annual feast, to which 
each person brought his quota of provisions. It 
may be laid down as a rule that every association, 
Jewish or Gentile, gave expression to the ties which 
united the members, by common meals at stated 
intervals. Not only were the participants brought 
into communion with each other on these occasions, 
but also with the patron god or goddess of the club. 

(5) Early Christian Common Meals. There is some 
doubt as to the actual date of the Lord’s Supper. 
While the Synoptic Gospels associate it with the 
paschal meal, John’s Gospel fixes the crucifixion 
itself during the hour of that meal, thus suggesting a 
parallel between the event, when the Lamb of God was 
slain, and the paschal feast at which the customary 
lamb was sacrificed. In any case this point was of 
little importance to the early Church, for when we first 
hear of the commemoration of the Supper in Paul’s 
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Epistles, it apparently takes place weekly. In later 
years it was celebrated daily in some Churches. We 
may imagine that after the death of Jesus, his disciples 
and the new converts met together, as they had done 
in his lifetime, and in the same way as similar societies 
were continually meeting around them. Such, at 
least, is the impression given by the Book of the Acts: 
‘And they continued steadfastly in the apostles’ 
teaching and fellowship, and the prayers.’! In a 
later verse? we are told that the believers ‘sold 
their possessions and goods, and parted them to all, 
according as any man had need. And day by day, 
continuing steadfastly with one accord in the temple, 
and breaking bread at home, they did take their food 
with gladness and singleness of heart..... : 
Apparently these meetings, to judge from the word 
“fellowship,’ were held in the same spirit as the 
Lord’s Supper, though there is no mention of that 
event. It is pointed out, indeed, that the phrase 
“the breaking of bread’ is very rarely used in the 
Old Testament or in Jewish authors for a whole 
meal, but was ordinarily applied to the blessing 
and breaking of bread with which Jewish feasts began, 
and so may be an indication that the procedure of 
Jesus at the Supper was followed. But this would 
prove no more than that the believers offered thanks 
in ordinary Jewish fashion, as Jesus himself had done. 
However, during the twenty-five years which passed 
between the crucifixion and the first Epistle to the 
1 Acts ii. 42. 2 Tbid. ii. 45-47. 
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Corinthians, the custom arose of repeating the sig- 
nificant words and actions of the Supper, for we find 
it already existing in the Corinthian Church. There 
are now two elements in the common meal—the 
eating itself and the symbolic act. The former came 
to be known as the Agapé, or Love-Feast, the latter 
as the Eucharist or Thanksgiving. Commonly they 
were held together, but usage varied in different 
localities. In Pliny’s correspondence with the 
Emperor Trajan, it is reported that in Bithynia in 
the year A.D. 112 the Eucharist took place in the 
early morning and the Agapé in the evening. Gradu- 
ally the two ceremonies became more distinct. The 
Agapé remained what it had always been, a friendly 
religious meal, which finally disappeared owing to 
various causes, such as the increase in the number 
of Christians, and the danger of excess and drunken- 
ness. The Eucharist developed into a mystic rite, 
drew into itself pagan meanings, and at last repre- 
sented the miraculous transformation of bread and 
wine into the actual body and blood of Christ. 

(6) The Supper and the Formula in Corinth. In Paul’s 
first Epistle to the Corinthians! we have a picture of 
the common meal of the believers. It has already 
received the name of the Lord’s Supper, and is 
regarded as a commemoration of the Last Supper. 
This title includes both the whole meal and the 
dispensing of the cup and the bread. Probably it 
was held on the Lord’s Day in the Church. Each 

11 Cor. xi. 17-34. 
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member seems to have brought his quota of pro- 
visions, which in the apostle’s opinion, ought to 
have been equally shared. But unfortunately the 
converts at Corinth, many of whom were recruited 
from the worst classes of Gentile society, showed 
themselves unable to preserve the sanctity of the 
occasion. There were divisions and factions among 
them.2 The rich men kept their food to themselves 
and were frequently drunken,* while the poor re- 
mained hungry. Paul is forced to remind them that 
the purpose of the meeting is not only that of feasting. 
They may satisfy their hunger at home. Then he 
refers to the Last Supper and the words of Jesus, to 
which he ascribes the institution of their ceremony. 
If celebrated worthily, it is an act of remembrance, 
and it signifies their membership of the kingdom, 
which is to be consummated by the second coming of 
the Lord. Gluttony and greed make them, as it 
were, accessories in his death.6 And already their 
misconduct was bringing its penalties of ill-health.® 
We gather from these reproofs not only what was 
Paul’s ideal of the conduct of the Supper, but what 
it symbolized to him. Poor and rich were to eat 
together on equal terms, and to remember in so doing 
the sacred ties which united them. We see also the 
reasons of the eventual separation of the Agapé 
and Eucharist, though as yet neither of these terms 
had come into vogue. Additional testimony is borne 
2T Cor. Xi. 21. ©2251, 18a) Sita dA OI on 
6 xi. 30. 
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by the much later Epistle of Jude,1 ‘ These are they 
who are hidden rocks in your love-feasts when they 
feast with you’; and in the second Epistle of 
Peter, ‘men that count it pleasure to revel in the 
day-time, spots and blemishes, revelling in their 
love-feasts.’2 


2. THE EVIDENCE OF THE ‘ TEACHING’ 


(I) The New Name Eucharist. The name Eucharist or 
Thanksgiving is first found at the turn of the first 
century in the ‘Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.” 
There is good reason to suppose that this manual was 
intended for the use of Syrian or Palestinian Churches. 
The giving of thanks was an important part of every 
Jewish meal, and Jesus had offered thanks at the 
Last Supper. Probably therefore the new name arose 
first in the Jewish wing, and spread thence throughout 
the whole Church. In the ‘ Teaching’ the range of 
gratitude is far wider than the spiritual blessings 
summed up in the name of Christ : 

But concerning the Eucharist, thus give thanks: first 
concerning the cup :— 

We give thanks to thee, our Father, for the holy vine of 
David thy servant, which thou didst make known to us 
through Jesus thy servant. To thee be the glory for ever. 

But concerning the broken bread :— 

We thank thee, our Father, for the life and knowledge 


which thou hast made known to us through Jesus thy servant. 
To thee be the glory for ever. As this broken bread was once 


1 Jude 12. SP Peter die ic. 3 Didaché ix. x. 
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scattered upon the hills, and when brought together became 
one, so may thy Church be brought together from the ends 
of the earth into thy kingdom, for thine is the glory and the 
power through Jesus Christ for ever. 

But let no one eat or drink of your Eucharist but those 
baptized into the name of the Lord, for even concerning this 
hath the Lord said ‘ Give not that which is holy to the dogs.’ 

Then after ye are filled, give thanks thus: We thank thee 
Holy Father for thy holy name which thou hast made to dwell 
in our hearts, and for the knowledge and faith and immortality 
which thou hast made known to us, through Jesus Christ thy 
servant. To thee be the glory for ever. 

Thou Lord Almighty, didst create all things for thy name’s 
sake, and food and drink didst thou give to men for enjoyment, 
that they may give thee thanks, but to us hast thou graciously 
given, spiritual food and drink and everlasting life through 
thy servant. Before all things we give thee thanks that thou 
art mighty. To thee be the glory for ever. 

Remember, Lord, thy Church to deliver it from all evil, 
and to perfect it in thy love and gather it together from 
the four winds, made holy, into thy kingdom which thou 
hast prepared. for it. For thine is the power and the glory 
for ever. 

Let grace come and this world pass away. Hosanna to 
the God of David. If anyone is holy let him come. If any 
one is not let him repent. Maranatha (our Lord is coming). 
Amen. 

But allow the prophets to give thanks as they will. 


(2) The Two Parts of the Service. The resemblance 
of these thanksgivings to the customary Jewish 
‘blessings’ has often been remarked. They are 
offered during a meal, which is evidently abundant 
enough to satisfy hunger. Bread and wine are part 
of the viands, and special thanksgivings are attached 
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to them. We have here both the feast and the 
symbolic act, as in the Church of Corinth. But 
there are noteworthy differences. The wine is no 
longer a commemoration of the death of Jesus, but 
a token of his Messianic rank as a descendant of 
David. On the other hand, the bread retains its 
ancient meaning of a life lived in God, but a beautiful 
addition has been made. Just as the bread was once 
many grains of wheat scattered over the hills, so the 
spiritual bread shall bring together all the members 
of the Christian Church into the kingdom. The 
later thanksgivings, at the conclusion of the whole 
meal, make reference to God’s material blessings 
and his omnipotence. There is no magical efficacy 
in the bread and wine. Yet there are signs that the 
meal is becoming a sacrament and a mystery. The 
proclamation that only the holy can partake, has a 
parallel in the similar announcements which prefaced 
the heathen Mysteries. Moreover, the strict limita- 
tion of the rite to baptized persons shows that it is 
becoming the central act of Christian worship. But 
there is no mention of a Church-officer or priest, 
and the liturgical forms are apparently provided 
for those who have no gift of extempore prayer, 
and are not intended to supersede the free utter- 
ance of a prophet’s gratitude. The ‘Teaching’ shows 
us the Lord’s Supper in a state of transition; it 
preserves for us features of the old Jewish common 
meals, and at the same time gives evidence of the 
coming changes. 


Q 
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3. THE SEPARATION AND DISAPPEARANCE OF 
THE AGAPE 


But before continuing the history of the Eucharist 
we must briefly consider its separation from the 
Agapé or Love-Feast, which had served as a setting 
for it. In proportion as the tasting of the bread and 
wine tended to become of supreme importance, the 
common friendly meal dropped into the background. 
The famous letter of Pliny to the Emperor Trajan? 
(commonly dated A.D. 112) contains a description of 
the customs of the Christians in Bithynia, of which 
Pliny was governor : 

They declared that the extent of their crime or error 
lay in this, that they (the Christians) were accustomed on a 
fixed day to meet together before dawn and sing a hymn to 
Christ, as though to a God, taking alternate verses among 
themselves, and to bind themselves by an oath, not for any 
criminal end, but to avoid theft and robbery ... . never 
to break their word, or to repudiate a deposit when called 
upon to refund it. After which they departed and again 
met for food of an ordinary and harmless character, which 
however they abandoned after the edict in which, according 
to your instructions, I forbade Fraternities. 

As a matter of history, the first Christians were 
averse to the use of oaths (sacramenta). Probably 
Pliny had heard them speak of their morning meeting 
as a sacramentum or sacrament, a term which they 
had thus already begun to apply to the Lord’s Supper. 
Tertullian tells us that in his time it was customary 


1 Pliny Ep. x. 96. 
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to take the ‘ sacrament’ of the Eucharist before dawn. 
We may conclude that the Bithynians had separated 
the Supper from the Agapé. This latter meeting 
took place later in the day, and was of a purely 
social nature. 

About the middle of the second century Justin 
gives details of congregational worship, but makes no 
reference to the Agapé. It seems probable that it 
had been discontinued in the localities of which he 
was writing. Elsewhere it was still held, and gave 
occasion for many slanders among the pagans. Im- 
morality of every kind was imputed to the Christians. 
Tertullian (writing between A.D. 197-203) takes up 
the cudgels in defence, and retorts upon his opponents 
the accusations of extravagance. The passage is 
well worth quoting :1 

You abuse our little suppers not only for their wickedness 
but for their prodigality. One sees more clearly the mote in 
another’s eye than the beam in his own, The Salii cannot 
have their supper without getting into debt: it will take an 
accountant to calculate the costs of the tenths of Hercules 
and the sacrificial feasts; for the Apaturia, the Dionysia, 
the Attic Mysteries, the choicest cooks will be appointed ; 
the smoke of the supper of Serapis will call out the firemen. 
Only over the supper-room of the Christians is there a fuss. 
Our supper shows its meaning byitsname. It is called Agapé, 
which is the Greek for love. It admits no vileness or im- 
modesty. We do not recline till we have first tasted of prayer 
to God. No more is eaten than men need for their hunger, 
only that is drunk which is expedient for the chaste. The 


1Tert. Apologeticus, 39. The passage is here given as 
condensed by Dr. J. E. Carpenter. 
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feasting is that of men whoremember that even during the night 
they are to worship God ; the conversation is that of men who 
know that the Lord hears them. After we have washed our 
hands and brought in lights, each one is called into the midst 
to sing to God, either from the holy Scriptures or from his 
own ability. This proves how much drinking there is! In 
the same way the feast ends with prayer, and the guests depart 
as quietly and as modestly as if they had been at school 
rather than at supper. Who is ever hurt by our meetings ? 
We are when assembled just what we are when dispersed : 
we are together what we are as individuals ; we injure no one, 
we trouble no one. 

In spite however of the eloquence of Tertullian, 
there appears to have been some truth in pagan 
accusations. Christianity was spreading among the 
rich, who did not care to sit down with the poor. 
Ascetics disliked a meal for enjoyment. Greedy and 
immoral people exceeded the limits. In a later stage 
of his career Tertullian himself inveighs against the 
licentiousness of the Agape. ‘ At your house love is 
warmed up with saucepans, faith is fomented in 
kitchens, hope rests on dishes,’ and he repeats one 
of the most shameful of the pagan accusations. It 
was the price the Church was paying for admitting 
half-converted pagans on easy terms. 

Meanwhile in the East the separation between the 
Agapé and the Eucharist was slower in taking effect. 
Clement distinguishes between the two, but does not 
give any clear indication that they were held at 
different times of the day. Origen has but little to 
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say about the common meal. But Cyprian shows that 
the two ceremonies were quite distinct in his own time 
and district. Gradually the love-feasts died out, 
more rapidly in some places than in others. There 
was always the danger of riot attending their cele- 
bration. Ambrose complains of his fellow-Christians 
that ‘ they carry their cups to the tombs of the martyrs 
and there they drink till evening,’ and he exerted 
himself in North Italy to put such feastings down. 
Augustine describes his pious mother Monica taking 
her basket of provisions to the meal, and just tasting 
the food before she distributed it. But after his 
return to Africa he urged Aurelius of Carthage to 
forbid the practice. The love-feast had many forces 
to contend against. In early days it had brought 
upon the Church the suspicion of being a dangerous 
political fraternity, and its celebration must have been 
difficult. _And even when the state was favourable, 
earnest believers shrunk from a festival which so 
easily degenerated into revelry. 


4. THE NEW MEANINGS OF THE EUCHARIST 


(1) (a) The Miraculous Change of the Elements. But 
to return to the Eucharist. As we have seen, it was 
regarded as a thing apart from the common meal. 
The name Thanksgiving clung to it from the beginning 
of the second century onwards. Yet, under the 
influence of its pagan surroundings, it soon became 
a far more complex ceremony than the simple rite 
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described in the ‘Teaching.’ The bread and wine 
began to take a mystical meaning. The idea of 
thanksgiving is still prominent in the picture which 
Justin Martyr? presents to us in the middle of the 
century, but something more is added: 


After we have thus washed him who has been convinced 
and assented (i.e., the baptized person) we bring him where 
those who are called ‘brethren’ are assembled, that we 
may earnestly offer common prayers both for ourselves and 
for him who is illuminated, and for all others everywhere, 
that we may be counted worthy, after having learned the 
truth, to be found by our works also good citizens and keepers 
of the commandments, so that we may be saved with an 
everlasting salvation. We salute one another with a kiss 
when we have ended the prayers. Then there are also brought 
to the president of the brethren (or to that one of the 
brethren who presides) bread and a cup of water mingled 
with wine. And he, taking them, offers up praise and glory 
to the Father of the universe, through the name of the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, and gives thanks at length for our being 
counted worthy of these things at his hands. And when he 
has finished the prayers and the thanksgivings, all the people 
present assent aloud, saying Amen. And when the president 
has given thanks and all the people have uttered their assent, 
those who are called ‘deacons’ amongst us give to each 
person present to partake of the bread and the wine and 
water, over which the thanksgiving was offered, and to those 
who were not present they carry away some. 

And this food is called among us Thanksgiving (Eucharist). 
No one is allowed to partake of it save one who believes that 
what we teach is true, who has been washed with the washing 
for remission of sins and regeneration, and who lives as Christ 
has enjoined. For not as common bread or common drink 


1 Just I. Apol. lxv., Ixvi. 
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do we receive these things; but in like manner as Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, having been made flesh by the word of 
God, had both flesh and blood for our salvation, so also, 
when thanks have been offered over it by the word of prayer 
derived from him, the food which has been transmuted 
and nourishes our blood and flesh is (as we have been taught) 
the flesh and blood of that Jesus who was made flesh. 

The president is evidently the bishop, and the 
performance of the rite rests in his hands and in 
those of the deacons. In some undefined sense the 
bread and wine are at the same time the flesh and 
blood of Jesus. How does this come about? It 
seems probable that the invocation of the names of 
the Son and the Holy Spirit must be connected with 
it. As in baptism, the naming of names results in 
some divine action upon material things. It was a 
conception far older than Christianity and wide- 
spread among the various pagan religions. ‘The 
ideas were remarkably analogous to those of baptism. 
Here again it is the recitation of the name.... 
which changes the sacramental elements. ... It 
is not by any means especially Christ who is called 
upon to sacrifice his body and blood to believers, 
but God the Trinity was prayed to send down the 
Holy Spirit upon the elements.’ No doubt Justin 
had little definite theory to explain the miraculous 
change which he announces, but he was evidently 
influenced by the magical beliefs of his time. So 
also was Irenzus,? when he says, ‘ The bread which 


1 Anrich: ‘Das Antike Mysterienwesen,’ p. 195. 
2Tren. contra Haer. IV. xviii. 5. 
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is produced from the earth, when it receives the in- 
vocation of God is no longer common bread, but the 
Thanksgiving, consisting of two realities, earthly 
and heavenly.’ As time went on more explicit state- 
ments were made by Christian writers. The great 
majority of Christians in the third century believed 
that in the Eucharist, supernatural substances were 
being formed and handed to the people for participa- 
tion. Finally Cyril! says : 

We call to God that he may send down the Holy Spirit 
on that which is upon the altar so that he may make the bread 
into the body of Christ and the wine into the blood of Christ, 
because in every manner what the Holy Spirit touches becomes 
sacred and changed. 

(0) Pagan Origins. So strange is this development 
that we are forced to search among pagan customs for 
a possible clue. It may be said at the outset that no 
exactly similar ceremony existed. But nothing is 
clearer than that the idea of a god dwelling in food 
was not peculiar to Christianity.2. Among the Greeks 
Dionysos, god of wine, was identified with the wine 
itself, and in Thrace the votaries of Dionysos drew 
into close connexion with him by drinking that in 
which he was immanent. In the Attis-Cybele 
Mysteries of Phrygian origin there was a sacramental 
meal of bread and wine or some other liquid, and Attis 
himself is described in the liturgy of Attis as the 


1 Cyril: Cat. Myst, vi. 7. 
2 Hibbert Journal, Vol. II. No.2. Dr. Farnell on ‘ Sacrificial 
Communion in Greek Religion.’ 
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‘Corn-stalk.’ Evidently then those who ate the bread 
came into communion with him by actually eating 
the god himself. Christians were struck by the 
similarity of these ideas and their own, and Firmicus 
Maternus exclaims, ‘Truly the devil has Christians 
of his own.’ Whether any parallel can be seen in the 
Eleusinian Mysteries is a moot-point. A substance 
known as kukeon—a compound of meal and water— 
was partaken of by the initiated person. Dr. Jevons 
in his chapter on the Mysteries in his ‘ Introduction 
to the Study of Religion’ argues that the kukeon was 
the element of a communion service, in which the 
worshippers ate the very substance of the divinity 
and so became ‘of one flesh’ with him or her. Of 
course all these pagan customs and ideas suggest only 
_ the general state of thought rather than a definite 
model on which the Christians formed their Com- 
munion Service. Yet we have the fact that the Lord’s 
Supper had originally no magical significance, and 
that the bread and wine became identified with the 
body and blood of Christ during the years when the 
Church was making her way among pagan peoples. 
It seems to be a fair inference that the development 
was directly due to Paganism. Support is lent to 
this view by the undoubted pagan custom of slaughter- 
ing and eating sacred animals, which were incarnations 
of various gods. In more than one ritual the drinking 
of sacred blood was considered to bring the worshipper 
into communion with the divinity. 

It is curious however that cultivated pagans, 
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familiar with the idea of thus taking their gods in 
food, were yet shocked by the Christian version of 
the custom. Porphyry asks,! with regard to a passage 
in the Fourth Gospel : 

Is it not then, bestial and absurd, surpassing all absurdity 
and animal coarseness, for a man to eat human flesh and 
drink the blood of his fellow-tribesman or relative, and thereby 
win life eternal? . . .. What then does this saying mean ? 
For even although it was meant in a more mystical or allegori- 
cal sense, still the mere sound of the words upon the ear 
grates upon thesoul.... 

We must not construe these words as evidence that 
pagans objected to communion through eating food. 
They could understand such communion with a god, 
but the idea of partaking of the flesh and blood of 
a man, for such they considered Jesus to be, seemed 
to them disgusting. 

(2) The Eucharist as a Sacrifice. Meanwhile another 
idea had been growing up around the Eucharist, 
almost independently of the change of the elements. 
It became a sacrifice. All the religions of antiquity, 
which surrounded the early Christian Church, were 
organized on the basis of priesthoods and sacred rites. 
The religion of Israel was no exception to this rule. 
The victim was offered upon the altar by the priest, 
and the people thus earned divine favour. The first 
Christians who broke away from Jewish customs, 
did not indeed entirely abandon the idea of sacrifice. 
There were no priests, nor was there an altar, but 
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by a beautiful spiritual interpretation, they looked 
upon their own good deeds and prayer as an offering 
acceptable to God. Paul urged the converts at Rome 
to present themselves ‘a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
able to God,’1 and declared the Philippians to be a 
sacrifice acceptable, well-pleasing to God.? ‘ Sacrifices 
of praise’ were offered to him continually ; the holy 
priesthood of elected souls, built up as living stones 
into a spiritual house, was summoned ‘to offer up 
spiritual sacrifices.’? This metaphor hardened into an 
actual theory. Thus the ‘ Teaching ’* enjoins : 

But on the Lord’s Day when ye are assembled together 
break bread and give thanks after confessing your transgres- 
sions, that your sacrifice may be pure. But let no one that 
hath a difference with his friend come together with you, 
until they be reconciled, that your sacrifice be not profaned. 
For this is that which was spoken by the Lord: ‘In every 
place and time offer me a pure sacrifice, for I am a great 
king, saith the Lord, and my name is wonderful among the 
Gentiles.’ 


Here the Thanksgiving itself is the sacrifice, which 
any worshipper, by virtue of his priesthood, can offer. 
The passage cited from Malachi contains the thought 
that the heathen were actually worshipping Jehovah, 
the central reality, even in honouring their own gods. 
But the Christian imagination fixed itself upon the 
command that the sacrifice should be pure, and 
considered that the term ‘ Gentile’ referred to Gentile 


1 Rom. xii. 1. 2 Phil. iv. 18. 3 Te Pet. il. ss. 
4 Didaché xiv. 
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Christians. Accordingly, after quoting the passage, 
Justin remarks :1 


So he then speaks otf those Gentiles, namely, us, who in every 
place offer sacrifices to him, i.e., the bread of the Eucharist, 
and also the cup of the Eucharist affirming both that we glorify 
his name and that you profane it! .... And the offering 
of fine flour Sirs, I said, which was appointed to be offered on 
behalf of those purified from leprosy was a type of the bread 
of the thanksgiving which our Lord Jesus appointed us to 
make in remembrance of the suffering which he suffered on 
behalf of those who are purified in their souls from all iniquity, 
in order that we may at the same time give thanks to God 
both for having created the world with all things therein 
for the sake of man, and for having freed us from the badness 
in which we were born. 


These words would suggest that Justin considers 
the bread and wine to be the sacrifices, and that he 
connects with them the saving mission of Jesus and 
God’s goodness in material gifts. Yet he holds firmly 
to the old view of prayer as the sacrifice and explains 
his meaning as follows :? 

Now that prayers and thanksgivings when offered by 
worthy men are the only perfect and well-pleasing sacrifices 
to God, I also admit. For such alone have Christians under- 
taken to offer, even in the remembrance effected by their 
solid and liquid food whereby the suffering which the Son of 
God endured is brought to mind. 


These were days when there was no authoritative 
theory of the Lord’s Supper, and each man was free 
to attach to it what meanings he pleased, without the 
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necessity of reconciling them to each other. Irenzus! 
indulges in the same fancies. The sacrifice, in his 
view, is gratitude as expressed in an offering of bread : 

We are bound to offer to God the first-fruits of his creation, 
as Moses says ‘ Thou shalt not appear in the presence of the 
Lord thy God empty.’ .. . Again, giving directions to his dis- 
ciples to offer to God the first-fruits of his created things, 
not as if he stood in need of them, but that they might them- 
selves be neither unfruitful nor ungrateful, he took that 
created thing bread and said ‘ This is my body.’ 

In some way or other the bread and wine represent 
that sacrifice of thanksgiving which the devout person 
offers. The significant point is that the idea of sacri- 
fice has passed through good deeds and thanksgiving, 
and is now directly attached to the elements of the 
Eucharist. 

(3) The Blending of these two Ideas by Cyprian. We 
have thus two parallel lines of thought. Firstly, 
the bread and wine become the body and blood 
of Jesus in the rite. Secondly, bread and wine are a 
sacrifice. It was inevitable that the two should 
coalesce. The resulting belief is that the person who 
offers the bread and wine is actually sacrificing the 
body and blood of Christ. But meanwhile the bishop 
had been advancing from the position of a humble 
Church-treasurer to that of the president of the 
Church, and in that capacity he is charged with the 
conduct of the Eucharistic service. This last touch 
transforms him into a sacrificing priest, more sacer- 
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dotal even than his pagan brethren. It is a tremendous 
act which he now performs, no less than that of re- 
producing with the help of the Holy Spirit at every 
Lord’s Supper, the redemptive sacrifice of Jesus. 
The divine drama of Calvary is actually repeated 
when the bread and wine are transformed into the 
body and blood of the Saviour. Cyprian! is very 
careful to discriminate between the part played 
by laity and priest in the sacrament. Hitherto 
the prayers of both had been the sacrifice. In his 
view the people only present an offering, but the 
priest offers a sacrifice. Of course the idea is not fully 
worked out; that was left for later times; but.the 
following sentences will show that the distinct elements 
of the Roman Catholic doctrine of Transubstantiation 
have already come into being :® 

But we may not break even the least of the Lord’s com- 
mandments, how much rather is it forbidden to infringe such 
important one, so great, so pertaining to the very sacrament 
of our Lord’s passion and our redemption, or to change 
it by human tradition into anything else than what was 
divinely appointed! For if Jesus Christ, our Lord and God, 
is himself the chief. priest of God the Father, and has first 
offered himself a sacrifice to the Father, certainly that priest 
truly discharges the office of Christ, who imitates that which 
Christ did: and he then offers a true and full sacrifice in the 
Church to God the Father when he proceeds to offer it accord- 
ing to what he sees Christ himself to have offered. 

These hints were rapidly caught up and were soon 
developed into the doctrine that in the Eucharist 
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the sacrifice of Christ was repeated without blood. 
A century after the time of Cyprian, Cyril of Jeru- 
salem uses language which so remarkably anticipates 
the later theories that extracts from his Catechetical 
Discourses are frequently printed in the Roman 
Missals :1 

Fully persuaded then that what appears bread is not 
bread, though cognizable by the taste, but the body of Christ, 
and what appears wine is not wine, though the taste pro- 
nounces it to be so, but the blood of Christ, stablish your heart 
by partaking of him as spiritually present. 

After we have sanctified ourselves by these spiritual hymns, 
we invoke the God of mercy to send the Holy Spirit on the 
offering exposed to view, that he may make the bread his 
body and the wine his blood. 

Then after that spiritual sacrifice, the bloodless service, 
has been consummated, we supplicate God for the common 
peace of the Churches. 

It is noticeable that the bread and wine are still, in 
some sense, the offerings of the faithful. We found this 
thought first in the ‘Teaching,’ where God is thanked 
for his bounties of nature. Moreover, the priest does 
not yet perform the conversion himself ; he summons 
the Spirit to effect it. This blend of old and new 
ideas may be seen in many of the early liturgies, 
which picture the Supper in a transition state between 
the simple thanksgiving and the new miraculous rite :# 

O Lord our God, we have set before thee thine own, of 
thine own gifts , . . . send down then on us and on these 
loaves and on these cups, thy Holy Spirit, that he may sanctify 


1 Cyr: Cat. Myst. v. 7. 2St. Mark Liturgy. 
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and perfect them as God Almighty, and make this bread the 
body, and this cup the blood of the new covenant, of our 
very Lord and God and Saviour and Universal King, Jesus 
Christ.’ 

(4) Salvation and the Remission of Sins. There was 
yet another significance attached to the Eucharist, 
which is closely allied to the sacrificial idea. The 
rite became a means of salvation and the remission 
of sins. Christianity, indeed, has always extended 
the promise of safety to its adherents, but in the 
beginning this safety was to take effect in the present 
world. The Church was a band of persons who had 
been enrolled in that Messianic kingdom which 
would be ushered in by the second coming of Christ. 
During the first century there was a constant expecta- 
tion of the dawning of the great day. As time went 
on and the elder men died, murmurs began to arise. 
Some impatient persons asked, ‘ Where is the promise 
of his coming? for, since the fathers fell asleep, all 
things continue as they were from the beginning.’ 
The writer of the second Epistle of Peter! meets these 
questions by the argument that ‘ one day is with the 
Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day. The Lord is not slack concerning his 
promise, as some count slackness.’ Continual dis- 
appointment, however, produced its effect, and 
though the hope survived throughout the second 
century and was carried on by the Montanists, the 
great mass of Christians ceased to expect or even to 
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wish for the second advent. Tertullian goes so far 
as to boast that they pray for its postponement. 
Interest gradually turned to an after-life, and the 
belief in salvation shifted with it. The Church now 
promised immortal blessedness to its members. 
Meanwhile the many pagan Mysteries were conveying 
a like promise, and in all cases the assurance of 
salvation reached the believer through their rites. 
In the ceremonies of initiation he was relieved of 
the burden of his sins; the scenic representations 
suggested the destiny of his soul. Simultaneously 
the Church began to attach regenerative power to the 
Eucharist, as well as to baptism. Ignatius declares 
that it is the magic rite, whereby men obtain im- 
mortality. Just as baptism was held to secure re- 
mission of past sins on entry into the Church, so did 
the Eucharist for sins committed afterwards. The 
following anecdote related in a letter of Dionysius, 
Bishop of Alexandria, contemporary with Cyprian 
during the Decian persecution, reveals the miraculous 
efficacy which was already attached to the Eucharist 
in this respect. It relates to a certain Serapion who 
had passed a long life unblameably, with one exception: 
he had joined in a heathen sacrifice during the persecu- 
tion, and in spite of his entreaties, no one would 
receive him back to the fold :+ 

Falling sick, he continued three successive days dumb 


and speechless. On the fourth day, recovering a little, he 
called to him his grandchild, and said, ‘ My son, how long do 
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you detain me? Hasten, I entreat you, and absolve me 
quickly. Summon one of the presbyters to me.’ And when 
he had said this he became speechless again. The boy ran 
to the presbyter. But it was night and the presbyter was 
sick, and was consequently unable to come. As I had, how- 
ever, before issued an injunction that those on the point of 
death, if they desired it, and especially if they entreated for it 
before, should receive absolution, in order that they might 
depart this life in cheerful hope, he gave the boy a small 
portion of the Eucharist, telling him to steep it in water 
and drop it in the old man’s mouth. The boy returned 
bearing the portion. When he came near, before he had 
entered, Serapion having again recovered himself said, 
“You have come, my son, and the presbyter was unable to 
come. Do quickly what you were instructed to do, and 
so let,me depart.’ The boy steeped the morsel in water, 
_and at the same time dropped it into the old man’s mouth, 
and after he had swallowed a little of it, he forthwith expired. 
Was he not, then, manifestly preserved ? and did he not 
continue in life just until he could be absolved, and until 
through the wiping away of his sins he could be acknowledged 
for the many good acts which he had done ? 


’ This story represents a widespread belief, and 
probably gives the key to Cyprian’s theory of a 
redemptive sacrifice in the Eucharist. Naturally its 
merits were generally sought. The practice of infant 
baptism was immediately followed by that of infant 
communion. But there was not sufficient reason for 
it: a babe had contracted no fresh sin, since its in- 
herited guilt had been washed away. The custom 
gradually disappeared. For adults, the Eucharist 
continued to be the appointed way for the remission 
of post-baptismal sin. If the offence had been serious, 
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a period of penitential discipline was fixed. In all 
cases, before participating in the communion, confes- 
sion had to be made as a preliminary to receiving the 
benediction of absolution. The prayer contained in 
the so-called ‘ Apostolical Constitutions’! runs thus : 

And do thou accept them (the elements) and send down 
upon this sacrifice thy Holy Spirit, the witness of the Lord 
Jesus’ sufferings, that he may show this bread to be the body 
of thy Christ, and the cup to be the blood of thy Christ, 
that those who are partakers thereof may be strengthened 
for piety, may obtain the remission of their sins, may be 
delivered from the devil and his deceit ....and may 
obtain eternal life upon thy reconciliation to them. 

The miraculous conversion of the bread and wine 
is no longer a doctrine of the English Church, but 
the ideas connected with it persist. In the Communion 
Office we read : 


Grant us so to eat the flesh of thy dear Son Jesus Christ 
and to drink his blood, that our sinful bodies may be made 
clean by his body, and our souls washed through his most 
precious blood, and that we may evermore dwell in him, 
and he in us. 


This is a far cry from the words of Jesus and the 
Lord’s Supper of Paul’s day. The modern rite is 
not apostolic, but stands at the end of a long series 
of progressive changes. 


5. THE CONTRIBUTION OF PAGANISM 


We have glanced at several lines of thought which 
converged in the Eucharist. Paul’s idea of com- 
1 Apost. Const, VIII. xii. 
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munion was retained, but the Messianic hope lost. 
The idea of sacrifice in the ‘ Teaching’ was developed, 
while that of thanksgiving fell into the background. 
Next comes the strange conception that the bread and 
wine are miraculously changed into the body and 
blood of Jesus. Sacrifice and miracle coalesce and 
produce the theory that the scene on Calvary is con- 
tinually repeated for the benefit of the believer. 
And closely allied is the belief that, by means of the 
rite, sins are remitted and immortality gained. Some 
of these ideas clearly shade into each other, while 
others remain independent. All, however, display 
one process. The various beliefs which Christians 
had inherited, or absorbed from their surroundings, 
became crystallized in a ceremony. In the first 
century each Christian learnt for himself from 
individual experience, what were the helps and 
consolations of his faith. Now the Eucharist gathered 
up into itself floating thoughts and theories ; and he 
learnt to think that in some supernatural fashion the 
spiritual and moral contents of his religion were 
communicated to him in the bread and wine. 

In the pagan world the Mysteries taught a precisely 
similar lesson.. Though they represented a noble 
movement of aspiration, their only means of satisfying 
it was through sacraments. There seems little doubt 
that the Christian tendency to externalize religion in 
rites is directly attributable to pagan influence. It 
was not characteristic of Jesus (indeed he was utterly 
opposed to it) nor to any great extent of Paul, in 
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spite of his insistence upon the value of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper. Jewish ceremonialism was 
not taken over into Christianity. But in proportion 
as the Church gained larger accessions of numbers 
from Paganism, her rites advance to greater im- 
portance. And there is reason to think that not only 
was the general tendency pagan, but also that the 
same forces produced the contents of the Christian 
and heathen sacraments. 

The similarities of pagan and Christian worship 
were early noticed by writers of the Church. Justin 
Martyr, after an account of the Eucharist, which he 
describes elsewhere as a Mystery, continues :1 

Which the wicked devils have imitated in the Mysteries 
of Mithras, commanding the same thing to be done. For 
that bread and a cup of water are placed with certain incanta- 
tions in the mystic rites of one who is being initiated, you 
either know or can learn. 

Tertullian also has marked this same correspond- 
ence, and ascribes it to the same agency :? 


And if my memory serves me, Mithra there, in the king- 
dom of Satan sets his mark on the foreheads of his soldiers, 
celebrates also the oblation of bread and introduces an image 
of a resurrection and before a sword wreathes a crown. 


Probably neither Christian nor Mithraist borrowed 
consciously from each other, yet both were influenced 
by the spirit of the age. In the Eleusinian Mysteries 
also baptized or initiated persons proceeded at once, 
after a day’s fast, to partake of a sacred drink known 
as kukeon, and to eat of sacred cakes. There are 
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other remarkable parallels! between Christianity and 
Mithraism, which it may not be out of place to 
mention here. ‘The Mithraistic initiated formed 
secret conventicles, of which the members were 
known as “ brothers.” They practised baptism, and 
thus received power against evil spirits, and expected 
through communion safety of body and soul. Like 
the Christians, they kept Sunday sacred, and cele- 
brated the birth of the sun on 25 December, the 
day when Christmas was celebrated, at least after 
the fourth century. They preached in the same way 
a moral imperative, considered asceticism merit- 
orious, and regarded abstinence and purity, renun- 
ciation and self-control, as the chief of the virtues. 
Their conception of the world and the destiny of men 
was similar. Both believed in the existence of a 
paradise of the happy situated in the higher regions, 
and of a hell inhabited by demons in the depth of 
the earth. They ascribed the origin of their traditions 
to a primitive revelation. They believed in the 
immortality of the soul, in the last judgment, and in 
the resurrection of the dead, in the final conflagration 
of=the=worldsssn The similarities between the 
two hostile Churches were such as to compel general 
attention even at the time. From the second century 
onwards the Greek philosophers established a parallel 
between the Persian Mysteries and Christianity 
which was all to the advantage of the former.’ Doubt- 
less the origins of some of these resemblances must be 


1 Franz Cumont: ‘Les Mysteres de Mithra,’ p. 161-2. 
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sought in ages long previous to both religions, but it 
is difficult to believe that there was not a constant 
interfusion between the two. Leaving Mithras, how- 
ever, the following points of likeness may be noticed 
between Christianity and the Mysteries. 

It was the custom in the Mysteries for a proclama- 
tion to be made that those who were impure or not 
initiated should depart before the performance of 
the rites. This custom first appears in the Church 
at the beginning of the second century. Tertullian 
appeals to general custom, thus putting the Church 
on a level with the pagan associations, when he says 
that ‘ it is a universal custom in religious initiations to 
keep the profane aloof.’ Originally there had been 
no hint of secrecy in the Lord’s Supper. But the lan- 
guage of the Fathers shows that it was now scrupu- 
lously preserved from common gaze. Dire penalties 
were threatened against the irreverent person who 
slipped in and partook of the elements without due 
qualification. In Eleusis the punishment had been 
death. The ‘ Apostolical Constitutions ’1 declares : 

But if anyone that is not initiated conceal himself and 
partake of the same ‘he eats eternal damnation,’ because, 
being not of the faith of Christ, he has partaken of such things 
as it is not lawful for him to partake of, to his own punishment. 

And the deacon, who stood close to the bishop, 
was to say to the people :? 


Let no man have any quarrel against another. Let no 
man come in hypocrisy. 


1 Apost. Const. Ap. VII. xxv. 2 Ibid. II. lvii. 
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Side by side with these new customs, there went 
on a wholesale adoption of pagan terms. Baptism 
is ‘enlightenment,’ the communicant is ‘ initiated,’ 
the Supper is a ‘sacrament’ or ‘ mystery,’ the bishop 
is a ‘priest,’ the table is an ‘altar,’ and so forth. 
It can hardly be a mere coincidence that the change 
of names and customs took place while the Eucharist 
itself was gathering new meanings. Our natural 
conclusion is that both terminology and development 
proceeded from the same source—a pagan one. 
One more citation may be given. At the end of the 
fifth century the Lord’s Supper had practically 
reached its most complex form. At the same time it 
is described by Dionysius Areopagiticus! in werds 
which might well be applied to any of the Mysteries : 

All the other initiations are incomplete without this. 
The consummation and crown of all the rest is the participa- 
tion of him who is initiated in the thearchic mysteries... . 
Then the sacred hierarch initiates the sacred prayer and 
announces to all the holy peace: and after all have saluted 
each other the mystic recital of the sacred lists is completed. 
The hierarch and the priests wash their hands in water; he 
stands in the midst of the divine altar, and around him stand 
the priests and the chosen ministers. The hierarch sings the 
praise of the divine workings and consecrates the most divine 
mysteries, and by means of the symbols which are sacredly 
set forth, he brings into open vision the things of which he 
sings the praises. And when he has shown the gifts of the 
divine working, he himself comes into a sacred communion 
with them and then invites the rest. And having both par- 
taken and given to the others a share in the thearchic com- 


1 Dion. Areop. Eccles. Hier. c. 3, par. 1, §§ 1. 
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munion he ends with a sacred thanksgiving, and while the 
people bend over what are divine symbols only, he himself, 
always by the thearchic spirit, is led in a priestly manner 
in purity of his godlike frame of mind, through blessed 
spiritual contemplation of the holy realities of the mysteries. 

By this time, however, the admixture of Paganism 
with Christianity had become so marked, that no one 
in modern times would care to assert the continued 
purity of the Church. 


1Hatch: Hibbert Lecture, pp. 187-188. 


CHAPTER VIII 
ORGANIZATION OF THE CHURCHES 


I. THE CHURCH. AS YET AN IDEAL BODY 


We have found it necessary, in dealing with the 
developments of doctrine, ritual, and orders, to use 
the ,word ‘Church’ of the various congregations 
considered as a whole. But it must be remembered 
that the Church, during the first three centuries, 
was an ideal body, rather than a single organized 
institution. Christian believers thought of themselves 
and their co-religionists as members of a community, 
whose head was Christ. Their faith made them one. 
In actual fact, however, every congregation was more 
or less independent of others. The fact that there 
was not a greater divergence of belief and practice 
was due, not to any controlling power, but to the 
frequency of messages and communication between 
Christians throughout the empire. Many years must 
pass before the Church, in its Western and Eastern 
branches, became an organized body, and the con- 
sideration of the successive steps of this process would 
take us far beyond our period. The beginnings only 
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can be found in the first three centuries. The pressure 
of heresy, the elevation of the episcopate, the influ- 
ence of imperial ideas, the theories of individuals 
—these and innumerable other forces were at work, 
changing the invisible into a visible unity of believers. 
Some of these tendencies we must now examine, bear- 
ing in mind meanwhile that they do not represent 
accomplished fact so much as the trend of events. 


2. THE EPISCOPATE AND ROMAN AUTHORITY 


As we have seen, the prevalence of strange doctrines 
and Gnostic speculations had far-reaching effects. 
Ordinary believers were glad to take refuge in ‘ Rules 
of Faith,’ which should prescribe all doctrine necessary 
for salvation. A form of belief meant the testing and 
expulsion of heretics from larger Churches. All this 
tended towards a tightening of the bonds between 
believers. Then came the opportunity of the bishops. 
As the recognized channels of divine power through 
the magical rites of baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
they represented to the congregations, as it were, a 
summing up of the whole Church-life. To whom 
more fittingly could the members confide the guardian- 
ship of faith ? Theory soon followed on fact. The 
bishop who stood before the conservative majority 
in a Church as a champion against heretical teachers 
was considered to have derived his office, authority, 
and doctrine through a long line of predecessors 
from the apostles themselves. Everything was tend- 
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ing in the same direction. During the cruel days 
of the Decian persecution democratic equality was 
out of place; what men wanted were strenuous 
leaders, who would keep the faithful together, help 
the congregations to weather the storm, and blend 
clemency with justice in readmitting those weaklings 
who had seceded under trial. No sooner was peace 
assured to Christianity than the bishops were found 
in a greatly strengthened position. They met to- 
gether to defend their common interests, asserted 
successfully the right to a deciding voice in each 
other’s election, and were regarded as a unifying 
rank between Church and church. In addition to 
being the officer of a particular congregation the 
bishop was now, in common estimation, a member 
of a large ruling caste. But even among the bishops 
themselves the pressure of persecution, combined 
with other causes, was producing distinctions. Capable 
men, who held the oversight of large city communities, 
rose above the crowd of lesser pastors and gained 
authority over large districts. Although Cyprian 
on occasion can assert the equality of all bishops, he 
was not slow to extend his influence over the regions 
which looked to Carthage for guidance. And if, on 
the one hand, he considered himself to be superior 
to some bishops he was, on the other, unwillingly 
forced to admit his inferiority to the Roman Church. 
Rome was the centre of the empire ; its Church was 
wealthy and powerful; it had taken a lead during 
the persecution. So Cyprian acknowledges the Roman 
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Church as ‘the chair of Peter,’ the chief Church whence 
“the unity of the priesthood (ie., of the episcopate) 
had its origin.’ Others both within and without 
~Rome had already admitted the same fact. ‘ With 
this Church,’ Irenzeus had said, ‘every Church must 
agree because of its more powerful principality.’? 
Towards the close of the second century Victor, 
Bishop of Rome, attempted ‘ to cut off all the dioceses 
of Asia from the common union’? because they 
differed from him about the celebration of Easter. 
Callistus somewhat later used the argument of the 
Petrine foundation of the Church to strengthen his 
pretensions, and Tertullian, even if in mockery, bears 
witness to his power by calling him ‘the chief-pontiff.’ 
We must beware of straining the significance of these 
facts. To consider that the papacy or the Roman 
Catholic Church existed in the third century would 
be utterly unhistorical. But the beginnings were 
there. Bishops were taking rank one above another, 
and Christians were looking to Rome as the home of 
the most important bishop. And in the course of the 
centuries these thoughts were destined to become 
established facts. For a long time indeed Alexandria 
seemed likely to dispute the headship of Christianity 
with Rome. As the capital of the vast and wealthy 
province of Egypt and the surrounding lands, this city 
was the natural centre of the North African Churches. 
Athanasius and his successors during the fourth and 


1Cyp. Ep. lix. 14. 2Tren. Contra Haer. III. iii. 2. 
3Eus. Eccl. Hist. v. 24, 9. 
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fifth centuries were called Popes and wielded a per- 
sonal power, long before Rome had attained an equal 
authority in the West. Yet Rome had a greater 
prestige, and no one disputed its apostolical founda- 
tion. For centuries the civilized world had regarded 
itself, at least in theory, as being ruled by the city 
council of Rome. The contagion of imperial power 
was bound to fall upon the Church. Moreover the 
same genius, power of organization, and tact, which 
had grouped the provinces around Rome, was without 
doubt shown by the leaders of the Roman Church. 
Thus its triumph, however long delayed, was sure. 


: 3. SYNODS AND COUNCILS 


But to return to our own earlier period, the means 
of all this subsequent grouping can be discovered 
in the synods and councils which assembled as early 
as the second century. Here again heresy was gener- 
ally the determining factor. On the rise of the 
Montanist movement (A.D. 160-180) perplexed con- 
gregations seem to have called in representatives 
from neighbouring Churches for consultation. As far 
as we can judge, the members of the Church formed 
the bulk of the gathering, while the matter would 
be discussed in their presence by their own and other 
bishops, who were more capable of dealing with 
theology. A similar gathering would take place for 
the appointment of bishops. Tertullian, writing 
about A.D. 210, speaks as though it were a common 
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custom to hold such councils throughout Greece. 
We hear of them again in Africa in the early years 
of the third century, and gradually they became 
general over the Christian world. 

Once established, the synods changed in character. 
The local congregation was not at once excluded, 
but the bishops gained a greater share in their 
proceedings. They began to be held in the’ most 
important Churches of the districts, and inevitably 
the bishops of these Churches presided over the 
deliberations. Still more bishops were called in, until 
such a meeting would consist of the bishops of a whole 
province under the leadership of a metropolitan. 
Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Bostra were the 
centres of important meetings which are recorded in 
history. It can be understood that bishops of the 
temper of Cyprian were not disposed to allow too 
great a share of power to the lay portion of the 
assembly. In time the lay element was eliminated, 
or was allowed to remain without authority. The 
councils became committees of bishops under recog- 
nized heads. But here again the silent unifying power 
of Rome found its opportunity. The pyramid of 
metropolitans, resting on the episcopate, which stood 
above the lay base, required an apex, and time was 
to supply it in the Roman metropolitan of metro- 
politans. In the East, however, where imperial ideas 
were weaker, the process was stayed. Democratic 
ideas still prevailed, and neither congregation nor 
bishop wholly lost their individuality. 
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4. THE ROMAN STATE-RELIGION 


But, meanwhile, we must inquire how far the 
pagan State-religion influenced these developments. 
The subject is one on which much light still requires 
to be thrown, and our conclusions can only be 
tentative. Yet it seems clear that the empire had 
already brought into existence a carefully graduated 
State-Church, towards which the Christian Church 
was, in organization, rapidly approximating. When 
finally Constantine threw the,,. egis of his imperial 
protection over Christianity, and Paganism fell into 
disorganized superstition, the Church found a mould 
into‘which it was already fitted to flow. 

Of course there were many religions within the 
empire, and innumerable gods were worshipped. It 
was not the policy of the State to interfere with a 
citizen’s private adoration so long as it did not detract 
from his loyalty. But already in the first century 
the need was felt for a general cult, which should 
establish the empire not only politically but religiously 
also. This was found in the worship of the emperors, 
at first of those who were dead and deified, and later of 
the living. Though we are disposed to think that this 
worship was mere adulation, it would appear that it 
really supplied for a time a social object of reverence. 
Under the form of emperor-worship the citizen actually 
did homage to the genius of the empire, and regarded 
the whole Roman State, with its order and stability, 
as a visible manifestation of deity. It had already 
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been the custom in the East to worship the head of 
the State, and many years before Augustus laid the 
foundations of the new State-religion, it had been 
foreshadowed in Greece and Asia Minor.! The new 
cult spread with great rapidity. It did not displace 
ordinary religions, but it unified citizens. Only Jews 
and Christians failed to understand it, and we must 
look for the causes of persecution in their refusal 
to throw incense on the imperial altars. To Christ 
the emperors had little objection, but for reasons of 
State-security they felt themselves forced to suppress 
a Christianity which seemed so unsocial and seditious. 
There was misunderstanding on either side. The 
emperors were not intolerant, nor were the Christians 
bad citizens. 

Throughout the empire colleges of priests arose, 
which were the spiritual counterpart of the lay 
administration, and, like the ranks of imperial officers, 
found their central authority in the emperor. There 
were lesser priests in the smaller towns, metropolitan 
priests in the larger cities. It was a pagan papacy 
with the emperor, or what he represented, as Pope 
and God at the summit. 


5. CHRISTIANITY THE STATE-RELIGION 


It is difficult to believe that with such a model of 
organization before their eyes in town and province, 


1 Lindsay: ‘The Church and Ministry in the Early Centuries,’ 


p. 247. 
Ss 
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the Christian bishops were uninfluenced. In any case, 
the similarity between the two systems is an incon- 
trovertible fact. The organization of the imperial cult 
in France has been carefully investigated,1 and it was 
discovered that the Christian administration which 
followed it was largely identical. The metropolitan 
archbishop fell naturally into the place of the pro- 
vincial priest, the local bishop into that of the urban 
priest. The whole system seems to have been taken 
over and baptized into Christianity. Meanwhile in the 
Christian Church, the priesthood itself was becoming 
subdivided, and clerical officers appear, who have 
their types in the pagan cults. ‘The Conquering 
Christian Church,’ as Mommsen says, ‘took its hier- 
archic weapons from the arsenal of the enemy.’ The 
turning-point was the conversion of the Emperor 
Constantine to Christianity. It was the State which, 
having formerly given unity to the imperial religion, 
now set the seal of visible unity upon the Church. 
Emperors supported its associations and rigorously 
exercised the secular arm in suppressing heresy. 
Expulsion was no longer sufficient; prohibition, 
banishment, and death were visited upon Gnostic, 
Montanist, and Donatist dissenters. The Church 
was now an empire within an empire, using the 
powers of empire. 

We have already seen how, during the first three 
centuries, the influence of its pagan environment 


1 Desjardins : ‘Geographie Historique et Administrative de 
la Gaule Romaine,’ iii. pp. 417-418. 
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profoundly affected the development of the various 
institutions and customs of the Church. The bishop 
became a priest, baptism an initiation, the Lord’s 
Supper a mystic sacrifice. Now that Church and 
empire coalesced, the blend of Paganism and Christ- 
lanity became more marked. We are no longer on 
debatable ground when we consider the fourth and 
succeeding centuries. Everywhere pagan ideas and 
customs meet us in a Christian dress. Ritual became 
more ornate ; strange customs, reminiscent of heathen 
temples, are performed in Christian cathedrals. In 
place of the old local gods Christian martyrs are hon- 
oured with festivals. The Fathers themselves admit 
that the Church adapts and transforms pagan customs. 

At a great cost the Church has won its way to com- 
parative unity and power, but in so doing, it has largely 
lost the secret of power, which in things of religion, 
must either be spiritual or irreligious. Nevertheless, 
this secret was not forgotten by multitudes of un- 
known men and women. While the religion of 
authority and organization pursued its devious way 
through the centuries, the religion of the Christian 
spirit still lived in many hearts, and leavened the 
course of civilization, with the influence of the man 
of Nazareth. Paul and his companions died in 
expectation of the immediate coming of the Kingdom 
of Heaven. Sincere believers, even in the worst 
periods of the Church, have kept alive the hope, 
and visioned it forth in their daily lives. 


APPENDIX 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


I. THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS 


Clement of Rome was probably bishop of the Roman 
Christians. His Epistle was written about 95-100, 
in the name of the Roman Church to the Christian 
community at Corinth, in response to an appeal for 
advice. The letter counsels subordination and respect 
in the young men, and proves the necessity of obedience 
from Scripture. 

The Didaché, or Teaching of the Twelve Apostles 
was probably written about 100. The conditions of 
Church-life indicated are primitive ; the prophets are 
still itinerant, and the Eucharist is a symbolic act in 
the course of the common meal. From the reference 
in § 9 to the corn scattered over the mountains, it is 
conjectured that the ‘ Teaching’ was written for use 
in Syria or Palestine. It is a Church Directory, 
beginning with a homily on the ‘Two Ways of Life 
and Death,’ and continuing with instruction as to 
baptism, Eucharist, apostles, prophets, bishops, etc. 
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The text was discovered by Bishop Bryennios in 
a manuscript which contained the Epistle of Clement 
and other writings. The MS. is dated 1056. It was 
published in 1883, when its importance as early 
evidence was at once recognized. 

Ignatius. Was martyred in Rome, perhaps about 
116. It is now generally agreed that seven Ignatian 
Epistles are genuine. They were written by him, 
on his way to death, to various Churches, and contain 
fiery exhortations to constancy, Christian life, and 
Church unity under the bishops. He was Bishop of 
Antioch, There has been great controversy as to the 
genuineness and date of the Ignatian Epistles. Some 
scholars consider that they may have been written 
130-150, 

The Epistle of Barnabas. Probably written 100- 
117. The author is an uncompromising antagonist 
of the Jews, whom he accuses of misinterpreting their 
own Scriptures. He attempts to show that Christ- 
ianity is foreshadowed in the Jewish ceremonial law 
and prophecies. Then follows a moral discourse on 
the ‘Two Ways of Life and Death.’ Probably the 
Epistle in its present form is a blending of two 
documents. 

The Epistle of Polycarp. Of the birth of Polycarp 
nothing is known. He was Bishop of Smyrna, and 
was martyred about 155. Ireneus was acquainted 
with him, and in a letter to Florinus, preserved by 
Eusebius, he relates having listened to Polycarp’s 
reminiscences of apostolic times. The Epistle con- 
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tains various exhortations, and a warning against. 
heresy. It was written shortly after the martyrdom 
of Ignatius, and so may be dated 116-150. 

Papias. Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia in the 
first half of the second century. He wrote a treatise 
in five books, ‘ Expositions of the Oracles of the Lord,’ 
probably about 130. His object was to throw light 
on the Gospel history, by the help of the oral tradition 
collected from those who had been in touch with the 
apostolical circle. Only fragments of his works sur- 
vive as quotations by the Church Fathers. 

The Shepherd of Hermas. Probable date 140-155. 
Origen considered that Hermas was a member of the 
Roman Church, greeted by Paul in Rom. xvi. 14. 
But another tradition represents him as the brother 
of Pius, who was said to have been Bishop of Rome 
in the middle of the second century. The work is an 
allegory, with some resemblance to the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ The Shepherd is a divine teacher, who 
communicates to Hermas lessons of repentance, 
which are to be disseminated in the Church. 


2. THE APOLOGISTS OF THE SECOND CENTURY 


Justin Martyr. Born about 114 at Flavia Neapolis 
in Samaria. He was a Gentile, received a Greek 
education, and was converted late in life. One reason 
of his conversion lay in his admiration for Christian 
constancy in martyrdom. He was martyred himself 
about 165, in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. His 
life-task was to expound the rational grounds of 
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Christianity. The Dialogue with Trypho, one of 
his works, was the first elaborate exposition of the 
Messiahship of Jesus. 

Tatian is said to have been an Assyrian, but nothing 
is known about the place or date of his birth. He 
was at first an eager student of pagan literature, 
but becoming converted, he studied under Justin 
Martyr. Later he became a Gnostic and founded a 
sect of ascetics, the Encratites or ‘ self-controlled.’ 
His only extant work is an ‘ Address to the Greeks.’ 


3. THE CHURCH FATHERS 


(a) Of Rome and Asia Minor 


Iveneus. Born 120-140. He was Bishop of Lyons 
in France during the last quarter of the second century. 
In his youth he was acquainted with Polycarp. His 
great work, ‘ Against the Heresies,’ was written, we 
are told, during the episcopate of Eleutherus at Rome, 
182-188. Irenzus held the curious opinion that 
Jesus lived to be an old man, and that his public 
ministry lasted at least ten years. 

Hippolytus flourished about the beginning of the 
third century, and took a prominent part in the affairs 
of the Roman Church during the episcopate of 
Zephyrinus and Callistus. His works deal with 
heresy and the calendar. 


(b) The Latin Fathers 


Tertullian, Quintus Septimius Florens (160-220) 
was born at Carthage, and flourished under Severus 
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and Caracalla. Cyprian is said to have regarded him 
as his master. After remaining a presbyter till 
middle age, probably at Rome, he embraced 
Montanism, which he called the ‘New Prophecy.’ 
He wrote principally in Latin. His extant works, 
which are numerous, are defences of Christianity, 
attacks against heretics, and disquisitions on morals 
and discipline. 

Cyprian was born about 200 and became Bishop of 
Carthage 248-259. He was martyred about 259. 
He was interested mainly in the institutions of the 
Church. He left many letters and treatises which 
throw light on the constitution and internal = of 
the Church in his day. 


(c) The Alexandrian School 


Clement of Alexandria. Titus Flavius Clemens 
was born, probably in Alexandria, between the years 
150-160. He was a pupil of Pantenus in the 
Catechetical School, and succeeded him as president 
in 202. The last mention we have of him is in 211, 
when he carried a letter of congratulation to Ascle- 
piades, Bishop of Alexandria. His works include a 
treatise on Christian instruction and miscellanies. 

Origen. Probably born at Alexandria about 185, 
of Christian parentage. He was well educated both 
in pagan and Christian literature. After a period as 
an instructor of grammar he was made teacher of 
the Catechetical School of Alexandria. His works of 
theology were numerous. On the outbreak of the 
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_Decian persecution in 249 he was imprisoned at Tyre. 
He died in 254. 

Dionysius. Bishop of Alexandria about the middle 
of the third century. He was a pupil of Origen, by 
whom he was converted from Paganism. He suc- 
ceeded to the presidency of the Catechetical School in 
Alexandria about 232, and became bishop in 247 or 
248. His death took place about 265. Of his works 
only a few letters and fragments remain. 

Gregory Thaumaturgus or the Wonder-worker. 
Ordained Bishop of Neo-Cesarea about 240. He was 
a pupil of Origen. His character seems to have been 
good, but he was an adept at softening the rigour of 
Christian discipline for pagan converts, by adopting 
pagan customs, to which he gave Christian uses. 
Several of his writings have been preserved. 

Eusebius, 265-340, Bishop of Czsarea in Palestine, 
was a disciple of Pamphilus, the disciple of Origen. 
He was an historian, and his works are valuable as 
containing extracts from earlier writers not otherwise 
accessible. In addition he wrote commentaries on 
Scripture, and books on theology. 


4. LATER WRITERS 


Hieronymus (Jerome) was born about 346, near 
Aquileia, where he afterwards founded a semi-monasti¢ 
society, 370-373. He wrote Bible commentaries, and 
books on Church history and controversy. 

Gregory Nazianzen, Bishop of Constantinople, 380- 
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390. He wasan historian, and dealt both with Church 
and secular history. 


5. PAGAN WRITERS 


Tacitus mentions Christianity incidentally. He 
was a child of eight when Nero persecuted the 
Christians in 64. 

Pliny the Younger wrote to the Emperor Trajan 
with regard to the Christians in Bithynia. The 
correspondence belongs to the year 112. 

Lucian. A pagan Greek writer, born at Samosata in 
Syria, about 120. He was a travelling teacher of 
rhetoric for a time, but his fame rests on his ‘ Satirical 
Dialogues.’ The Christians incurred his ridicule, and 
he sketches the life of a certain Peregrinus, a rogue 
who pretended to be a Christian for motives of gain, 
and was honoured as a martyr. 

Celsus, a contemporary of Lucian in the second 
century. He was an Epicurean philosopher, and 
wrote a work against Christianity, which Origen 
quotes and criticizes. 

Porphyry. Born 233. A celebrated antagonist of 
Christianity. He wrote a treatise against the Christian 
religion in fifteen books, which was destroyed by order 
of the Emperor Theodosius. 


THE END 
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Chalcedon, Council of, 176 

Charisma Veritatis 103 

Charity 14, 33, 38, 56, 113, 123-126, 
150, 155, 161, 162 

Chloe 74 

Christian, the name, 19 

Christology 71 

Chrysostom 201 

Church-buildings 81, 165 

Church-meetings 29-36 

‘Church,’ the word, 6, 37, 250 

Church-worship 29-31 

Clement of Alexandria 15, 91, 92, 93, 
129, 169, 197, 202, 228 

Clement of Rome 99, 116, 118-120, 
123, 128, 152 

Clergy 42, 113, 116, 130, 131, 132, 161, 
165 


Clubs 26, 27, 219 

Collegia 28, 219 

Colluthus 157 

Confessional 146 
Confessors 142, 169-171 
Confirmation 204, 212 
Constantine 6!, 208, 256, 258 
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Converts 10, 74, 159, 171 

Corinth 23, 29, 38, 116-117, 152, 222 

Councils 8, 86, 255 

Covenanters 24 

Creeds 38, 70, 74, 77 

Cumont, Prof. Franz 199 

Cup, the, 215 

Cybelé, 199 

Cyprian 131, 137, 128-146, 156, 157, 165, 
170, 205, 229, 288, 242, 252, 255 

Cyril 232, 239 


DPACONS 18, 14, 85 note, 41, 111, 
119, 129, 131, 185, 143, 147, 156, 
158, 159, 160-164, 204, 230, 247 

Deaconesses 175-177 

Decius 138, 140, 252 

Devils 85, 86, 88, 107, 137, 166-169, 178, 

180-190, 193, 208, 209, 245 

Dioceses 140, 158-160 

Dionysius of Alexandria 67, 241 

Dionysius Areopagiticus 248 

Dionysos 232 

Discipline 126, 177 

Dispersion, the 22, 88 

Docetism 86, 91, 92, 107 

Dogma 68-109 

Donatism 258 

Door-keepers 164-166 


KA 182 
Ecclesia 19, 20 

Egypt 141, 180, 194 

Elders, see Presbyters 14, 15-18, 65, 
111, 114, 150-160, 171, 204 

Eleusinian Games and Mysteries 178, 
179, 196, 197, 198, 233, 245, 247 

Elijah 5, 183 

Elvira, Council of, 204 

Emperor-worship 256, 257 

English Church 68, 103, 204, 207 

Epaphroditus 44 

Ephesus 24 

Epiphanius 80 

Episkopos 111 

Eranot 27 

Essenes 218 

Etecusa 141 

Eucharist, see Lord’s Supper 82, 33, 
122, 123-126, 180, 144, 145, 163, 
172, 194, 195, 202, 205, 221, 223, 
224, 229-232, 241 

Eucharist, Infant 242 

Euodia 173 

Buripides 179 

Eusebius 57, 58 

Evil, Problem of, 76, 80, 81, 85, 92 


INDEX 


Exorcism and Exorcists 166-169, 194 
Expulsion of Members 33, 136, 137 


FABIAN. Bishop of Rome, 141 
Family Life 138, 171, 172 
Felicissimus 156 


GALATIA 21, 39 
Gamaliel 21 

Gaul 159 

Gnosticism 66, 79-94, 102, 105, 107, 
108, 109, 114, 200, 268 

Gospels 85, 107 

Grave-diggers 164-166 

Guilds, see collegia, clubs, eranot, 
112, 219 


ADRIAN 199 
Hegesippus 110 
Hell 83, 88, 168, 246 
Hellenists 11, 13 
Heresy 46, 47, 53, 57, 60-63, 65, 105, 
106-109, 118, 121, 180, 131, 261, 
254, 258 = 
eer 44, 55, 65, 123, 1386, 162, 205, 
20: 
Hippolytus 138 
Hippolytus, Canons of, 171 
House-Churches 19, 20, 24, 25, 140 


[CONTOM 23 
Idolatry 17, 37, 136, 187, 140 

Ignatius 65, 91, 96, 97, 99, 108, 125, 
128, 156, 203, 241 

‘Tilumination’ 93, 203, 230 

India 179 

Indulgences 146 

Initiation 133, 200, 203, 241 

Irenzus 80, 85, 90, 93, 98, 100, 101-104, 
129, 134, 156, 160, 210, 231, 237, 253 

Ischyras 157 

Isis 178, 198 

Istar 182 

Italy 143 


ACOB 183 

James 14-18, 110, 150 

Jeremiah 5 

Jerome 118 

Jerusalem 17-19, 32, 38, 44, 49, 160, 188 

Jesus Christ 1-8, 49, 68-71, 84, 126, 187, 
214, 215, 216 

Jesus and baptism 187 

Jesus and the Church 70 


INDEX 


Joel 48 

John the Baptist 5, 186-187, 219 

John the Evangelist 3, 9, 107, 167 

John, Church of 8. J ohn’ Lateran 203 

John’s Gospel 86 

Josephus 22, 218 

Judaism 88, 139 

Junias 43, 172 

Justin 66, 73, 123, 125, 127-128, 163, 
168, 202, ’210, 927, "930, 231, 236, 
245 

Justinian 61 

Justus 24 


ATAPHRYGIAN Church 61 
‘Kingdom of Heaven’ 2, 69, 71 
Ceca s 79, 83, 84, 87, 89, 92, 93 
Kukeon 233, 245° 


LAty 131, 182 
Lapsed,’ ‘The, 138-146 

Law, the Jewish, 2, 76, 127 

Laying on of hands 12, 13 

Legal position of religious associa- 
tions 28 

Libelium, libellatict, 140, 141 

Logos 91 

Lord’s Day 221, 246 

Lord's Supper, see Eucharist 27, 78, 
122, 134, 168, 212 

Lucian of Samosata 55, 56, 200 


MACEDONIA 37 
Malachi 235 

Mandaeans, The, 186 

Marcion 80-83, 95, 100, 108 

Marriage 93, 125, 012, O17 

Martyrdom "of Perpetua and Felici- 
tas 62 

Martyrs 139, 142, 144, 162, 169-171, 259 

Matthias 132 

Maximilla 60 

Messengers 35, 39, 44, 113, 165 

Messiah, see Second Advent 2, 18, 36, 
48, 50, 58, 69, 73, 184, 186, 225, 
244 


Missionaries 74 

Mithras 178, 180, 199, 245, 246 

Monotheism 22 

Montanism 57-63, 130, 185, 137, 178, 
240, 254, 255, 258 

Municipal Councils 132 

Muratorian Canon 99 

Mysteries 64, 93, 183, 180, 195-209, 
288, 241, 244-249 

Mythology 83, &8 
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‘NAM in baptism 181-185, 191, 
— 202, 231 

Nereus 172 

Nicaea, Council of, 72 

Nicolas 160 

Novatus 156 

Nuns 177 


OLYMPIAS 176 

Ophites 88 
Orders 131, 212 
Ordination 147, 157, 166, 167, 171, 176 
Origen 67, 92, 129, 169, 210, 228 
Original Sin 207, 211 


PAGANISM 73, 87-89, 132-135, 145, 
164-166, 195- 309, 232- 234, 243.- 249, 
256, 257 

Papacy 253, 257 

Papias 99 

Paraclete, see Spirit 85 

Parochial System 158-160 

Paschal Meal 215, 218, 219 

Pastoral Epistles ’ 36 

Patrons 138 

Paul 13, 14, 16, 17, 20-22, 43, 85, 111, 
188, 189, 235 

Payment of ‘Chureh- officers 46, 53, 56, 
64, 126, 159, 175 

Penance 146, 212 

Pentecost, Day of 8-10, 72, 188 

Pepuza 60. 

Peregrinus 55, 56 

Persecution 138, 139, 169-171 

Persia 80, 180 

Persis 173 

Peter or Cephas 5, 6, 7, 37, 39, 75, 84 

Pharisees 218 

Philip 12, 14, 44, 188 

Philo 218 

ee oN) 73, 88, 89, 94 

Pheebe 172 

Phrygia 58, 60, 232 

Phylacteries 183 

Plato 88, 92 

Pliny 221, 226 

Plutarch 199 

Polycarp 97, 99, 107 

Porphyry 234 

Presbyters see Elders 14, 102-104, 114- 
118, 129, 130, 131, 135, 136, 142, 
143, 144, 147, 149-160 

Presbyter doctor 67 

Presbyterian chapels 24 

President 230, 231 

Priesthood 126-132, 163, 203-205, 234- 
237, 258 
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Prisca 60, 172 

Priscilla 24 

Procopius 61 

Prophets and Prophecy 30, 31, 42, 
47-57, 59, 75, 101, 112, 113, 120- 
124, 153, 166, 167, 170, 173, 225 

Prophetesses 130 


READERS 166 
Readmission of sinners 135-148 
Remission of sins 146-148, 207, 240- 
243 


Resurrection 4, 43, 64, 88, 90, 95, 246 

Revival of Paganism 133 

Ritual, Pagan and Christian 2, 133, 
259 

Robe-keepers 165 

Roman Church 5, 68, 95, 118-120, 137, 
141, 143, 159, 172, 252-254 

Rufus 172 

Rule of Faith 66, 94-98, 193, 194, 251 


SACERDOS and sacerdotium 130, 

135, 163 

Sacerdotajism 126-135 

Sacraments 63, 78, 83, 147, 208, 212, 
218, 225, 226, 244 

Sacrijicati 141 

Sacrificial ideas 133, 136, 145, 217, 
234-237 

Sadducees 218 

Saul 47 

Scriptures 1, 68, see Canon 102-106 

‘Seals’ 88, 93, 208, 209, 210 

Seneca 22 

Septuagint 111, 112 

Serapion 241 

Severus 138 

Sicily 143 

Simon Magus 79 

Slaves 138, 171, 172 

Sorcery 192 

Sozomen 176 

Spain 187, 141, 159 

Spirit, see Prophecy, Montanism 10, 
12, 30, 51, 57, 59, 62, 134, 173, 202, 
205, 207, 238 

Stephanas 35 

Stephen 12, 14 

Stoics 88 

Synagogue, The, 2, 15, 22-24, 25, 28, 
114, 151 

Synods 254, 255 

Syntyche 173 

Syria 121, 141, 158, 180, 223 

Subdeacons 164-166 


THEOLOGY LIBRARY 
CLAREMONT, CALIF. 


INDEX 


TABGUMS 182-184, 185 
Tarsus 16, 20 

Tatian 66 

Taurobolium 199 

Teachers 49, 63-67, 112, 118, 153 

Teaching 82, 64, 77, 116, 190, 191 

Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, The 
42, 46, 52, 53, 64, 120-123, 161, 190- 
195, 201, 228, 224, 225, 237, 239 

Temple, The, 9, 11, 20, 188 

Tertullian 44, 54, 60, 62, 94, 100, 101, 
104-106, 130, 136, 187, 138, 156, 
169, 175, 178, 179, 198, 201, 204, 
206, 207, 209, 210, 226, 227, 241, 
245, 247, 253, 254 

Theodotus 61, 66 

Theology 71-77 

Therapeutae 218 

Thessalonians 75 

Thessalonica 23, 35, 37 

Thiasot 27 

Threefold Formula 191 

Thurijicati 141 

Tongues, Gift of, 9, 30, 31 

Tradition 74-75, 89, 100, 101, 106 

Trajan 221, 226 

Transfiguration, The, 84 

Transubstantiaticen, 238 

Trinity, The, 192 

Tryphaena 172 

Tryphosa 172 


UX CTION, Extreme 212 
Unity of the Church 17, 18, 35- _ 
40, 250-259 


ALENTINUS 88, 95 
Victor, Bishop of Rome 253 
Village-bishops 157 
Virgin-birth 96, 98 
Virgins 171-175 


WATER in Baptism 178-180, 181, 
182, 185, 186, 193, 206 
Widows 171-175 
Women in the Churches 26, 30, 43, 44, 
130, 171-177 
Worship 29-31 et passim 


ZACHARIAS 49 
Zebedee, Sons of 7, 84 
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BIBLICAL MANUALS. 


Edited by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER, M.A., D.Litt., D.D. 
Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 


‘They are among the first of their kind, and they meet a real 
want.’—Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD in Nineteenth Century. 


Life in Palestine when Jesus Lived. By the Enpiror. 
New Edition. Cloth 1/- net; postage 3d. 


‘ This is perhaps the best. shilling’s worth of information on the Holy 
Land that we ever came across. Carefully written, a pleasing subject 
has been surrounded with additional interest, and a useful handbook to 
the first three gospels is now ready for public perusal. It does not 
require to read more than half-a-dozen pages to feel that our attention 
is not likely to flag during the rest of the volume. The country, people, 
government, and religion are all discussed in turn—nothing hurried or 
curtailed, every sub-division given its due share, and the result is a 
whole upon which the author may fairly be congratulated. Itonly needs 
that the book have a good sale to be appreciated as we feel it.’—The 
Schoolmaster. 


The Method of Creation. A comparison of the Book of 
Nature with the Book of Genesis. By Rev. Henry W. 
CrosskEy, LL.D., F.G.S. Third Edition. Cloth 1/- net. 
‘The very free criticism of the book of Genesis here given is likely to 

offend some old-fashioned teachers, but it will be owing to their having 
fallen behind the age. The views inculcated are those of the best 


scientific writers, and we rejoice that so sensibly written a little manual 
is accessible.'—Literary World. 


Chapters on Job. By Rev. G. Vance Smirn, B.A, Ph.D., 
D.D. Cloth 1/- net; postage 2d. 


‘Lucid and scholarly in style, this work will form an admirable text- 
book for Bible classes.’-—Literary World. 


The Prophecies of the Captivity (Isaiah xl.-Ixvi.).  Ex- 
plained according to the Revised Version. By Rev. R. 
Travers HerForD, B.A. Cloth 1/- net; postage 3d. 


‘The notes are clear, and free from irrelevance ; they put the results 
of much study within reach of the English reader. .... The treatment 
is admirable for clearness and candour.’—British Weekly. 





LONDON: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
And through any Bookseller. 


BIBLICAL MANUALS. 


The Story of Jeremiah and his Times. By H. M. Jounson. 


Cloth 1/- net; postage 3d. 

“A very excellent and successful attempt. The compilation of the 
work reflects much credit on the author's industry and literary skill.’— 
Nonconformist. 


The Epistles of St. Paul to the Philippians and to 
Philemon. Explained and Illustrated. By Rev. VALEN- 
tine D, Davis, B.A. Cloth 1/— net; postage 3d. 

‘,... Far more to our mind is the choice, careful, and thoughtful 
little book by Valentine D. Davis, B.A. Such a book as this is worth 
cartloads of certain theological publications; it does great credit to the 
series and to its author.’—Christian World. ; 

The Epistle of St. Paul to the Galatians. Explained 
and Illustrated. By Rev. Jamzs Drummonp, M.A., LL.D., 
D.Litt. Cloth 1/- net ; postage 3d. 

‘ Written in a singularly clear and easy style, while at the same time 
marked by sound scholarship and a fine appreciation of the Apostle’s 
spirit.’—Academy. 

The Gospel according to Mark. A Study in the earliest 
records of the Life ot Jesus. By Rev. Hrnry SHAEN SOLLy, 
M.A. Cloth 1/- net; postage 3d. 

‘Is a very careful commentary fully abreast of the best scholarship 
concerned with biblical criticism. Ina frank, fearless way it presents a 
clear summary of the salient points of a large number of commentaries 
which the author has digested.’—Christian World. 

The Books of the Old Testament. A Short Introduction. 
By J. H. Wratueratt, M.A. Crown 8vo. 260 pp. Cloth 
2/6 net; postage 3d. 

‘A carefully-written book, which gives in a small compass a clear and 


adequate summary of the results arrived at by the more advanced school 
of higher critics in relation to the Old Testament.’—Christian World. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN HISTORY. 


Christianity and the Roman Empire. By Rev. W. E. 
Apors, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. Paper 1/- net, cloth 
2/6 net. 











The Review of Reviews says :— 

‘The daily crop of small manuals seldom inspires any great respect ; 
but Mr. Addis’s manual is an exceptionally good little work He deals 
with many points. and puts many things, people and events in their right 
places, all within a few pages: and yet the result is area] book, not a 
massof notes. He writes on the condition of the Roman Empire, the 
diffusion of Christianity, the legal position of Christians, the Apologists, 
the Gnostics, and internal changes in the Christian body. There is 
considerable cleverness in the choice and arrangement of the materials, 
and Mr. Addis is also scrupulously fair-minded.’ 


LONDON: THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
ESSEX HALL, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
And through any Bookseller. 
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Thomas, Arthur Hermann, b.1877. 4 
The early church, its orders and institution 
London, Sunday School Association, 1907. 


xii, 270p. 2lcm. (Manuals of early 
Christian history) 


Bibliographical footnotes. 
Includes index. 


1. Christianity--Early church, ca. 30-600. 
I. Title. 
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